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PREFACE. 


Tax portion alloted to the Kheri district in the old 
Oudh Gazetteer was taken from the Assessment and 
Settlement reports of Captain Boulderson and Mr. 
McMinn; there were published before Mr. Redfern’s 
Settlement report, which did not make its appearance till 
after the completion of the Gazetteer. Excepting a very 
small proportion, mainly of a historical naturo, the old 
material had become entirely obsolete, and in compiling 
this Volume I have had to rely on the brief records of 
the last Settlement and the notes provided by successive 
Deputy Commissioners of the district, Messrs, W. R. 
Tucker, J. §, Stevinson, and 8, H. Fremantle, to the last 
of whom I am particularly indebted. 
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* The district of Kheri, which forms part of the Lucknow Bound 
division, is the largest in Oudh. It occupies the extreme north- Tieesnd 
west corner of the province, and lies between the parallels of 27° 
41' and 28° 42° north latitude and 80° 2/ and 81° 19 east 
longitude. It is bounded on the cast by the district of Bahraich, 
from which itis separated by the Keuriala river ; on the south by 
Sitapur and Hardoi ; on the west by the Rohilkhand districts of 
Shahjahanpur and Pilibhit ; and on the north by the territory of 
Nopal. In shape it isan irregular triangle, the length of the 
southern aide being some 82 miles; that of the north-eastern 91 
milosand of the north-western 71 miles. It hadin 1904. total area 
of 1,896,457 acres, or 2,968 aquare miles. The boundary is pertly 
natural and partly artificial. Along tho Nepal border the Mohan 
river was the recognised dividing line up to 1899, when a new 
agreement was made jn order to obviate disputes arising from 
the vagaries of that stream. The work of demarcating the 
boundary wax completed in 1900, and was effocted by the deter- 
mination of a line along the vourse of the river, marked out at 
irregular intervals by stone pillars, between which the boundary 
is shown by acleaed line fifty fect broad with a trench in the 
centre. The boundary between Kheri and Bahraich follows the 
deep stream of the Kaurials, Between this district and Sitapur 
the boundary is formed in places hy the Dahawar and other rivers, 
while elsewhere it is purely conventional. The same method 
was followed in demarcating the boundary on the- west. In the 
south-west corner the Sukheta, and for a short distance in the 
centre of the western side the Kathna, separate Kherj from Shah- 
jabsopur. Higher up the Ul performs the sate function, and 
in the extreme north-west the Sutia is the border fine between 
pargana Palia and Pilibbit. . 
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In its general aspect the district is a vast alluvial plain, 
covered in the northern half with wide stretches of forest, and 
seored with tho channels of numberlers: rivers and watercourses, 
There are no prominent eminences, and the only irregularities 
of surface oro formed by the low river beds and the high banks 
which flank them on either ride. The result is a sories of fairly 
clovated plateaux, separated by rivers flowing from the north- 
wert, and vach bordered by low alluvial belts of varying width, 
The general slope of the country is from north-west to south-east. 
The altitude above sea-level ranges from some G00 feet’in the 
extrome north along the Mohan to 375 foot in the farthest south- 
east corner, at the junction of the Kauriala and Dahewar rivers. 
The slope is greatest in the country north of the Chauka; at 
Dudhwa the elevation is 585 feot and at Dhaurahra only 425 
feet—a fall of 160 fect in some 40 miles. South of tho Ul it is 
far more graduni. Mailani is 555 fect above the sea, while 
Aurangabad, 35 mile. duo south, is 485 foet ; 2nd Ocl, forty miles 
to the sonth-cast, is 467 fect. Lakhimpur itaclf stands high 
on tho bank of tho river, at an olevation of 488 fect. 

Tho district may be divided into four main tracta, separ- 
ated by rivers. In the south-west is tho trans-Gumti tract, com- 
prising the parganas of Pasgawan and Muhamdi, which adjoin 
Shahjehanpur. The westorn portion liey Jow ond is covered in 
places by grassy wastes and dhdk jungle, while much of it ia 
liable to saturation. In tho centre is a belt of fertile loam, but 
to the east thero ix a fringo of inferior sandy Iand along the 
Gamti. The second tract, lying botween the Gumti and Kathna, 
end commonly known as the Parchar, is for the most part high 
and sandy, especially in the neighbourhood of the Gumtis but 
there is a considerable depression in the north of Aurangabad. 
Generally the tract suffers from the want of irrigation, and the 
xub-scil is in mort places too light to admit of the construction 
of unprotected wells. Enxt of the Kathna is the central tract, 
comprising the parganas of Kheri, Haiderabsd, Kasta and Pails. 
I¢ is the richest part of the district, with a good loam soil; bat 
on the borders of the rivers tho land is often sandy and inferior. 
Paila and the south of Haidarabad lie low, and clay soil occurs 
in the depressions, Kukrs Mailani, which is geographically 
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inoluded in this tract, is much inferiur to the yest: more than 
half the pargana ix forest Iand, while the cultivated portion is 
divided into two tracts, the north-western being a block of high- 
lying loam soil and the southern portion being damp clay. Tho 
whole lacks sufficient irrigation, and ix exposed to the ravages 
of wild animals. Tho last tract consists of the riverain pargenas 
beyond the Ul. It is o wild country, cut up with innumerable 
channels, flooded during the rains, and so fever-stricken as to 
seriously impair agricultural officioncy. The north is all forest, 
and wild animals do groat damage to the crops in its neighbour- 
hood. The cultivation is usually shifting and unstable; a few 
jocalitias in Nighasan and the south-eastern parganas arc beyond 
the reach of floods ; but the bulk of the tract is liable to be awept 
by the rivers, witha rewit that ix usually destructive. The 
Koauriala leaves behind it coarse and unfortilo sand ; the Chauka 
and Dahawar generally givo a finer doposit, in which good rice 
ean be grown; but they, too, bring down sand when in heavy 
flood. Added to this, the water is overywhero close to the Kurface, 
and is almost uniformly had. 

It will thus be seen that the rivers are tho most important 
physical characteristic of tho district, the different portions of 
which chiefly owe their uature to the character of the streams on 
either side, These rivers belong to two main systems, those of 
the Gumti and the Ghagra, and may now bo described in order. 

Tho first is the Sukheta, which stands apart, as it belongs to 
a third system, that of the Gange. It forms the south-west 
boundary of the district, separating pargana Pasgawan from 
Shahjahanpur. It risos in the latter dixtrict in 27°56! northand 
80° 5’ east, and aftor fowing for a few milos in a south-caxterly 
direction turns sonth to meet the boundary of this district, It 
subsequently passes through tho north of Hardoi, and empties 
itself into the Garra. The rivor ix a torrent during the rains and 
is genorally impassable, except by the bridges on the roads from 
Lakhimpur and Sitapur to Shahjahanpur. 

The next river of importance is the Gumti, which separates 
the Muhamdi and Pasgawan pargenas on the weat from Atwa 
Piparie, Magdapur and Aurangabad on the east. This luo rises 
in the Pilibhit district, in 28° 85’ north and 87° 80’ east, and 
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4 Eheri District. 

after a course of 42 miles through Pilibhit and Shahjehanpur 
onters this district at the village of Rampur and leaves it in the 
extrome south of Aurangabad, from which puint it forms the 
boundary between the Hardoi and Sitapur distiiets. It is here 
of little importan :e, and is not navigable. The river receives on 
its right bank two small tributaries, both known as the Chuha, 
ono of which rises a short distance to the north-we t of Muhamdi 
and joins the Gumti noar Magqgudpur in Pasgawan; while the 
other has its origin in Shahjahaupur, ant after forming the 
boundary between Muhaindi and Pa-gawan for some distanco, 
flows south through the laiter pargana and unites with the main 
stream on the Hardoi border. The Gumti is bridged on the roads 
from Shabjahanpur to Lakhimpur and Sitapur; el~ewhere it is 
orossed by forries. The hed of the rivor is woll defined, boing 
flanked by highsandy uplands with small patchos of taraé in places. 
East of the Gumti is the Kathna, which rises in the Moti jhil in 
Shshjahanpur, aud after a couric of ten miles first touchos this 
dirtrict near Mailani. Thence it flows in a routhorly direction 
along the western borders of Kukra Mailani, Haidarabad and 
Kosta, after which it flows into the Sitapur district, oventually 
felling into the Gumti after a course of about one landrod milos, 
Its banks sre clothed almost thronghout with jungle on either 
side, and for this reason and also owing to the depth of the chan- 
nel, it is not used for irrigation. The river is crowed hy the two 
roads from Muhamdi to Lakhimpur and by those from Muhamdi 
to Piparia and from Lakhimpnr to Aurangabad. 

Between the Kathna and the Ul, the next river of any size, 
there are ono or two smaller streams. The first of these is the 
Purai, an insignificant and ill-definod draiuage channel, which 
has its origin in the depressions near Khamaria in pargana Kesta 
and flows south-cast into Sitapur, forming for a short distance the 
boundary between that district and Khoi. This is o tributary 
of the Sarayan, which it joins close to the town of Sitapur. The 
Ssrayan rises in the Haidarabad pargana and near the town of 
Gola; but at first it is a very small stream, and only assumes a 
clearly-defined shape when it reaches the borders of Kasta. It 
then flows slong the north of that pargana, which it separates from 
Paila, in « very tortuous course, eventually turning south into the 
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Sitapur district, after traversing which it joins the Gumti. On 
the Sitapur border it is fed by the Jamwari, a small stream 
which rises in the north of Paila and flows south-east through 
that pargaua and Kheri. On reaching the southern boundary of 
the latter, it turns west along the district border and joins the 
Sarayan after a course of some 30 miles. Both of these rivers 
flow in shallow bods and in wet years are apt to causo destruct- 
jive and exicn-ive floods, 

The remaining rivers belong to the great system which devel- 
ops into the Ghagra. ‘The first, but the least important, of these is 
the Kowani, which rises in pargana Kheri, near tho village of 
Jumaita, and fluws south into Sitapur, forming for a few miles 
the boundary of the district. It in o »maji stream, fordable oxcept 
during the rains. It eventually falls into the Chauka in tho 
Sitapur district. East of this are many watorcourses, which have 
from timo io time boon the channels of the U1, Chauka, Ghagra 
and Ghaghi rivors. 

The Ul, which flows from north-wast to south-cast through 
tho centre of the district, ia a river of con-iderable dimensions. 
It rises in a series of swamps in pargana Puranpnr of Pilibhit aud 
first touches Kheri in tho north-west of pargana Bhur. It forme 
throughout the boundary of this pargana, separating it from Kukra 
Mailani and Paila on the west and south, and afterwards it 
divides Khori from Srinagar for nearly the whole distance. In 
the lant part of its courmo it bends northwards into Srinagar, adopt- 
ing an old bed of the Chauka, and then again south-cant, eventn- 
ally joining tho prosent Chauke on the southern borders of the 
district close to the boundary of the Lakhimpur and Nighasan 
tahsfls. It has a total length of about 110 milos. During tho 
cold weathor the river ia almost dry ; but in the rains it swells to 
a large volume, being in places one-third of a mile broad and ten 
feet deep or more. It is liable to floods, and as the bed lies low 
does some damage to tho cultivation in tho river valley. Theo river 
is bridged on the roads from Lakhimpur to Nighasan and from 
Aliganj to Gols. 

Beyond tho Ul lies the wide valley of the Chauka or Sarda. 
This river, which is known by many different names, contains 
the combined streams of the Keli and Serjn, the former having 
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its origin in the high snow-clad ridge that separates Almora and 
Nepal from Tibot, and the iaticr rising on the castern sido of tho 
Nandakot peak and then flowing south-castwards through Almora 
to join tho Kali ut Rameshwar. Thenco it flows sonth Lotweon 
Alma ond Nopal, the joint stream being known as the Kali. 
After leaving the hills noar 'Tanukpar, it turns south-cast, separat- 
ing the Tarai parganas and Pilibhit from Nopal, under the name 
of tho Sarda. At Motighat in the Pilibhit district it is joined by 
the Chauka, a stieam which probably represents merely an old 
hed of the iver, From that point it is generally known as the 
Chnuka till it joins the Ghagra near Bahramghat. The rivor 
throughout the course in this district »eparates Lakhimpur from 
the Nighasun tahsil. Its bed is liable to great changes, and from 
time to time extensive alterations have occurred in its course 
through Kheri. From one year to another it is nover possible 
to guoss where the river will next elect to flow; 2 great part of the 
lowlying country in its neighbourhood being flooded during the 
rains, it is always liable to carvo out for itself a new channel, 
At is generally Lolievod that the present Sarju or Suheli repro- 
rents an ancient bed of tho Chauka, while the samo may be equally 
true of tho U). Almo-t the whole of pargans Srinagar ia cut up 
hy ancient chanucls ancl yatorcour-es; and about seventy yoars 
ago, in a Keacon of unusual flood, the river suddenly adopted the bod 
of tho Kandhwa nake, destroying the villages of Srinagar and 
Mahowa. It slowly worked its way back, and for about thirty 
years used the new and the old channols impartially, Then the 
wators returned to their formor bed and there remained. A 
great change occurred in 1895, when the Chauka adopted tho 
cours of the Dahawar aud poured most of its waters along that 
stream into the Kauriala near Mallanpur; but it now exhibits a 
tendency to return to its ancient channel, Tho Chauka is gener- 
ally navigable and large boats ascend the river as far as the 
Marauncha ghat. It is nowhere bridged, but is crossed by 
numerous ferries. 

The Dahawar, which has now practically ceasod to exist as a 
separate river except in its upper reaches, is fod by a small 
stream known as tho Sukhni, which flows through the parganas 
of Nighasan, Dhaurahra and Firozabad. Both these streams and 
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the upper portion of tho Dahawar, which lies a short distance 
to tho west, are of little importance and probably represent an 
old bed of the Chanka. 

The Sarju or Suheli river onters the district from Nepal in 
the north of pargans Palia and flows in a south-casterly direotion 
with a yery irregular course along tho boundary of the Khairi- 
garh pargana, eventually joining tho Kauriala near Shitaba ghat. 
Like the Chauka, its course is lieblo to change and its bed varios 
from year to year. It has an average width of somo sixty yards, 
but tho depth is small and the current slugginh. It is fed by 
sevoral small tributary Hreams, most of which flow down from 
tho highor land on the north, draining the central deprossion 
of the foroxt tract of Khairigarh, The high bank on tho north, 
forming the southcrn boundary of tho sal forest, is about twenty 
feet high and occasionally more. Sometimes it follows close 
along the edge of tho river and elsewhero recedes to a distance of 
a mile or so, loaving low teri along tho river-vide. On both 
sides of tho stroam there are numerous channels and watercoursos 
which formerly containod tho bulk of its waters, As already 
mentioned, the river is believed to have at one time boon 
identical with the Chouka, but its preyont junction with the 
Kauriala has assumed a permanent character, 

Aloug the northern burders of Khairigarh flows the Mohan, 
which outers the district from Nepal near the village of Kanjeria 
and flows south-vast tu join tho Kauriala a short distance above 
Ramnagar. Lt risos in the swamps of tho Nepal forests, and 
is at first bul # smal] stream; but aftor receiving a numbor of tri- 
butariex, among which may be montionod the Katni aud Gandhra, 
ity volume is greatly increased ; ab Chanden Chauki it is a con- 
siderable river with »tecp bauks and a well-defined bed, Tha 
doop stroam of the Mohan was till recently the boundary of the 
district, but constant variations rendered a fixed boundary advise 
able, and tho demarcation of this has been recently carried out. 

Lastly, thero is the Kauriala, which flowy along the astern 
boundary of the district ; s groat rivor which has its origin in 
the Nepal hills and is known by this name till its junction with 
the Chauka, after which it becomes the Ghagra. It flows ina 
wide and sandy bed, and its channel is lisble to undergo constant 
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changes. Its banks are usually clothed with stretches of jhaw 
or tamarisk jungle. The floods of thia river occasionally do 
much damage. In 1871 it destroyed the ancient fort of Amar- 
garb in pargana Dhaurahra, a stronghold of the Jangre chiefs. 
At the same time a temple near the fort was swept away, great 
fragments of tho wall tumbling into tho rushing water. It is 
gonerally alleged by tho people that whilo they were watching 
the destraction of the shrino, a large iron-bound chest appeared 
in a roceas Jaid barc in the wall beneath the floor of the tomple. 
This was believed to bo the hidden treasuro of the rebet Raja of 
Dhaurabra, who was known to havo conccaled it somewhere in 
tho neighbourhood ; but before ropes could be procured, the 
remainder of the odifice was swept inte the torrent and its ruins 
buried in tho sand. Tho Kanriala is evossed by several ferries 
leading to tho Bahraich district, a list of which will be found in 
the appendix, 

A very large area of the district is coverod by water, 
amounting in 1904 to 106,117 acros or 6-6 per cent. of the whole, 
excluding tho forests, in which perhaps tho percentago is even 
greator. Tho proportion is unusually high; but this is only to 
bo expoctod in Eheri, where tho rivers and streams are excep- 
tionally numerous, and where they have so frequently changed 
their course, leaving behind old channela in which tho water 
collects to form Iakox or swamps of a more or loss pormanont 
charactor. Tho area undor wator ix greatest in tho Nighavan 
tahsafl, whore it reaches tho proportion of xome 9-8 per cent, 
of the wholo area; noxt comes Lakhimpar with ebout six per 
cent., and lastly Muhamdi, in which the averago is only 3-1 por 
eont,, ranging from 4°15 in pargana Haidarabad to only two per 
cent. in Magdapor. There are very few regular lekes north of 
the U1, but numerous large sheets of water oceur tu tho south, in 
Paila, Haidarabad and Khori. The lorgest, that at Simri in 
Paila, measures about two miles in length and breadth; in pargana 
Kheri there are fine stretches of water at Gumchini and Muhem- 
madabad, and another large jhil borders the village of Sikandara- 
bad. In these lakes the average depth of water is about three 
fect, and all are navigable by smali boats hollowed out of the 
tranke of trees. North of the Ul the old chennels of the 
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Chauka, Kauriala and other rivers have left pools and dopressions 
filled with water, especially where the stream took a curve. Theso 
lakex, which ‘are locally tormed bhaghére, are sometimes from 
ton to twenty feet deep and threo or four miles long, while their 
high banks aro in places fringed with magnificent groves, Some 
of the most noticeable of these Iskex are those at Ramis Bihar in 
Dhaurahra, boyond Tirkaulia in Paliz, and near Matera on 
tho Kauriala. Others of groat size are at Dharmanpur in 
Palia, in Nighasan, and all along tho Suheli. In the forests of 
Khairigarh there aro many such lakos and swaps, and also in 
the north-eastern portion of the pargana, botweon Singahi and 
tho Kauriala. Montion may be mado of the Rohia, Patehri and 
Jabde lakos in this tract, and those of Bhadi, Jharcla, Khajua, 
Mnjhola and Banki in the forest. Few of tho larger rheots of 
wator are usod for irrigation, but in tho south the smaller jhils 
aud the numerous tanks are freely omployed for this purposo and 
in ordinary years constitute the chiof source of supply for wator- 
ing the rabi harveut. 

The furosts of Kheri aro the most important in Oudh: thoy Forests, 
not only cover u far greater uroa, amounting to noarly half the 
forest land in tho province, but alo contain superior timber to 
those of Gunda and Bahraich, ‘The forest area, which includes 
all the resorved Jand, whether covered with trees or not, comprios 
tho groator part of tho Khairigarh pargana in the north, a consi- 
derable proportion of Palia and Nighasan to the north of the 
Chauka rivor ; and @ second expanse nf wooded conntry in the 
west, extending over much of the Bhur and Kukra-Mailani par- 
yanas, Theso woods stretch southwards along tho banks of tho 
rivors ay far ax tho Hardoi and Sitapur districts. ‘There is a con- 
tinuous tract of forest all along tho Kathna from Mailani to the 
southern boundary of the district, while tho oaytern bank of the 
Gumti exhibits patches of forests ax far south a1 Muhamdi, and 
again along the Ul there are unbroken woods extending to within 
ashort distance of Lakhimpur. The total forest area is about 
563 square miles; not all of this, however, consists of Government 
forests, as some 118 square miles are private property. 

The history of the Government forests dates from 1861, History. 
when 808 square miles, of which 278 were in Khairigarh and 25 
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in Bhur, were taken over and preserved as forest lands. The 
remaining 347 square miles of jungle wore divided into lots of 
5,000 acres or lex and given to men of supposed enterprise, who 
were to hold it revenue-free for twenty years, and then pay only 
half the rovenuo asessed on similar land. The only conditions 
were that they should cut down a quarter of the forest and bring 
a quarter of the land under cultivation within twelve yoars. 
Some grants wore sold outright ata price of Rs. 2-8-0 per acre, 
Hardly any of those foro-t lessees cither brought the land under 
cultivation under the first set of conditions, or paid up tho duo 
instalments of their purchasc-moncy under tho second, and con- 
sequently grants covering more than 120 square miles wore 
resumed by the State, while at the present time the area hold by 
lnndlords is but 72,371 acres. Tho Government forests, oxtend- 
ing from Kheri to Gonda, wero placed at first undor an officer 
styled the Suporintondent of Forets. In the Kheri, or first 
division as it was called, wero included all the «al and miscol- 
Isnoous fore-ts and gras lands in Khoirigarh betweon the 
Mohan and Subeli rivers, with the oxeoption of the Bardia vil- 
lages, 1n 1867 certain areas to tho south of the Subeli in por- 
gana Nighasau, which had boen markel off ak grants, but not 
dispored of, were transferred to tho Fore-t departmont, and to 
thoxe were added the grants resumed between 1870 and 18765. 
‘This tract, after minor alterstions, duo to tlre exclusion of certain 
cultivated lands within the grants and the addition of a fow 
hundral acres here and there, was constituted a separate subdivi- 
sion naw known ax the Bhira forost. Tho trans-Sarda forests 
and Bhira were reservod in 1879, and the sub-oqueut modifica- 
tions will bo uoted in dealing with tho sevoral ranges." 

‘The forest land to tho north of the Sarda lies mainly in the 
Khoirigarh pargana, beyond tho Suheli or Sarju river ; bat con- 
siderable portions are situated to tho west of this stream in Palin 
and Nighagan. Since the reservation of the forest in 1879 only 
one change of importance has taken place. This was the transfer 
to Government of the 27 villages known as the Bardia estate 
from the taluga of Khairigarh in roturn for cortain outlying 
areas of mixcellaneous forest. The exchange was proposed as 


e ‘Fotificstions ‘Nos, 194 and 195 of 28th Febreary 1879, 
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early aa 1868, when the Conservator pointed out the desirability 
of acquiring theso lands which lay within tho forest boundaries. 
Desultory nogotiations were carried on for twenty years; but it 
was not till 1894 that a formal agreement was made, and soon 
after the lands were incorporated in tho forest. From 1894 to 
1899 the villagos were managed by the Deputy Consorvator, but 
in the latter year 18 villages were handed over to the district 
officor and the remaining ninc, which wore uninhabited, were 
reserved.* Subxequently four more villages were reserved, threo 
of which hud long been deserted, while the other, Lohti, contained 
but a few acrex of cultivation.; ‘Tho total area of this forest was 
thus increased to 267 square miles, while in July 1905 the othor 
14 villages of Bardia wore re-erved ond handed over to the 
department, bringing up the total to 295 square milos.f 

The forest may be dividod roughly into two parts, the high 
alluvial Jand undor gad, and the low levels under mi+collancous 
spocies and grass. Only one-third, however, of the sat is on really 
high ground, the romaindor being on an intermediate level. The 
high alluvial land is that above the damar or high bank, a woll- 
defined ridge extending a» far vonth ax Khairigarh, about 30 feet 
in height, At tho top of thix bank is a plaweau oxtending inland 
for » varying distance and ending in an interior drop of some 
ton feet to the low-level aad forests and open grass plains, This 
low-lying tractis travoried by uumorous streams and water- 
courses, such ay the Nagra, Novra, Chawa and Janrahs, and dotted 
with many dopressions, the chief of which are the Mujhela, 
Bhadi, Ludarin, Ranwas, Nagra, Banki, and Churela lakes. 
Boyond this tract the ground again rises to a similar plateau run- 
ning along tho conrse of the Mohan. It would appear that at ono 
time all the country between tho two rivers was a lovel high plain, 
but that it was lowered by tho action of the central drainage chan- 
nels. In the oxtreme north, noar Kanjaria, thero isa large stretch 
of this high ground, which extends into Nepal. Tho low levels 
of the central portion are covered with act as well as the higher 
plateau, but are characterised by extensive grass blanks or 

© Notification No, 400 of 29th May, 1900, 


+ Notidcation No, 898 of 28ra March, 1902, 
f Notification No, 880 of 13th June 1905, 
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phantas, with afew waterlogged depreasions, in which no trees 
can grow. ‘She luw allnvium proper comprises the lands below 
tho high bank on both sides of the Subeli and on the right of 
the Mohan from Gaurighat to Ranwas, and consists of miscella- 
neous forest about 33 miles in length in the case of the former 
and 15 milos along the Mchan ; the breadth ranges from a few 
chains to some threo miles. Most of the forest lick abovo tho 
reach of floods; but the lower portions, which aro intersected by 
numerons channels and streams, are completely submerged during 
the ruins, There are many large Jakes in the low alluvium, the 
chief being Sathiana, Tedia, Mandhria, Kakraha and Kusumbha 
on the Suleli side; and Mahadews and Maknoha on the Mohan 
side, Tho boundaries of the forest were tomporarily demarcated 
in 1861; butduring the next five yoars they were redefined and 
eventually anasoury pillars, connected by ditches, were erected. 
In 1891 0 frosh demarcation was found necessary, and a series of 
numbored monoliths was put up. 

Before the forosts came under Government control, portions 
of thom, adjoining the cultivated land and uear the rivers, had 
boon worked for sat timbor by the Raja of Khairigarh, Eleo- 
where nothing was dono beyoud tapping for resin. In 1861 
selection fellings were started, and the best timber oxported to 
Bahramghat. Thoro was no market for inferior timber or fuel, 
and it was not till 1882 that the railway opened a new source 
of ineome from sloepors, seantlings, sigual-posts and the like. The 
khair forests were largely exploited from 1878 onwards, and 
havo beon rineo worked out. Up in 1891 nearly all tho follings 
wore curried out departmentally ; but in the three succeeding years 
this wax completely changed for private agency—a system which 
has since boon maintained. In 1892 9 working-plan was drawn 
up by Mr. Kexhavanand. The general scheme of the plan was to 
givo complete rest to the portions that had been most heavily 
taxed in recent years or only just closed to grazing, and to have 
a regular series of improvement fellings in other parts. The plan 
was subsequently modified in order to oqualize the outturn and 
for other reasons, and in 1903 was superseded by a new plan 
drawn up by Mr, F. A. Leete for a period of thirty years. This 
plan, however, is at present under revision, and arrangements will 
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be made for a felling rotation of 2! years. Under existing 
srrangements the forest ix divided into two ranges known as 
Kanjaria and Khairigarh, each of which is divided into two 
working circles, In the Kanjaria range the circles are the west 
sal, which comprises all the forest land proper and is divided 
into 85 compartments, and the west open circle, which consists 
of low alluvial soil below the high bank, and comprises the 
Bangnon block in the extreme north, and the Sumerpur and 
Sathiana blocks in the west and xouth along the Suheli, The 
Khairigarh range, which is separated from the formor by a 
line running north-oast through the forest from Dudhwa, con- 
siate of tho oast sad and east epan circles; tho former comprising 
40 compartments of forest land, and the latter the low alluvial 
blocks of Phaf-aia, Kakraha, Gulra, Kusumbha, Maholi and 
Nuniya, and along and narrow strip of similar Jand along the 
Mohan river. The general working schome is to removo by 
selection follings all the mature stock above 6 fect in girth, excopt- 
ing those individuals whose :otuntion is advisable from a sylvicul- 
tural point of view. Tho growth of the younger stock will at 
tho same time be promoted by improvement follings, thinnings 
and oleanings. The area of the whole forest will be operated on 
in 21 years, an approximately proportionate aro forming each 
year’s annual coupe. 

The Kanjaria range has n total area of 78,644 acrox, of which 
48,032 acres are in the west acl circle, Of the lattor 42,546 acros 
are onder fire protection, including 6,451 acres of open grass land, 
nalas and fire-linos. Of the remaining aroa 15,211 acres form- 
ing the west open working circle are stocked, half with miscella- 
neous unprotected fore-t and half with grass only. The other 
15,401 acres are occupied by eleven of the Bardia villages. Tho 
Khnsirigarh range has a total area of 110,531 acres, of which 79,105 
acres belong to the east sal cirele. The remainder is unprotected 
and consists chiefly of khair and shisham forests and other mir- 
cellaneous species; but 2,960 acres ncar Chandan Chauki are 
taken up by five forest villages. Of the cast sal circle 54,341 acres 
are stocked, while the rest consists of open grass, nalas and 
swamps. It is protected against fire with the exception of 14,447 
acres of grass land, 
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The Bhira forest consists of an irregnlarly-shaped block of 
land in the Kukra-Moailani pargana and the west. aud north-weat 
of Bhur, anil two detached portions, of which one, known as 
Allonganj, lies to the north in the oxtreme north-west corner of 
Bhur; and the other called tho Mailani forest, is situatod to tho 
wost on the river Katina. The main block has an arca of 95,413 
acres, while the others topother cover 3,176 acres. Whon first 
reserved in 1879 the furest was placed in charge of the Pilibhit 
divisional officer, and so remained till 1892, when it again formed 
a range and was attached to the Kheri division. In 1880 2 small 
area of 131 acres of uld cultivation was acquired and reserved ,* 
and rimilur_areas, aggregating 227 acres, which were taken over 
at tho same time, wero resorved in 1893.¢ In 1881 the Allenganj 
and Wazirnagar grants, comprising 4,206 acres of antl forest, were 
avquired from Mr. Hearsey in exchange for 4,280 acros of reserved 
scrub jungle and grass lands in this district and Hardoi, and were 
reserved in 1893.¢ A further addition of 5,053 acres, known as 
tho Kathna and Mailani grant:, wero mado over by the district 
authorities in 1886 and added to the reserves in the following 
year.§ Again, the area was reduced by the transfer of 197 
acres of reserved forest in 1891 to the Rohillkhand and Kumaun 
Railway,|| and by 131 aeros given hack to the Bhur estate. 
Leatly, an addition of 2,433 acres was made by exchange of 
Jand from Thaktw Gobardhan Singh of Bijua. The forest boun- 
dary was formerly marked by a three-foot ditch connecting the 
old masonry pillars erected when the grants were made under the 
waste Jand rules. This has been recently replaced by a norien of 
numbered monoliths set up at a convenicnt distance from each 
other. 

Like the trans-Sarda forest the Bhira range consists of two 
main portions, the high ground covered with eal trees and the low 
alluvium, gonernlly known as gunjar, moro sparsely clad with 
khair and miscellaneous species. The former consists of a 

Notification No, 6 of ud July 1880. 

+ Notification No. 862F of 1898. 

t Notification No. 822 of 18th September 1993. 
§ Notification No, 188F of 2nd April 1886. 

Wj Notification No, 203F of 28th July 1891, 
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plateau running from north-west to xouth-cast, between the 
Kathna and Barauncha rivers, with an average Iength of some 27 
miles anda breadth of six miles. On thenorth and north-east it is 
separated from the low alluvium by a high bank which nearly 
touches the Sarda at the northern corners of the Allonganj and 
Kataia blocks, and then running along tho south bank of tho 
Barauncha passod out of the forest at the castorn extromity. A 
similar high bank separates tho platcau on the west from the low- 
Jands along tho Uland Kathna, This upland area ie broken by the 
rivers and a number of watercourses and depressions representing 
the abandoned channelx of former rivers. The chief of theso aro 
the Kukargadha and Kidwar nates, which are almost continuoua, 
and appear to bo the remains of 8 western course of the Ul, The 
action of the rivers has resulted in tho formation of a sorias of 
ridgos and monnds ranning through the forest; there riso to a 
considerablo height abuve the doprewions and nales, and slope 
off gradnally into the neighbouring grass Jands; so that on 
cithor sido of the U1 is a succession of terraces desvonding to tho 
river, In tho depressions the prevailing growth ix dense grass, 
while the highor ground is covered with acd. The forest is 
interrupted by many open glades or chandars, covered with 
stunted scrub and sparse grass, the soil being poor and sandy, 
As they run in a direction generally parallel with tho streams, 
it seems probable that they represent old river beds, Tho low- 
lands or ganjar in the Bhisa forest cover a small aren, between 
the high bank on the north aud north-oast and the Sarda. They 
consist of a stretch of land scored hy a number of sircams, of 
which the chief is the Sutia; the channels gonorally follow the 
ordinary direction of tho rivers, but aro vory irregular and form 
jhils and mall lakos at every bend of their course. The whole 
area is 4,277 scres, and comprises the Khamaria block, covered 
partly with khair and other trees and partly with grass jungle. 
Tho latter is completely waterlogged in the rains, and the treos 
only grow on tho more elevated portions. The forest village of 
Kataia is also situated in this area, 

For the management of the forest a working-plan was drawn 
up in 1898-94 by Mr. Keshavanand for « period of 24 years, 
end this was supplemented by a further plan for 22 years 
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compiled in 1896; int both are now under revision, Prior to the 
constrnetion of the railway these forests had been practically 
unworked. While in the occupation of the grantees, the more 
accersible portions to tho south of the Ul were worked for 
small timber ; but in the rest little was done beyond tapping for 
resin. The prodace was exported toShaljahanpur and Lucknow, 
and the rates charged by the grantces variod from ene rupeo to 
two rupees annually for cach exporter. When the furosts were 
taken over hy Government they were found to have suffered so 
much from the old wasteful methods that any further extraction 
of green timber of the moro valuable species wax considered 
inadvisable; but saplings and poles of inferior kinds were still 
removed by the neighbouring villagers and other consumers. 
In 1877 portions of the forest were brought under fire protection ; 
but no systematic working was attempted owing to the want of 
a suitable market. This was croated in 1890 by the opening of 
tho railway, and in the following year improvement follings 
wero begun for tho purposes of supplying fucl. The khair forest 
in the north was worked in 1889 and in the following year, and 
all tho trees which could yicld catechu wore felled. Tho first 
working-plan divided the forests into four working circles, sub- 
divided into 28 compartmonts, varying in extent from about 700 
to 8,000 acres. 

The first of these circles is the Kishanpur, with a total 
avea of 16,946 acres, of which 9,380 acres are stocked with trees 
and closed to fire and grazing, while the rest consists of grass 
land and stream beds. This circle comprises the area to the 
north of the branch line fiom Mailani to Bhira and takes its 
name from the rest-house of Kishanpur. It consists of four com- 
partments, the southern boundary lying along the railway from 
the village of Mailani on the west to the Kishanpur-Hirapur 
road on the east, On tho enst it extends to this road as far as its 
junction with that from Bhira to Kishanpur, which encloses the 
foresta on the north-east. On the north the boundary is the road 
running due west from Kishanpur to the Ul river, and on the 
- west the forest extends tothe Shsahjahanpur district. The circle 
is set apart for the growth of small timber with a view to improv- 
ing the existing stock, ‘ 
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The second circle is known as Marha, from the rest-house of 
that name. It has an area of 29,874 acros, of which 23,471 acres 
consist of forest land under fire protection and closed to grazing 
and the remainder of open grays waste. It consists of ten com- 
partments and lies to the south of the railway, from Mailani on 
the west to the Kishanpur-Hirapur road on the east. Tho 
western boundary lios along the village Jands of Mailani and 
Salabatnagar in the north, the private forests of Messrs. 
Carew and Company in the centro, the dividing line being 
a nala known as the Sutia,and the road from Khareta to 
Mahorena in the south. The southorn boundary is formed by 
tho road from Hirapur to Singha, from Singha to Pipal, the 
villages of Kukra and Sarkarpur grant, and the road from 
Kukra to Mahorona. This circle produccs a fair quantity of 
small timber but is chiefly uxed for supplying the large quan- 
tities of fuol required by the railway. There are bosides two 
detached compertments to the south, extending from the lands 
of Gola on the south to the Kidwar stream on the north, On 
the east they are bounded by the road from Gola to Palhan- 
pur, and on the west by the private forests of Gola, Sarkarpur 
and Kukra, 

The third circle, known as Hirapur, is an irregular tract of 
forest, covering in all 47,547 acres. Of this 40,512 acres are 
stocked with trees and closed to firo, while the rest consists of 
grass lands and waste, It is made up of 13 compartments, Two 
of these lie to the south-west of Marha, between the Kathna river 
and the road from Khareta to Mahorena. Tho balk of the forest 
lies between the Ul and the Barauncha rivers, and consists of a 
long strip of land extending slong the eastern boundaries of 
Marha and Kishanpur and including two large blocks to the south 
and north-east of the Istter as well as the dotached portions known 

as Allenganj and Katais. It extends as far south ss the road 
from Gola to Aliganj. It was for this circle that the supplemen- 
tary working-plan of 1896 was framed, as proviously the forest 
was burdened with concessions in grazing, timber and minor pro- 
duce, which were undefined and could be claimod in any portion 
of the circle, A record of rights was prepared and the con- 
Qeasions were restricted to certein-areas known as the grazing 
ox, 
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sub-working cirole.* The rest was divided in four similar sub- 
circles, one of which, Kataia, is managed in the same way @6 
Kishanpur, and the others, called Palhanpur, Gola and Mahorena, 
are organised like the Marha circle. 

The last circle of the range is the Khamaria, which comprises 
the small block of 4,222 acres in the low alluvium between 
Kishanpur and the Sarda, Less than half the ares is stocked, 
the produce consisting of khair trees at present in an immature 
state. 

The staff of the Bhira forest comprises a ranger, a forester 
and 14 forest guards, while it is annually strengthened by the 
addition of a large temporary establishment for protective purposes. 
In the Khairigarh forests there are four rangers, two foresters, 
and 22 forest guards: during the working scason the staff is 
supplemented by jamadare and chaprasis to assist in the marking 
and felling operations and by clerks at the dopdts. Labour is 
obtained from Nepal for the most part, numbors of hillmen 
coming down during the cold weather, when work is alone pos- 
sible. During the rains most of the forest guards live at Palia 
or Kheirigarh. In the working season the range offices are at 
Dudhwa and Sonaripur. There are bungalows in the Kanjaris 
range at Kiratpur, Bankati, Sathiana, and Dudhwa ; in Khairigarh 
at Sonaripur, Salukapur, Chandan Chauki, Changs Nala, Belraian, 
and the Ghori Shah fort and in the Bhira range at Mailani, Kishan- 
pur, Gola, Bhira, Marha, and Palhanpur. 

Tho first attempt at protection in the trans-Sarda forest was 
made in 1873, when a regular system of fire conservancy was 
introduced, but it only applied to nine compartments near 
Dudhws. Extensions were gradually made, but it was not till 
1892 that the whole of the saz forests were brought under proteo- 
tion. Severe fires still cocur from time to time, but aince 1884 no 
great damage has been done, except in the case of an unusually 
bad fire in 1896, when over 48,000 acres were burnt, and in 1903, 
when the area destroyed was more than 10,000. In order to pre- 
vent the spread of fires the forests are divided into blooks by 
Hines of 100 feet and 50 feet wide, which are cleared annually, 


96.0.¥0 sg _. of 2nd October 1896, 
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The interior grasa plains and a wide strip along the lowlying 
forests are fired departmentally in order to isolate the sal reserves. 
In the Bhira forest, fire conservancy was not introduced till 1877, 
when a small area was first protected in the vicinity or Marha. 
Additions were made during succeeding years, but it was not till 
1885 that the attompts to protect a large area were a complete 
success, Sinco 1892 the whole range has been under protection, 
and in reesnt years the work of excluding fires has been most 
success fal, 

In the reserved forests no rights of user whatever exiat, but 
certain neighbouring villages have from the beginning enjoyed 
concessions in them. Orders have been issued from time to time 
for the regulation of these privileges, In 1861 only four kinds of 
timber, sal, shisham, twn ond ebony, were reverved ; but at a later 
date, dha, asaina, khair and haldw were added to the number. 
The forest rules of 1866 gave pormission to villages within three 
miles of the boundary to take out for their domestic use and farm- 
ing purposes whatever they liked, other than timber of the eight 
reserved kinds.* In 1876 2 commission was appointed to 
enquire into theso concessions, with the rerult that tho privilegos 
wore rather extended than otherwise. ‘The concessions were in no 
way limited, and the unchecked permission of grazing interfered 
with proper managemont, especially by delaying the introduction 
of fire conservancy. In 1879 rimilar concessions were granted to 
Privileged villages in the neighbourhood of the Bhira range, per~ 
mitting the inhabitants to cut inferior timber and poles of ebony 
dhao und asaina, and to take out dry sal, whother fallen or 
standing, fuel and thatching grass, free of charge so long as they 
were for their own bond fide use, They wore alto allowed to 
graze their cattle at half the ordinary iate, and till 1892 were 
allowed to burn more than half the forest. It was not until 1895 
that the privileges wae defined and limited as to quantity and 
loslity, although in Bhira 71 square miles had been closed to 
grazing in 1892+. These limitations do not effect the Tharus in 
the Bardia villages, who still continue to enjoy free grazing and 
timber under the orders of 1879. ‘With the transfer of these 

‘* Notification No, 27¥ of 24th September 1866. 
t Notifiestion No, 668 of Snd,October_1895, 
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villages to the Forest department the privileges of the Khairigath 
estate ceased ; but it has been found advantageous to grant timber 
and thatching grass at a reduced rate to cortain Khairigarh 
villages in retarn for aid rendered during the fire conservancy 
season. 

As has been already mentioned, the chief product of the forest 
is gal timber (Shorea robusta) and the primary object of manage- 
ment is the production of a continuous yield of a maximum quantity 
of such timber of good quality and large dimensions. It is chiefly 
exported from the trans-Sarda forest in the form of sleepers, logs 
and polos, the average amount removed annually between 1896 
and 1901 being ovor 362,000 cubic feot. The oxporte of other 
trees from theso forests have been vory small as compared with 
those of sal, The most important is the asaina (Terminalia 
tomentosa) which svoagod nearly 69,000 cubic fect. This tree 
is found mixed with the sal in varying proportions; on the 
high giound it forms sbout one-fifth of the total stook, while in 
the lower levols it is far more common. The miscellaneous 
species of the northein forests aro very numerous. The most 
important in the upland tract are the haldu, jamun and sandan, 
while in the low alluvium shisham and khair are the most 
numerous aod the latter of considerable valuc, In the Bhira 
range the trees are generally the same, but the sal is of inferior 
quality and large timber is not available. Considerable amounts 
of eal and aeaina are exported in the form of small logs and 
poles, but the bulk of the ptoduce consists of fuel, of which a 
large quantity is requirod annually by the Rohilkhand and 
Kamaun Railway, Tho minor produce is of some value, consisting 
of baib and thatching-grass, catechu and other less important 
articles such as hides and honey. The grazing foes have also 
constituted a considerable source of income snd aie charged at 
lower rates for those villeges which are allowed concessions than 
for othere. The chief market for all the forests is the railway, 
which takes immense quantities of fuel and sleepers and a 
considerable amount of logs and piles. There is, however, a brisk 
Jocal demand springing up for poles in the Bhira forests, The 
foreign market consists of the sale of logs and sawn timber in large 
towns euch as Debli, Mocrut, Shahjahanpur, Bareilly and 
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Lucknow, as well as fuel, small timber and bid grass, the last 
being used for the manufacture of paper at Lucknow. 

The revenue derived from the forests is large. In 1884 the 
surplus amounted to Rs. 1,562,250 and in 1889 to Ra. 1,35,800. 
Prior to 1892, when all tho working and export was done 
departmentally, the expenditure was very much largor and the 
excess of revenue over expenditure was not more than 33 per 
cent, Since that time private agency has been relied upon for 
the exploitation of the forests, and the result has beon most 
satisfactory. From 1894 to 1901 the receipts oxceeded the 
charges by no less than 206 per cent. and in the last year the 
net income derived amounted to nearly Rs, 1,92,000 while the 
expenditure was only Rs. 62,700. 

Besides tho Govornment forests and the private forests, 
which are tho remnants of the old grants and are for tho most 
part in the Kukra, Bhur, Haidarabad and Atwa Piparia parganas, 
there are numervus groves which have from time to time boon 
planted by zamindars and others. These groves arc chiofly to be 
found in those parts where thore is no forest, as in the southern 
parganas. In thoxo tracts which adjoin the forests the artificial 
plantations cover but a small aroa, At the first regular settlo~ 
ment the land covered by groves amounted to 36,275 acres or 
only two per cent. of the total area—a very low proportion for 
Oudh. In pargana Kheri, however, it was no loss than five per 
cont, and in Iaidarabad, Muhamdi and Peragawan it was about 
four per cent. On the other hand it was no more than ono per 
cent, in Kukra and the parganas north of the Ul, while in Palia 
the total grove area was only 229 acres. During tho currency of 
the settlement there was s considerable increase, many new groves 
being planted, and the area occupiod by them had risen in 1899 to 
89,882 acres. In 1903 it had slightly declined, being altogether 
88,726 acres or 2°4 per cent. of the whole district, excluding 
the reserved forest. The increase had been greatest in the par- 
gana of Dhaurahra, where the grove area had risen from 2,876 to 
8,921 acres ; it was also large in Srinagar, Paila, Aurangabad and 
Nighasan, while the other parganas all showed slight extensions 
except Muhamdi and Kasta, whero there had been an insignificant 
decline. These groves are chiefly of mango: in several places 
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jamun and shisham plantations are to be seen, while the bel, 
tamarind end other fruit troea are occasionally planted. The 
mahua is not common in this district, and it is only found in the 
forests. There are considerable areas of dhdk and scrub jungle 
outeide the forest tracts, which are of little valuo save for tho lac 
obtained from tho former, and are being gradually roplaced by 
cultivated fields. Tho trees of the district are of the usaal 


“varieties common to the north of Oudh: the more valuable species 


hayo already Leon mentioned in connection with tho foroste; 
while tho othors, which for the most part are found singly or in 
small groups, call for no special comment. The most conspicuous 
are the semat in tho north and tho paékar in the southern pargana, 

The govlogy of the district exposes nothing Int tho ordinary 
Gangetic alluvium, and consequently tho mineral products of the 
district ave bat fow. Kankar ix found in soveral parts of the 
Lakhimpur and Muhaindi tabxilx, but tho doponits are gonorally 
small and of an inferior character. Tho only oxtensive bods are 
at Gola, whero the kankar ix of good quality and of the variety 
known as silia. Thore is absolutely none in the Nighasan tahsil 
and this fact, combined with its comparative rarity in other parts 
of tho district, largely accounts for tho absonce of motalled roads. 
The cost varies, a» wal, with tho distance from the quarry, but 
genorally tho rate for digging and stacking hy the roadside 
ranges from Re. 1-15 to Re. 2-8 per hundred cubic fout, while the 
cost of carriago ix eight aunas a milo. Limo of good quality is 
obtainod from the sia kankar, and vells at Lakhimpur at the 
rato of Rs. 19 o: Rx. 21 por hundred cubic feet. Brick earth is 
obtainable in most parts of tho Lakhimpur and Muhamdi tabsilr, 
and bricks of fair quality and colour aro producod: in Nighasan 
the olay is of a poor description and the colour ia generally very 
bad. 

Bricks are made in three qualities, and the prevailing rates 
per thousand, delivered within a mile of the kiln, are Re. 10, 
Ra. 8 and Ra. 6 respectively. Other building meterials are gener- 
ally obtainable withoat difficulty, except in the case of stone, 
which has to be imported from a great distance. Sat timber is 
naturally abundant, and can be had in soantlings of all sizes: that 
from Nepal is of the finest possible quality and costs from Rs, 8 
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to Ra. 8-8 per cubic foot measured in work. Other timber, such as 
jamwn and shisham, can be obtained at all times, but not in large 
quantities. Labour, on the other hand, is both scarce and expan- 
sive: skilled artizans are rarely to be found, and as a rule the 
masons, carpenters and blacksmiths of the district are but poor 
craftsmon, 

The wild animals of Kheri comprise an unusual variety of Fauna. 
apecies, although they are practically the same as those of Bab- 
raich and Gonda. Most specios have been greatly reduced in 
numbors since annexation. The elephant is no longer found in the 
district, and the wild buffalo has disappeared, though formerly 
both are said to have bean common. Tigers still exist, but they 
havo fallen back before the spread of cultivation and are now 
confined to tho less accessiblo jungles. For sevoral years after the 
mutiny they were to bo met with in the woods along the Kathna 
and wore sometimes killed to the south of Muhamdi and 
Mitauli ; they wore also numerous in tho old bed of the Chauka 
near Matera, and in the forosts south of Aliganj. They have 
now, however, retired to the less accousible jungles of Khairi- 
garh ond Kukra, and their numbers have greatly decreased. 
Leopards aro still fairly common in the jangle tracts and do much 
damage among the cattle, Other carnivora inolude the wolf, 
wild dog, jackal, hywna and fox. Wild cattle are to bo found 
in some of tho forosts, and the bear occurs in the north. Pig 
are common, cxpocially in the jungles and their neighbourhoods, 
Thore aro many varietios of stags and antelopes. Black- 
buck abound between tho Gumti and the Kathna, and beyond the 
latter in Kakra and Bhur. Thoy are met with, but in smaller 
numbers, on the west bank of the Gumti and near the Sukheta, 
and also to tho north of the Chauka from Palia to Dhaurahra. 
Nilgai are common in most parts of the district, and especially 
along the banks of the Kauriala in Dhaurahra and Firozabad ; 
and on the Chauka near Srinagar. They do great damage to the 
crops, and are protected by popular prejudice in jungles euch 
as Kauria on the Ul, in the midet of high cultivation and dense 
population, Hog-deer are still met with in great numbers in the 
ravines and ancient watercourses now filled with lofty grass, 
which are found in Khairigarh and Kukra, and also in the 
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marshes and open wastes on either ride of the Chauka: they 
used to abound on the U1, but have long disappeared. Gond 
occur in diminishing numbers along the Chauka, and especially 
in the extreme north-west of Bhur. At one time they resorted to 
the gras jungles of Dhaurahra to the south of the Sukhota, but 
hore they have practically become extinct: other species are the 
sambhar, barking-deer, and four-horned antelopo, which aro 
confined to the forest tracts. ‘The chita] or spotted deer are found 
everywhere in the Khairigarh and Bhira forests, and also along 
the bank» of the Kathna. 

Tho birds of Khori are those common to northern India, but 
many specion ac found which are practically confined to the 
submontane tracts. No less than 353 varioties have beon obscrved 
in the dintrict, but many of these arc very rare. Gamo birds are 
found in abundanee, The groat bustard used to be rcon near 
Matora, but is now almost unknown. Florican were very common 
in former days in Bhur, but their numbers have been greatly 
reduced. Partricyos, jungle-fowl, quail, sand-grouse, peacocks, 
plovers and pigoons of different varieties are all very numerous; 
but the black partridge are not so universally found an formerly, 
and have retired before the spread of cultivation and taken refuge 
in the fore-t parganas, Water fowl of all kinds, both migratory 
and otherwise, are probably more common in Kheri than in any 
other district of the province, owing to the comparative proximity 
of the great breeding grounds acrow the Himalayas, During the 
cold weather all the north Indian species of snipe, duck, teal, 
widgeon, pochards and gecso virit the district, while enormous 
numbers of cranos, herons, ibis and other water birds remain here 
throughout the year. Thore is, however, no trade in birdskins, 
and the number of fowlors who derive their living from catching 
birds is rmall. The roturns of the last census showed 180 persons 
employed an shikaris, faleonors and birdcatchers, but the majority 
of these are engaged in the pursuit of fourfooted game. 

The fishories of the district are of some little importance, as 
the supply is abundant, and the rivers and lakes contain numbera 
of fish of all the usasl varieties, The mahseer is to be found in 
al] the larger rivers, while the other varieties are those common to 
the rest of Oudh. There is, however, no export trade, and the fish 
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are merely caught for home consumption or for hawking in the 
local bazars. The meana employed are the rod and line, nets and 
wicker baskets or traps of various descriptions as well as the spear 
or pachki, There are but few profesional fishormen, but numbers 
of Mallahs, Kehars and Mursalmans resort to fishing during the 
seasons as a subsidiary means of subsistence. 

With its wide arcas of forest and its cxtensive grazing 
grounds, Khori forms the chiof cattlo-breeding district in Oudh, 
and the animals raised hore and oxported to less favoured tracts 
constitute a valuable source of income. Large numbers of draught 
bullocks of superior quality are supplied to all the Oudh districts 
and also to those of tho Gorakhpur division. Thore are said 
to be five distinct breeds of cattle in the district, but only one of 
these perhaps may be considered tolerably frce from mixture with 
other strains, This is the Parehar, which derives its name from 
the tract of country so called between the Kathna and the Gumti 
rivers, comprising the parganay of Atwa-Piparia, Magdapur and 
Aurangabad. Popular belief ascribes the good quality of thia 
breed to the effects of the water of the Kathna, along whose 
banks aro the principal grasing-grounds. The villagos most 
famous for their cattle are Nukara and Kalwa in Aurangabad. 
‘These animals are of moderate size, with a symmetrical body, fino 
and glossy hair, small oars, long and pointed horus, and the tail 
thin, tapering and small, and terminating with a luxuriant tuft 
of hair which is almost always white, The usual colours are groy 
white, or black with white patches. The bullocks, which have an 
irritable tempor, are very fast and are said to be more enduring than 
animals of any other breed; they are cxpecially good for draught 
work, Ordinary plough-bullocks cost from Re. 30 to Rs, 80 a 
pair, but the better animals sometimes run up to Rs. 150. The 
second breed ia the Bhur, which is found between the Sarju and 
Chauksa rivers, They differ from the Parehar in their large sizo 
and coarser hair, while the bullocks are docile and compara- 
tively slow movers. A pair of five-year old Bhur animals of 


average quality costs from Rs. 60 to Re, 80. The Khairigarh | 


breed, which occurs between the Sarju and the Mohan, can hardly 
be called a distinct type now, on account of the constant,admix- 
ture of Bhur blood. Here and there, however, epecimens of 
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pure-bred. Khairigarh animals are to be found, which differ from 
the typical Bhur bullocks in having finer and more pointed horns 
with their euds turned backwards, a larger size, finer bair, 
longer tail, broader forehead and chest, and generally a more 
symmetrical shape. ‘They sre faster than the Bhur and nearly 
as hot tempered as the Parehar. A pair of average bullocks, 
which are admirably suited for cart work, costs about Ra, 50 
when five or six years of age; but superior animals ran up to 
Ra. 200 a pair. Clonely allied tothe Khairigarh breed are thove 
known as the Majhra Singahi, from the villages of those names 
in the extreme north-west of pargana Palia. In their features 
they gonorally resemble the Khairigarh animals, but are Jarger 
and onjoy the same degree of reputation a4 the Parehar for their 
paco, The price depends on the quality of the animals, aud 
varies from Rs, 40 to Rs. 200 per pair. Lastly, there ix the 
Dhaurahra broed, commonly found in the pargana of that name. 
This is the least valuable of all the breeds belonging to the district. 
The bullocks are of larger vizo than the others and bave rough 
and coarse hair, a heavy dowlap, thick, but often small and |lunt, 
horns, large bones, small but fleshy legs, with toes widely sct 
apart. They are said to be good for hoavy draught work, but are 
very slow movers with a sluggish, gentle temper. They are 
largely used for crossing with the animals of the Nanpara breed 
in Bahraich, Thero is ordinarily little care obsorved in brooding, 
and much might be offectod by tho selection of pure-bred 
bullocks and their location in the more important villages. The 
people of Parchar and of Majhra, however, who arc more carefal 
in this respect than other breeders, usually keep private bulls 
which have beon selected as calyes and aro nover broken to the 
plough. They accompuny the herds tothe pastures of Nepal, and 
whilo there the owners take sll possible measures to prevent 
any breeding between their animals and those of the Malwara 
and Kanchanpur breeds of Nepal. The Dhaurahra cattle-owners, 
on the contrary, prefer the Malwara bulls as being superior to 
their own. The district pastures are generally insufficient for 
the number of cattle, and are annually diminishing in extent. 
Consequently the breeders depend mainly upon the grasing 
available in the jungles of Nepal adjoining the northern borders. 
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The best cows of all five breeds are driven thither and kept for 
sight months in tho year, returning home for the rains. The 
male calves aro left behind after the rains to be sold, when the 
herds return to the northern pastures. Tho congregation of herds 
of all breeds in Nepal is an undesirable factor in the situation, 
as there is a constant danger of cross-brecding. The grazing 
areas, too, and cxpecially in the Parchar tract, have so decreased 
of late years that many of tho hords are kopt in the jungles 
throughout the year—a measure which ix gradually reducing 
their numbers. 

The first extimate of the number of cattle in tho district was 
made in 1860, when it wax calculated that thoro were altogether 
517,600 animals. At the firnt rogular settlement the number was 
returned at 598,674, which gave an ayorage of 7:17 animals por 
plough. In August, 1899, a regular cattle census was takon, and the 
returns showed a total of 243,404 bullocks and bulls, and 42,101 
male buffaloes, making altogether 285,505 plough-animals, from 
which it appears that the uld settlement returns includod cattloof all 
descriptions. A socond census was curricd out in the beginning 
of 1904, when the number of plough-animals was found to have 
risen to 335,268, including 56,302 buffaloes. This gave an 
average of somewhat over 2°5 avimals per plough—ua high propor- 
tion, which compares favourably with the other Oudh districts. 
Cows numbeied 344,996, cow buffaloes 70,588, and young stock 
291,289—all of which show a considorablo increase over the 
returns of 1899. A+ ix only to be expected, tho number of cows it 
larger than in any other district of Oudh, aud is only approached 
by Gonda and Bahraich, While kept on the Nopal borders tho 
cows live on grazing only, salt heing given once or twico a month. 
At other times cows kept for milking purposes are stali-fed on 
chopped straw, oil-cake, and vccasional grain and bran. The 
yield of milk is small, and even in the case of stall-fed cows 
averages from half a ser toa ser daily. Most of it is made into 
ghi, of which large quantities are exported from this district. 

The other domestic animals are of little importance. The 
last returns show a total of 61,720 sheep, and 309,928 goats. 
Neither of these figures are remarkable. Theso animals are 
kept for food, for the sake of their wool and hair, which is made 
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into blankets and felts, and for penning on the land. There is 
practically no horse-breeding in the district. The census of 1904 
showed a total of 17,739 horses and ponies—a high figure for Oudh; 
put the majority of these are small animals of an inferior descrip- 
tion, used for carrying grain and similar purposes. There were 
fewer donkeys and camels than in any other part of Ondh. 
Tho only other noticeable feature of the census was the number 
of carts, amounting to 25,552—an unusually high figure for this 
part of the province, These vehicles are of the ordinary deserip- 
tion for the most part ; but there are largenumbors of the lighter carts 
known as adha and rath, as in Hardoi. Those latter varieties are 
generally drawn by the Parehar and superior breeds of bullocks. 

Tho district is at all times subject to epidemics of cattle 
disease, which carry off large numbers of animals. The returns 
are in all cases upreliable, and this ix particularly so in Kheri, as 
the pastures are in the most inaccessible tracts of the district, 
It is generally stated by the people that discase was unknown 
before annexation, although this appears incredible. The popular 
beliof is probably due to the fact that no violent epidemics were 
remembered of equal intensity to that of 1871, when it was 
calculated that about one-fourth of the whole cattle stock of the 
district perished. The commonest forms of disease appear to be 
rinderpert, locally known as pokna or reg, foot-and-mouth disease 
or khurha, that known as ghatarwa, which has been diagnosed 
as hemorrhagic septicemia, and may be briefly callod sore-throat 
and poisoning from grazing on rank grass and dangerous planta 
in the marshes, which results in a malady called by the natives 
chaundhiana, Anthrax does not appear to be common in this 
district. Rinderpest was very virulent in 1895; but since that 
time there have been no bad epidemics—a phenomenon which has 
been observed in almost all districts of tho province. In order to 
check the spread of this cattle diseaso the services of a civil 
veterinary assistant have been placed at the disposal of the dis- 
trict board. 

The nature of the climate varies with the locality. To the 
south of the Ul river, which generally forms the dividing line, 
the country resembles that of the adjoining districts of Sitapur 
and Shabjabanpur ; while to the north, where the land is traversed 
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by numerous rivers and covered by wide stretches of foresta, it is 
the most unhealthy part of Oudh. The climate is on all sides 
admitted to have improved somewhat since the first regular 
settlement; but deadly fevers are still endemic, the water is bad, 
and from time to timo violent outbreaks of cholera almost depo- 
pulate large areas. The variation in the conditions seems chiefly 
to depend on the level, as in the upland tracts sickness is not 
usually prevalent, but in the lowlands, where large areas are 
under water for several months of the year, malaria is very 
prevalent ; this is also the case in the forests, especially at the end 
of the rains. Another unhealthy eeason in the north is the hot 
‘weather, when the water is unusually poisonous. There can be no 
doubt that the disappearance of jungle and waste land before an 
advancing population will to aome extent mitigate the rigour of 
the climate in the north of the district; but progress will neoes- 
sarily be slow. There are no regular meteorological stations 
in the district; but on the whole it may be said that the 
heat of Kheri is less than that of the adjoining parts of Oudh, 
Reeords taken in former years show that the thermometer seldom 
registers over 100°, and that the mean annual temperature of 
Lakhimpur is about 79°. May and June are the hottest months 
and the mean temperature is about 89° and 91° respectively. 
The cold weather lasts longer than in the southern districts, and 
the average temperature from the beginning of October to the end 
of March is not more than 72°. Daring the winter months 
the nights are very cold and foggy, and remain cool till late in 
the spring, during which poriod there is a heavy fall of dew. 
Frosts frequently occur and are often severe in the open tracts, 
The prevailing winds are westerly, they begin in March and 
usually blow strongly in April and May, becoming excessively 
hot till the approach of the monsoon. Northeily winds also often 
occur in the parts beyond the Sarda. 

The rainfall of the district is above the average of the prov-~ 
ince, This is due tothe proximity of the Nepal hills and to the 
cold winds that blow from the north, and also to the vast 
areas under forest and jungle. Records of the rainfall are extant 
from 1865, but up to 1870 observations were only taken st the 
district headquarters, In the latter year rain-gauges were also 
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established at Muhamdi and Gola, but that at the latter place 
was transferrod to Nighasan in 1876. The average annual rain- 
fall from 1870 to 1904 for the whole district was 45:0 inches, 
There are considerable local variations, as more rain falls in the 
northern parganas and in the forest tract than elsewhere. The 
average for Nighasan is 48:5 inches; at Lakhimpur the fall 
closely approximates to the general avorago, the mean annual 
amount since 1865 being 45-24 inches; whilo the Muhamdi tahsil 
is the driest, having an average fall of 43°45 inches. The 
district differs from those of southern Oudh, in that 1 considerable 
winter rainfall may generally bo expected; and frequently 
showers ocour in months of the year which are usually dry else- 
where. Tho annual variatio: s are ronarkably Imge. On cleven 
occasions since 1870 the total has excocded 50 inches: the wettest 
year on record being 1871, whon the average for the whole district 
was 70:45 inches and uemly 80 inches fell at Gola, In 1879 the 
total average was 64-43 inches; but wheroas less than 50 inches 
fell at Khoi, Muhamdi recorded no less than 76°6 inches, which 
was far the groatest amount ever registered in that taheil, From 
1889 to 1894 the fall was considerably in excens of the average : this 
series of wet yems culminated in 1894, when the mean total for 
the whole district was 69-82 inches, the hoadquazters tahnil receiy- 
ing 77:3 inches, The result was a groat deterioration of the 
lowlying tracts as the soil became waterlogged. It was remedied, 
however, by the dry seasons of the threo enauing yearr, when the 
fall was considerably below the average. The diiest year on 
record was 1880, when the Nighasan tahsil received less than 15:4 
inches, the average for the whole district heing 24:4 inches, The 
only other years with less than 80 inches of rain were 1878, 1881 
and 1883. In 1887, a ycar of famine, the average was over 
31 inches; but the fall was very unseasonable. The same thing 
happened in 1896, although the defect in the rainfall was very 
small, the average for the district being as much as 41°17 inches. 
As elsewhere, it has been observed in this district that famine does 
not necessarily result so much from deficient rainfall as from an 
early cessation of the monsoon, which prevents the kharif harvest 
from attaining maturity, and also causes 2 contraction of the area 
sown for the winter crops. 
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‘With its bad reputation for unheslthines, it is only to be 
expected that the death-rate should be higher in Khori than in 
many other parta of Oudh. At the same time it in less than in 
the adjoining district of Bahraich, where the physical conditions 
are \ery similar. According to the roturns, the death-rate from 
1871 to 1880 was only 28-28 per millo; but this was undoubtedly 
too low and may be ascribed to a defective aystem of rocord. For 
the following decade the average was 30-09, and from 1891 to 
1900 it was as much as 36°37 por mille as against 37-47 for the same 
period in Bahraich. The highest rate ever recorded was that of 
1894, an abnormally wet year, when it rose to 63:15 por millo, 
and the lowest in 1901, when it was only 28-9. The birth-rate, 
on the other hand, generally exceeds that of deaths by a consid- 
erable margin. From 1891 to 1900 the avorage wax 40-09 per 
mille, and since the famine of 1897 up to 1904 it was no less 
than 48°09.* The general unhealthines« of the district is 
to some oxtent illustrated by the returns of the principal 
causes of death; and although these are seldom accurate, they 
show very clearly the relative position of the prevailing 
diseases. 

By far the most common is fever, which in everywhere pre- 
valent, but especially in the forest tracts. In the police circles of 
Palia, Bhira and Nighasan it is especially fatal, and the deatb- 
rate in these three circles is far higher than in other parte. 
Fever reaches its maximum in the months of August, September, 
and October, and attacks natives and Enropeans alike. The 
inhabitants ascribe the prevalence of fever and of the resultant 
bowel complaints in a large measure to the petroleum or liquid 
bitumen which is frequently found floating on the surface of the 
well water. The retwrns from 1871 to 1901 show that Sut of the 
total number of deaths recorded, no leva than 84°5 por cent. were 
ascribed to fever, and in some years the proportion is very much 
higher. 

The district is from time to time visited by revere epidemics 
of cholera. The early records are unreliable; but from 1871 to 
1880 the annusl mortality was 865, more than half the deaths 
oconrring in the last year slone, In the following decade there 
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were severe outbreaks in 1882 and 1883, but these were altoge- 
ther eclipsed by the groat efiidemic of 1890, when over 11,500 
persons died of this disease. The annua) average for the ten 
years amounted to 2,252. From 1891 to 1900 cholera was 
always present in the district; but the worst epidemics were those 
of 1892 and 1894, which together carried off over 11,000 persons, 
In only three years since 1871 have the number of doaths from 
this cause been under 100. 

Small-pox was formerly very prevalent in this district, but 
of late years has greatly declined in intensity, and in 1900 the 
returns were for tho first time on record blank. From 1871 to 
1880 the average mortality was 1,113 annually; thore were no 
exceptional epidemics, and the direase appeared constantly every 
year. During the following ten years the average was very 
much higher, being nearly 2,000 a year; but in this case the 
mortality was due chiefly to the outbreaks in 1888, 1884 and 
1888. Since that timo there have been no similar epidemics, 
although in 1893 and 1897 the number of deaths was over 1,000. 
The improvement that has taken place in this connection can 
only be ascribed to the spread of vaccination. Preventive 
measures were first adopted in 1870; but for the next twenty 
years vory little progress was made, the average number of vac- 
cinations being less than 2,500 annually. In 1890, however, a 
rapid improvement was observed, no less than 6,536 persona 
being vaccinated, while two yeare later the number had more 
than doubled, and in 1894 it rose to over 27,500 During the 
next ten years the number rose steadily, the annual average for 
the decade being 80,200, while in 1901 the number of successful 
primary vaccinations was over 36,000. The result is that the 
district is now better protected than many other parte of Oudh, 
and nearly 22 per cent, cf the population have been vaccinated— | 
a figure which is only surpassed in Sitapur, Hardoi- and 
Lucknow. The vaccination establiahment consists of an asais- 
tant superintendent and 22 vaccinators under the charge of 
the civil surgeon. The cost, which amounts to some Rs. 2,260 
annually, is mainly met by the district board, while contribu- 
tions are also made by taluqdars and the towns of Lakbimpur 
and Mubamdi, 
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The district remained free from plague for alonger period Plague. 
than any other part of Oudh, and up to the present the ravages 
of this disease have been very slight. The first outbreak 
occurred in November 1903, when there were four deaths, the 
infection having been carried from the Sitapur district, There 
were only six deaths in the following month, while in January 
1904 there was a slight increase, and in the next month a few 
cases occurred at Lakhimpur, Muhamdi, Kheri, Palia and 
Maikalganj; but the desth-rate fell off in March, and by May 
the district was entirely free, 

The first statistics of infirmities were collected at the census Infra 
of 1881. The returns then showed 104 lunatics, 3,215 blind 
persons, 940 deaf-mutes, and 329 lepers. Theso figures were, it 
would seem, only approximately accurate, for at the following 
census there were considerable variations. Tho number of insane 
persons fell to 80, of blind persons to 2,549, and of lopers to 239, 
while deaf-mutes increased to 1,080. In 1901 there was a 
general decrease, pave in the case of insanity, 141 persons being 
thus afflicted. Lepers numbered 174, a far lower figure than in 
any other part of Oudh, Only 1,418 persons were blind, again 
a very insignificant number, the decrease being probably due to 
the great disappearance of amall-pox and the spread of vaccina- 
tion. Ophthalmic disorders are, however, fairly prevalent, aa 
both ophthalmia and conjunctivitis are common during the 
summer months. In the case of doaf-mutes the decline was most 
remarkable, the total number of afflicted persons being 295, in 
striking contrast to the neighbouring districts of Oudh and 
especially those beyond the Ghagra. It would seom that goitre 
is not so prevalent in this district as in those to the east, and 
this appears to be also the case in Pilibhit, Neini Tal and the 
other other submontane districts further west. Such cases as 
ogeur are confined to the north of the district and capecially to 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Chauka, the water of which 
river is supposed to cause this disease. The total number of per- 
sons afflicted under all heads was only 2,028, which is less by 
one-third than the general average for Oudh, 
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AGRICULTURE AND CoMMEROE. 
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Kuen has at all times been the most backward district of Oattin 
Ondh, a necessary result of its geographical position. With an 
unhealthy climate, an unusually large proportion of forest, and 
wide tracts of land which are in the highest degree precarious, it 
is only to be expected that the cultivated area should be small 
and fluctuating. To these causes must be added the difficulty of 
obtaining cultivators in sufficient numbers, with the resultant effecta 
of lowand favoured ronts and the absence of competition to induce 
any unusual effort to obtain moro from the soil than is sufficient 
for bare existence. On the other hand thero has boon much 
improvemont sineo tho annexation of Oudh. From 1859, when 
order had been restored after the mutiny, steady progress has 
beon maintained, although checkod from timo to time by advorse 
seasons and other calamitica such as floods and opidemics among 
men and beasts, Tho firat records of cultivation wore those of 
the revenue survoy of 1865, when the atca under the plough was 
‘798,942 acres or 53 per cent. of the whole, excluding the reserved 
foreats and the jungle grant. A partial rosurvey was made ten 
years later and it was then obsorved that in all of tho cight par 
ganas so treated, except Bhur, thore had been a decrease of cultiva- 
tion, owing to severe epidemics and various causes, and that the 
cultivated area was only 778,615 acros or 61 per cent. It was 
considered probable that the decline had beon really much greater, 
asin several parganas which wore left untouched the loss of cattle 
in 1871 had been very severe and the exodus of cultivators no less © 
extensive, Annual returns were not propared till 1885; and it 
was then ascertained that the district had fully recovered, for no 
Jess than 826,974 acres were nnder the plough. This was, however, 
an abnormal season, aa the average area for the ten years ending 
in 1883 was 807,750 acres, although in the last half of the decade 
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the district was in a more flourishing condition than ever previ- 
ously, and in 1892 tho cultivated area amounted to nearly 840,000 
acres. From 1893 thoro was a marked decline owing first to a 
suecession of exceptionally wet seasons, and then to the famine of 
1896-97, when no more than 716,809 acres were under the plough. 
The next two years were occupied by the survey and no returns 
are available; but in 1900 the recovery was fairly established 
and in the following year the increase in cultivation was no less 
than 90,000 acres. Thus, whereas the average from 1894 to 1897 
inclusive was only 751,700, from 1900 to 1904 it was no leas than 
842,000 acres, the highest figure on record being reached in the 
last year, when 54 per cent. of the land, excluding the forest area, 
was cultivated. If the proportion does not appear much greater 
than that attained in 1865, it must be remembered that the total 
area has been very largely awelled by the resumption of jungle 
grants, the addition during the forty yeara being over 1,382,000 
acres, almost all of which is still uncultivated, so that the develop- 
ment of the more settled portions has really beon very remark- 
able, 

The proportion varics greatly in different parts of the district. 
At the first regular seitlement the average for the headquarters 
tahsil was 52 per cont., for Muhamdi 60 per cent. and for Nigha- 
san 44 per cont. The highest rate was observed in the Kheri 
pargana, followed by Magdapur, Paila and Firozabad; and the 
lowost in Khairigarh, Kukra-Mailani and Palia, which have the 
greatest propottion of forest. The relative position of the various 
parganas has undergone but little chango in subsequent years, 
The Lakhimpur tahsil in 1904 had 57 per cent. cultivated, while 
in Mohamdi the average had risen to 61 per cent. and in Nighasan 
the change was very small, only 45 per cent. of thearea being under 
the plough. Pargane Kheri easily maintained the foremost place 
with over 72 per cent., and next came Paile and the lighter soils 
of Muhamdi. The least developed tracts were the same as before, 
Palia showing less than 15 per cent. under tillage. 

The area classed as culturable at the first survey, in addition 
to the land actually bearing orops, was 522,672 acres or 85 per cent. 
of the whole. The term is a vague one, and at different times has 
had different significations, It now includes the grove ares, to 
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which reference has been made in the preceding chapter, fallow, 
both old and new, and culturable wastc, as well as land prepared 
for sugarcane. The last in 1904 covered 5,356 acres, and the 
difference in quality between this and the uncultivated waste 
illustrates the comprehensive charactor of the gonoral heading. 
Fallow and waste togothor amounted in 1901 to 531,788 acres or 
3-28 per cent. of the whole area, excluding the forests, a» before. 
A large proportion of this is undoubtedly too poor ever to repay 
the cost of tillage. Old fallow, 116,565 acres, is not much better 
than a considerable portion of the culturable waste, and the same 
may be said in this district of the bulk of the new fallow, 104,166 
acres. The presence of eo large an area of land temporarily 
abandoned is duc to the general style of cultivation in the dis- 
trict. In many parts, it ix true, the tenants find it necessary to 
allow the land to lie waste for a ycar or two, but more often its 
existence is due to the casual character of the tillage, which fluo- 
tuates to an extraordinary extent in the northern pargenas, 
Half the fallow of each kind is to be found in tho Nighasan 
tabsil and the bulk of the remainder in the tract betweon the 
Chauka and the Ul. In the southern and more settled parganas 
there is but little, and here the culturablo waste is almost all 
jungle which has not yet beon cleared—a very different type of 
waste from the broad expanses of open grass land that are so fre- 
quently to be seen in the vorth. Such land can, and probably 
will, to some extent be brought under cultivation. Since the 
last settlement the area has been largely reduced, whilo the fallow 
area has remained practically constant. The reduction of the 
former has been some 48,000 acres, cultivated within recent years; 
while the rest of the new cultivation has come for the most part 
out of the land classed as anculturable—a striking illustration of 
the general looseness of the classification of untilled areas. 

The soils in this district are gonerally the same as in the 
reat of northern Oudh: sandy bhur in the more elevated portions 
and along the high banks of the rivers; loam or dwmat in the 
level uplands ; end matiar or clay in the depressions, All these, 
however, are capable of great variations: there is for instance a 
great difference between the loam left as an alluvial deposit by 
the Chauka sfter the annual floods and the light but fertile soil 
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which is called by the same name in the Kheri pargana and else- 
where, The former is often distinguished, as in Bitapur, by the 
namo of pan ; it yields fino crops for # short time, but is quickly 
exhausted. Another poculiar soil is that known as tapar, which 
is found beyond the Chauka : it is ofa light gritty description and 
of very poor productive power. If is locally classed as bhur, but 
is altogother different from the soil generally known by that 
name, Clay again varics, from the stiff unworkable varioty in 
which rice can alone be grown, and that after abundant rain, to a 
much more tractable kind in Nighasan and Khairigarh, where it 
is held in high osteem. At tho first rogular settlement the 
aaseased area was divided into throe classes of soil; but the first was 
all loam, the second clay, and the third bhus including tapar. The 
percentages wero 68, 23 and 1 respectively, but the classification 
was almost too rough to be of great uso, First class soil ulso 
included manured lands, which amounted to 10 per cent., and 
probably corrosponded with what ix now stylod goind, the highly 
cultivated lands in tho immediate vicinity of the homestead, At 
the last settlement the conventional and natural classifications 
were used conjointly. A separate class war allotted to both 
goind and bhur; but loam was united with manjhar, and clay 
with palo, the nsual term for outlying and casual cultivation. 
The result of this classification was that goind occupied 10-9 por 
cent., dwniaé and manjhar 57-2 per cent., matiar and palo 24:3 
per cant.,and bhur 7°6 per cont. of tho cultivated area. There 
are naturally great vaiistions in the sevoral proportions in diffor- 
ent paris of the district, and the predominating soils in tho various 
parganas are pointed out in the separate articles at the end of this 
volume. Generally speaking, it may be said that most of the 
bhur is in the Muhamdi tahsil; clay i. always to be found in the 
depressions, especially in Paila, Kukra, along the Shahjahanpur 
border, the Kunawat tract in Khairigarh, and along the Jamwari 
in Kheri; and the highest percentage of goind is to be found in 
Kheri, Haidarabsd, and the better portions of the Muhamdi 
tabsil. 

Generally it may be asserted that in this part of the province 
floods rather than drought are chiofly to be feared, and their 
opcurrente causes more distress than famine. A series of wet 
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years must necessarily affect the lowlying tracts and result in 
saturation, while a subsequent drought, as was the case in 1896, 
will be actually beneficial, These inundations are very destruc- 
tive in almost the whole river tract, and especially in Dhaurshra, 
Firozabad and Srinagar along the course of the Chauka. Satura~ 
tion is also liable to occur in the western portions of Muhamdi 
and Pasgawan beyond the Gumti, the north of Aurangabad where 
there is a large extent of lowlying swamp, Paila and the south of 
Haidarabad, in which the jhils are apt to overflow and damage the 
neighbouring fields, the east of Kukra-Mailani, and slong the 
natural diainage lines in Kasta. Drought, on the other hand, may 
always be expected to affoct the trans~Gumti tract and the Parehar 
between the Gumti and the Kathna, while the central portion 
between the latter :iver and the U] will suffer to a less extent, 
the damage being mainly confined to those parts usually irrigated 
from tanks, West of the Kathna the land is for the most part 
high and sandy and the sub-soil is too light to admit of the con- 
struction of unprotected wells ; but in times of scarcity the loss can 
be minimised in the more favourably situated villages by render- 
ing prompt assistance in woll construction. These conclusions are 
amply borno out by a consideration of the effects on this district 
of the droughts of 1877 and 1886 which resulted in so groat a 
distress elsewhere, 

The style of cultivation to be seen in this district is as varied 
a8 the parganas themselves. Nowhere, indeed, do we find that 
careful and minute tillage which characterises the highly develop- 
ed districts of contra] and southern Oudh ; but there is a vast 
difference between the standard of husbandry in pargana Kheri, 
for instance, and in the parts beyond the Chauka. In the more 
settled parganas, where numbers of Kurmis and other good tenants 
are to be found, the cultivation is fair and sometimes good ; but 
in the north the large holdings, the unhealthy climate and the 
precsriousness arising from floods and wild animals result in 
carelees and slovenly tillage. An unusually large proportion of 
the land is held by non-resident tenants, and the result of this ie 
at once apparent. Manure is hardly ever used in the northern 
parganas, and indeed is scarcely needed owing to the universal 
Practice of leaving the land fallow for long periods. South of the 
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Ul much of the land is very well manured,’especislly in the 
sugar-producing parganas of Kheri, Haidarabad, Paila and 
Muhamdi, where the capacity of the soil har boon so improved' by 
constant high cultivation that it is now equal to almost any in 
Oudh. But elsewhere the general backwardness of Kheri is 
illustrated by the prevalence of mixed crops and the absence of 
any regular system of rotation. 

There are tho usual harvoste called by the usual namos, the 
kharif or autumn, the rabi or spring, and the zaid or additional 
harvest, The last ib of very little importance in thin district, 
and for the three years ending 1904 the average area sown 
in this harvest was only 2,349 acres. Two-thirds of thin was in 
the Nighasan tahsil and the bulk of tho remainder in the Bhur 
and Srinagar parganas of Lakhimpur. Almost tho wholo area is 
taken up by melons and vegetables. The former are very 
largely grown in the Firozabad, Dhaurahra and Nighasan 
parganas, this crop being always found in the alluvial soil 
near the rivers, The ealy millet, known as sanwan, which 
is fairly common in Sitepur, is practically unknown in this dis- 
trict, The relative position of the kharif and rabi harvorta 
varies according to the season, especially in the eastern and 
northern parganas, where, if the floods are not excessive, valuable 
kharif oropr are raised ; while the rabi, though less precarious, is 
always of an inforior quality. At the first regular sottlement the 
kharif covered 429,530 acres or 60°8 per cent. of the cultivation, 
as against 320,219 acres or 45:3, per cent. occupied by the rabi. 
For the five years preceding the second settlement the propor- 
tions were 70:7 and 54:5 por cent, rospectively, and in the year of 
settlement the difference was very much more marked. The 
averages for the four years ending in 1904 were 582,618 acres 
sown in the kharif, and 422,041 acres in the rabi harvest, the 
proportions being nearly 58 and 42 per cent, These figures are 
for the whole district, but in the Muhamdi tabsil the rabi 
actually exceeded the kharif by over 11,000 acres, while in 
Nighasan the latter covered more than double the 
area of the former—results which clearly illustrate the very 
different conditions prevailing in different parts of the 
istrict, ~ * 
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The most noticeable feature in the recent history of agricul- 
ture in this district is the enormous development of the system 
of double-cropping, resulting from an increased revenue demand 
and the desire to obtain an increased produce from the land, At 
the first reguler settlement only 43,750 acres or 6-1 per cent. of 
the land cultivated bore two crops in the year, but by 1885 the 
area 80 treated was no less than 161,441 acres or over 18 per 
cent. Asin other cases the amount varies with tho season, but 
the increase has, as a rule, been steadily maintained, and only in 
1888 and 1900 did it fall short of this figuro: in 1891 it reached 
the unusual amount of 249,344 acres. Altogether from 1884 to 
1898 the averngo was 20 per cent. of the cultivation, and for the 
next ten years over 23 per cont. The amount varies groatly in 
different parts of the district; the highest proportion in to be 
found in the Nighasan tabsil, where a second orop is usually 
raised by rowing broadcast on tho rice-fields, and it is much 
lowor than clsowhere in the dry parganas of Muhamdi. The 
details for each pargana of the district in 1904 will bo found in 

“the appendix.* 

Rice is by far tho most important crop in tho district, and in 
each of the tahsils it occupies over 30 per cont. of the area culti- 
vated in the kharif. As in Sitapur, there has been an enormous 
inorease in the rice area since the first regular settlement, the 
soreage under this staple having almost donblod. Many differ- 
ont varicties of rice are grown, the spocics varying with the 
nature of the roil. In the lowlands jarhan rice is most common, 
but its cultivation is gonerally slovenly ; transplantation ix not 
generally practized, and the crop is consequontly more uncertain 
than in other districts, Beyond the Chauka jarhan rice is 
almost invariably sown broadcast. Elsewhere the principal 
kind is that known as anjana, and this is very frequently 
mixed with kodon, apparently for the reason that one will suc- 
ceed if the other fail, whatever be the nature of the season, wet 
or dry, while an average rainfall will give good yield from both. 
The two crops mixed are called dhankudwa, and the produce is 
generally ground together for home consumption. Some of the 
rice is of an excellent quality, and that grown round Aliganj in 
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Bhur is especially famous, An excellent kind known a8 kar~ 
mand is grown in small quantities in Oel, Paila and a few other 
places, The ontturn in the lowlands depends on the nature of 
the floods, as the rice dies if the plant is entirely submerged for 
more than a few days; on tho other hand, if the rains arc late 
the area sown ia much diminished, as rice is generally grown in 
clay lands which require to be moistened jefore they can be 
ploughed. 

Next to rico come» kodon, which ix very largely grown in 
the Lakhimpur and Nighasan tahsils and thero oooupies on an 
average over 18 por cent. of the kharif harvest, although in 
Muhamdi it is cultivated to the extent of less than four per cent, 
Its placo in there taken by tho larger millets, bajra and juar, of 
which there is very little to be seen to the north of the UL. 
The former is the more common, as it constitutes the staple crop 
in the bhur tracts of Muhamdi, The pulsos, urd, mung and 
moth, are very cxtensively grown in Muhamdi and Lakhimpur, 
averaging about 21 and 17 per cont. respectively; but in Nigha- 
san tho area is much smallor, being little more than six por cent, 
of the khurif harvest. Another important kharif crop is maize, 
but its distribution is extremely irregular. There is hardly 
any in the Mubamdi tabsil, but it is extensively grown in the 
northern portion of Lakhimpur, while in Nighasan it occupies 
over 36 per cent. of the kharif area, there holding an even more 
prominont position than rice. It is chiefly grown in the drier 
parts of the lowland., and in favourable seasons it does exceed- 
ingly well. 

Probably the most valuable of all the kharif cropsis sugarcane, 
which has long been cultivated to an oxtent that is surprisingly 
large for so backward a district. The cause of this lies partly in 
its vicinity to Shahjahanpur, the great sugar mart of eastern 
Rohilkhand. There is comparatively little cultivation in the 
Nighasan tahsil, but the averages for the throes years ending 
1904 were 9-21 per cent. of the kharif areain Lakhimpur and 
11-08 percent.in Muhamdi. The chief sugar-producing parganas 
are Mubamdi, Haidarabad, Kheri and Paila. The cane grown 
in the neighbourhood of Haidarabad is of a very superior quality 
and is in high demand for the manufacture of candy. Thecane 
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is crashed in tho villages and the produce usually sold in the form 
of gur at the Lakhimpur, Gola and Mubamdi markots, 

" ‘There are no other kharif orops of any importance. Cotton 
ia almost unknown in this district, except in the parganas of 
Muhamdi and Pasgawan. Tho Muraos and Kachhis keep a 
fairly large arca under garden crops. Those are of the usual 
varieties aud include chillies in thonorth and the ordinary vogota- 
bles, spices and condiments found throughout Oudh. In Bhur, 
Srinagar, Paila and Nighosan turioric is cultivated to aconsider- 
able extent, ospecially in tho lighter soils; its culture is of compa 
ratively recent introduction, but tho vrop ise profitable one, although 
tho price has greatly fallen during the past thirly years, Ono of 
its chief advantages ip tbat no animal will touch it, and conse- 
quently in Paila the turmeric ficlds alone require no fencing. 
Indigo was onco tried in this district, but its cultivation hay long 
beon extinct ; tea cultivation wa» also attempted by the grantecs, 
but without success. 

‘The rabi crops are practically the same as thoxe prevailing 
throughout northern Oudh, but both cultivation and outturn are 
gonerally inferior, In ali the tabuil, of the district wheat heads 
the list. Sown alone, it averages 31 por cent. of the rabi harvest, 
while in combination with other crops it covers an additional 
18 por cent. The aiea under pure wheat hap largely increased 
of late yoars, but tho practice of mixing crops in still eminontly 
charactoristic of the district and its cultivation. Wheat issown 
in combination with barley, gram, peas and linsocd, and these 
together cover almost the entire rabi area. Generally speaking, 
barley takes the place of wheat in the inferior soils aud aluo in 
the partially cleared tracty, as this crop is not, when in the ear, so 
liable to the depredations of wild animals, It thus predominates 
in Aurangabed, Magdapur ond Paila, but its cultivation has 
been very extensively replaced by that of whost during recent 
years. Gram, which is largely grown as a second crop after rice, 
is extensively cultivated in the Muhamdi and Lakhimpur tahsils; 
but in Nighesan it is scarce, except in the pargana of Khairigarh, 
In Dhanrahra and Firozabad its place is taken by peas and 
masur; the latter ie to be found in all the other parganas of the 
district, but the area under this crop is small except in Bhur and 
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Srinagar. In the lowlying tracts, linseed is also produced in consi- 
derable quantities, but elsewhere it is gonerally sown in combina- 
tion with other staples. Mention should also be made of the rape 
erop, which is very popular throughout the Nighasan tahsil, where it 
coverod nearly 12,000 acres in 1904; castor oil too is extensively 
grown in the south-castorn parganas of the rame tahsil. 

The other rabi crops are of very little importance, with the 
possible exception of tobacco, of which a considerable smount, of a 
very fair quality, is grown in the Nighasan tahsil and in parts of 
Srinagar. There is vory little opium produced in Khori; its oulti- 
vation wasstarted after annoxation, but was temporarily abandoned 
in 1876; its subsequent reintroduction has been attended with but 
poor results, and on an average little more than 1,600 acres are 
ovoupied by this crop. It is chiofly to be found in the Kurmi vil- 
lages of the Kheri, Srinagar, Firozubad and Dhaurabra parganas. 

Tho area irrigated is ulways vory small in proportion to the 
cultivation. Statistics of irrigation are always liable to be mislead- 
ing, and this is capecially the casein Kheri, for not only does the area 
vary greatly according to tho naturoof the soagon, but a large portion 
of the district has practically no noed of irrigation. The whole of 
the Nigharan tahsil lies low, much of it being subjoct to inundation, 
go that artificial watering ia ncithcr nocessary nor practicable, The 
same applies to the lowlying parganas of the Lakhimpur tahsil 
which come within tho influence of Chanka, so that the proportion 
of irrgated to cultivated Jand gives no correct impression aa to the 
state of affairs in those parts in which irrigation is regularly prac- 
tised, To illustrate this it is moroly necessary to look at the figures 
given in theappendix for the year 1904.* It will there be seen that 
the totalirrigated area was 112,677 acres or 12°8 per cent. of the total 
cultivation ; but inal) tahsil Nighasan only 397 acres were irrigated, 
while in Kukra-Mailani, Bhur and Srinagar the amount was also 
very small. If these, however, be excluded, the proportion for the 
rost of the district was very nearly 23 per cent.—a figure which 
compares fairly closely with the results obtained for the same 
year in the neighbouring district of Sitapur. In the parganas 
of Pasgawan and Muhamdi the proportions were 81°6 and 32:9 
per cent. respectively, which is well up to the general average for 
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Ondh, not excluding the more highly-developed districts, On 
the other hand, it may he fairly asserted that even in the beat 
parganas the character of the irrigation should not be measured 
by the area irrigated. Cultivation is far more slovenly than in 
the highly tilled distriets and the holdings aro far larger ; for 
this reason, and also because of the general dependence of the 
cultivators on the winter rains, which are more reliable hore than 
in southern Oudh by reason of the closer proximity of the hills, 
the fields which are recorded as irrigated soldom obtain more than 
one watering in the rabi harvest. Besides, irrigation from wells ia 
both expensiveand irregular by reason of the nature of the subsoil 
in most places, aud the people assert that the water of the tanks 
is too cold for the crops, although this excuse appenrs a poor one. 

Records of the ares irrigated are available since the year 
1885. They were also compiled at tho first regular settlement; 
but the statistics wero not vory reliable owing to confusion 
between irrigated and irrigable land. It was then ascortained 
that 12 per cent. of the cultivated arca was irrigated, and that 
55 per cent. of this was supplicd from wells and the rest from 
tanks and othor sources, The proportion was then, as now, 
highest in the Muhamdi, Pasgawan and Paila parganas. From 
1885 onwards the annual variations have been considerable. 
For the first ten years the avorage was 81,288 acres or 10°01 per 
cent, of the cultivation, but the total ranged from 99,650 acros or 
12-44 per cent, in 1890 to only 48,620 acres or 6°08 por cont. in 
1886. From 1895 to 1904 the recorded average was much lower, 
at any rate till 1897; thore were no records prepared in 1898 and 
1899 on account of the scttlement, but in 1900 the total was 
much larger than ever before and the level then reached has been 
since maintained, although at the same time cultivation has been 
widely extended. The average for the first four years of the 
decade was no more than 21,917 acres, or 3-08 per cent. of the 
cultivated area, probably a lower figure than in any other 
part of the United Provinces; while for the four years ending 
with 1904 it was 100,413 acres or 11:9 por cent., indicating a 
resumption of normal conditions. Tho last year showed the 
greatest amount of irrigation ever recorded; but the oultivation 
hed also reached a higher figure than in any previous year, 
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‘Water for irrigation is obtained from wells, tanks and to a 
very small extent from the minor streams. The large rivers are 
not employed at all for this purpose, owing to the nature of the 
country in their vicinity, as when it is not lowlying tarai it is 
usually high and sandy, and consequently beyond the reach of 
water. At the first regular settlement the areas irrigated from 
wells and other sources were approximately equal: the former pre- 
dominated in the Muhamdi tahsil, and the latter in Lakhimpur, 
especially in the parganas of Kheri and Srinagar. Of reoont years 
there has been a marked increa*e in tho direction of well irriga- 
tion: this was strikingly illustrated at the time of the Inst 
assosatoent, when the area watered from wells was 57,881 acres and 
that irrigated from othor sourees only 16,851 asros. Tho average 
proportions for the three years ending in 1901 were 63°83 and 36-7 
per cont. respectively. ‘The change is an indication of improve- 
ment, for the tanks are an uncortain source of supply, failing 
when mort required. In the Khori and Paila parganas alone, in 
which there aro many large sheots of water, do they provide water 
for a larger aren than that irrigated hy wolls. 

In this district the vast majority of the wells are of the 
unprotected carthen type, Masonry wells are comparatively rare, 
except perhaps in the Kheri and Peila parganas ; but their number 
appears to bo slowly increasing. The earthen wells vary in 
character according to the locality and the depth at which water 
is found below tho surfnco. ‘This averages alout 25 fect in the 
tract south of the Ul; but the variations are great, from 40 feet in 
Magdapur to ten foet in the depressions of Paila and elsewhero, 
Tho deep wells are large, and the water is usually raised by meana 
af a pur or largo leathern bucket drawn a3a rule by four men ; as 
in Sitapar, bullocks are leas commonly cmployod. Sach wells are 
locally known as chaujania, and ere found in Muhamdi, Kasta, 
Kheri, Pacgawan and part of Paila. Elsowhere the dhenidi or 
pot and lever system is used, or else the double pot and pulley. 
The amall wells last fora very short timeowing tothe friable nature 
of the subsoil ; they willirrigate about two acresin a month and then 
fall in, and at all times much labour is expended in clearing out 
the sand from the bottom. In some cases they are supported by 
s lining of arhar stalks ; but, even 20, they will rarely lastfora year. 
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In the case of tanks and jhils the water ia raised in beris or 
wicker baskets by a series of lifts, the number varying with the 
height of the fields above the water. This method is generally 
in vogue throughout Oudh, and calls for no special mention. The 
labour is great and tedious, but the cost is reckoned on an 
average to be somewhat less than that of well irrigation. The 
same eystem is omployed where the streams and watercourses are 
dammed, as is the case in parts of the Pasgawan, Paila, Kheri 
and Mouhamdi parganas, and alto in a few other places. The 
area thus irrigated is, however, very small, amounting altogether 
to less than 5,000 acres in 1904, 

Owing to its geographical position the district is not liable 
to suffer severely from famines. The rainfall in abovethe average 
for Oudh and never occurs in such defect ax to cause the entire 
Joss of a harvest. This is ospecially the case in the north of the 
district, and there in times of scarcity the partial failure of a 
crop is to some extent compensated by the work provided by the 
forest department, and is also mitigated by tho fact that the 
population is to a large oxtent pastoral. In former years, how- 
ever, considerable distress was experienced on account of tho 
scarcity of grain as, owing to the inaccessibility of the tract, 
importation from abroad was practically impossible. 

Tho records of early famines are very meagre. Itis said that 
there was a severe distress in 1769, and again in tho great famine 
year of 1788, when, according to tradition, a very heavy mortality 
occurred from starvation. No details arc, however, evailable 
with regard to this famine, nor is anything known of that of 1887, 
in another year of drought. In more recent times there was scarcity 
in 1865, 1869 and 1874, caused on every occasion by deficiency 
of water. In 1873 there were no regular rains to the north of 
the Ul, and the rice crop was in most places a failure; while at 
Kheri itself the rainfall aggregated 29 inches, it is said that not 
more than 12 inches fell in the parganas of Khairigarh, Nigha- 
san, Dheurahra and Bhur. The people appear to have had 
considerable resources, but the trouble was caused by the short- 
nesa of the market, as grain was not obtainable at any pric, 
The deficiency was met by importations from the southern 
Parganas by the taluqdars. The rabi harvesd in the north waa 
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also « comparative failure, but suuth of the Ul it was fairly 
good. In January, 1874, the cheapost grain reached 18 sers—a 
price which at that time rendered distress unavoidable. The 
Rearcity was most felt in the two months before the reaping of 
the rabi harvest; but the sparse population of the northern par- 
ganas simplified the question of supply and no marked result 
ensued from the failuro of the crop from a single season. 

The total rainfall in 1877 was in marked defect, especially 
in the Nighasan tehsil, although the actual amount was large as 
compared with that of other districts. Good falls had occurred {in 
the carly months of tho ycar,and from January to May the average 
for the whole district was eight inches, Thero was a fair fall in 
June, but very little in July and August, and in the latter montha 
Jess than an inch fell in the Kheri tahsil and under three inches 
in Nighasan. September was practically rainless. No rain 
whatover was recorded at Kheri, while in Muhamdi there was 
only one, and in Nighasan two small showers. The average for 
the district from Juno to September was only 15-6 inches. Fair 
showers fell in October and again in December, which brought 
up the average for the whole year to 31+1 inches. The result was 
that west of the Kathna the kharif crop was an entire failure as 
the rain in the beginning of June was too early for the general 
sowings. East of the Kathna the fall was more favourable, but 
tho crop did not average more than one-fourth of the normal. 
Prices consoquently roxe, and this result was heightened by the 
extensive oxportations from the district which had been going on 
since the beginning of the year. From 27 sera in Juno wheat 
rose to §°5 sere in September; it fell again during the next three 
monthe, but reached almost the same high point in January and 
February, after which the fair rabi harvest saved the situation, 
The price of wheat and barley remained fairly high throughout 
1878, but at the same time was much lower than in the more dis- 
tressed districta. Rice remained at a high level for a longer 
period and did not fall till the kharif harvest. The agricultur- 
iste of the district managed fairly well throughout the seareity ; 
but the Isbourers and those who lived on small fixed wages 
suffered toa considerable extent. At the aame time the distress 
was insignificant as compared with that in Bitapur and Hardoi, 
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and only a small measure of relief was found necessary. Poor 
houses were opened in different places and altogether a sum of 
Res, 3,022 was thus expended, nearly the whole of this being met 
from private subscriptions. Work was provided on some of the 
roads; but the total number of people employed barely amounted 
to 3,000. These works were confined to the improvemont of the 
roads from Lakhimpur to Shahjahanpur and from Gola to Aliganj. 
The land revenue was for the most part collected in full, and tho 
outetanding demand of Rs. 29,809 was realized in the following 
year. The bulk of this balance was either nominal or else carried 
over from the preceding year : the real balance for 1877-78 being 
only Bs. 1,700. : 

The subsequent harvests were fairly consistently good for 
a series of years after this famine and no scarvity oceurrod in the 
district till 1896. Prior to this, however, ihore had been a sucoes- 
sion of seasons with an unusually heavy rainfall, which had 
caurcd much deterioration in the lowlying tracts. This fact 
accounted for the decline in enltivation in tho riverain parganas 
and also in the bur area where the sandy soil sufferod from the 
constant moisture much in the same way as the parganas along 
the Gumti in Sitapur. Consequontly tho resources of the people 
were reduced to a low obb and they were from the first unable 
to withstand the effects of the ensuing drought. 

The failure of the rains in 1896 reduced the cultivated area 
all over the district. There was considerable distress in the 
trans-Gumti and Parehar tracts, but in the parganas to the north 
of the U1 the dryness of the season improved the condition of the 
saturated land and was followed by an extension of cultivation. 
The rainfall in 1896 was somewhat less than the average, but to 
no unusual extent. In June the district reccived 7-92 inches, 
the fall being greatest in the Nighasan tahsil; for July tho total 
was 102 inches, which was somewhat less than the normal, but 
in August there wasa generally good rain, the averago being 
20 inches, The fall then ceased, and there was practically no 
rain in September and October. The result was that tho kharif 
harvest was much better than in the adjoining districts and was 
estimated at nearly three-fourths of the avorage: and the distress 
in Kheri was chiefly caused by the high prices prevailing 
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eleewhere. The Mubamdi tahsi} was far more affected than other 
parts, for maize, which did well in the other subdivisions of the 
district, is hardly grown there at all; juar and bajra yielded 
only half the normal outturn, and rice gave even worse results. 
The failure of the rains in the autumn caused a very serious 
contraction of the rabi area, which was only 50 per cent. of the 
normal in Muhamdi and lew than 60 per cent. over the whole 
district. No necessity was found, however, for relief works till 
the end of February 1897, and the numbers wero at no time 
great. Tho only works undortaken were tho improvement of the 
toads from Lakhimpur to Shabjahanpur, from Muhamdi to 
Aurangabad, and from Gola to Kukra, while the total sum 
expended did not exceed Rs. 6,500. In addition to these, how- 
ever, poor-honxes wore maintained from the end of October and 
smal] sums were distributed in gratuitous relief and on minor 
village works, The works on the roads were closed in April, but 
reopened after the rabi harvest and continued till the end of 
August, when all necosxity for further relief was at an end, 

The history of prices is intimately connected with that of 
famines, although their rise and fall in past years have con- 
stantly been influenced by other causes. Past records chow that 
the average rates for Khori have been almost always lower than 
those prevailiug in other parts of Oudh—a phenomenon which is 
in some measnre due to the greater scarcity of money, and also 
to the comparative absence of means of communication facilitat- 
ing an export trade. In the early years of the British adminis- 
tration of Oudh it was common to find prices affected by scarcity 
prevailing cleewhero, at Icast in those districta from which grain 
could be exported by river or otherwise. The Chauka and 
Kauriala were no doubt used to somo considerable extent for the 
conveyanes of surplus produce to the markots of Bihar; but owing 
to the lack of internal communications the tracts tapped by 
these channels were bnt a small portion of the district. The 
official returns represent the average of the rcoorded prices pre- 
vailing at the tabsil headquarters of Lakhimpur, Gola and 
Muhamdi; and these are deceptive because they represent the 
rates of a mere corher of the district and have practically no 
congestion with those of the more inaccessible parganas, although 
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no doubt the export trade from the riverain tracts tended to 
restore the balance. The construction of the railway, however, 
whereby the most fertile portions were brought under external 
influences, has brought about a great change, to which the 
improvement of the roads has also contributed ita share. The 
surplus grain is now conveyed out of the district with compara- 
tive ease, with the result that there is a constantly-incressing 
tendency for Kheri prices to approach closer to the general 
average for Oudh: provided of course that the seasonal conditions 
be norms]. This seldom happens in actual practice throughout 
the province, and even in this district alone it is almost impos- 
sible to find years in which the harvests are of equal proportionate 
value in all parts. In dry years the north gains and the south 
Jones; while in wet seasons the revoree is the case, 

The records cannot, therefore, be accepted as altogether correct, 
but they are sufficiently accurate to illustrate the general economic 
development since annexation. Famines and scarcities, not only 
those of 1878 and 1897, npset the averages to a considerable 
extent, but a clearer idea will bo obtained by taking the average 
of periods of fivo or moro years. From 1861 to 1875 prices were 
generally low and in spite of tomporary fluctuations they had a 
constant tendency to maintain a low level. Common rice averaged 
18:55 standard sers to tho rupee, the lowest figures being 24-05 
sere in 1875 and 23-04 sere in 1862, 1 year of unusual plenty. 
Wheat averaged 23:97 sers, being over 31 sere in 1862 and 1871; 
barley 36°68 sere; juer 83:07 vers; bajra 30-68 sers ; and gram 
24-89 sera, About the middle of this period prices had a ten- 
dency to rise, but they returned to their former position at the 
end, and 1876 was year of extraordinarily low rates. In spite 
of this, however, there was a marked rise between 1876 and 1885, 


in large measure due to the faminc, which not only raised prices * 


at home, but probably caused a strong external demand and 
aroused the Kheri farmers to a sense of the possibility of s large 
export trade, The averages for this decade were 15°87 sera for 
vice, 22 aers for wheat, 32:85 sere for barley, 84°68 sera for juar; 
29°54 sera for bajra, and 24°17 sere for gram. The rise was great, 
even if the abuormal rates of 1878 be excluded : in that year rise, 
jaar and bajra reached the highest points ever recorded, before or 
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sinca-ea fact which proves that the distress in this district must 
havo boon very real. In 1886 or thereabouts prices rose through- 
out Oudh, and Kheri exhibited no exception to the general rule, 
This was due to external causes and not to adverse seasons, for 
the harvests were generally good till 1801 and the ensuing serics 
of wet yoars which culminated im the drought of 1898, From 1886 
to 1890 the averages recorded were 14-88 sere for rice, 183 sere for 
wheat, 26°37 xers for barley, 24°67 sere for juar, 22-48 sere for hajra, 
and 23°71 sere for gram. From 1891 to 1900 prices ranged higher 
than at any other period in tho history of the district. The 
upward tendency was accelerated by bad harvests and declining 
cultivation. The district soon recovered from the famine, but in 
1900 prices wore almost as high as they had cver been, During 
the decade rice averaged 12°48 sors, wheat 14:5 sers, barley 
22:51 sera, juar 24°55 wore, bajra 19°83 sers,and gram 17-92 sere. 
During the succeeding four years prices have remained high, but 
with a markod tendency to fall, and in 1904 they had returned to 
the level of 1891 : it is impossible to prophesy, however, as to future 
movements ; but there appears no probability of a return to the 
Jow rates prevailing before 1886. The question is one of extreme 
importance in this district, owing to the large sarca held on grain- 
ronts: cnntinual high prices tend to effoct a revolution in the 
rental system, and mnch is already to be ascribed to a general 
average increase of some 42°5 por cont. betwoen 1861 and 1901. 
Tho wages of labour are generally very low in this district 
and do not appear to have risen concurrently with prices. The 
chief reason for this is that agrionltural labour is still paid either 
wholly or partly in grain. and consequently the money value of 
the payment keeps pace with the state of the market. There is 
no large industrial popnlation and the artisans, such as smiths 
and carpenters, aro for the most part dependents of the landlords 
end receive grants of land ax remunoration, or else are numbered 
among the village servants and are paid in grain at harvest, 
In tho towns the various craftsmen are paid according to their 
akill ; bat as a rule the average rete of three or four annas 8 day 
which prevailod in 1875 is not exceeded now. Agricultural 
Isbourers, when paid in cash, generally obtain two annas a day, 
which is somewhat higher than the old rate; but the grain 
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wage of 14 sere daily with a blanket annually is still the general 
rule. Reaping is paid by a share of the crop gathered, usually 
one heap in twenty. Digging is treated as piece work in most 
cases, and when waste land is broken up the common rate ranges 
from two to three bighas for a rupee, according to tho nature of 
the soi]. Ordinarily the method of payment dopende on the 
rental system, cash wages boing only found in cash-rented lands, 
while elsewhere wages are almost, without exception, paid in 
kind. 

‘The weights and measures in common use in the district are 
very variablo, differing from pargana to pargauo and often 
from village to village. Weights in some respects differ from 
those prevailing in the rest of Oudh. The commonest measure 
is, as usual, the pansert, but a distinction is hero made between 
the pakki and kachchi punseri. The letter is always five local 
or kachcha sers, whilo the former varios; in tho Lakhimpur and 
Nighasan tahsila it is equivalent to 2-25 ntandard sera; but in 
Muhamdi it varies from 10 kachcha xers in tho Muhamdi and 
Atwa Pipsria parganas tu 15 such aers in the other parts of the 
tabsil. The local sers vary greatly, and so consequently coos the 
panseri. The latter is derived theorctically from so many 
gandas, each of which consists of four units, tho so-called mad- 
dushahi pice of 270 grains onch or, according to the modo of 
reckoning in Bahraich, of six units, which in this caso would be 
curront rupees of [80 grains apiece. The ganda is not, however, 
generally known in this district, although many of the prevailing 
panseria are undoubtedly derived from this source. Such aro 
the panseris of 32,400 grains or 30 gandax found in the Kheri 
and Pasgawan parganas ; of 37,800 grains or 38 gandas in Palia 
and the parts of Nighasan about Majhgain ; of 35,100 grains or 
30§ gandas in Bhur, Dhourahra, part of Srinagar and the Simra 
tract of Nighasan ; and probably that of 31,200 grains or roughly 
31} gandas which is used in Firozabad and part of Srinagar. 
The other pameeris are peculiar, as they are admittedly derived 
not from the ganda at all, but from the taka or double pice—a 
unit that is generally recognised in Rohjlkhand. This taka is 
commonly considered as half a ganda, but actually the weight is 
480 grains. The commonest measure in the district is the kachcha 
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pansert of 86,000 grains, or 75 takas, giving a kachcha ser of 
40 tolaa, or exactly half the standard weight. This is generally 
used in Kasta, Haiderabad, Magdapur, Paila, Kukra, part of 
Srinagar, Nighasan and Khairigarh. In Aurangabad the pansert 
is 33,300 grains or roughly 70 takas; in Muhamdi it is larger, 
being 40,800 grains or 85 takas; and in Atwa Piparia the local 
standard is even higher, as the panseri thero contains 105 takas, 
the kachcha ser being 56 tolas. For weighing sugar and tobacco 
a large pakka ser is generally employed. This asa rule weighs 
104 tolas, as in Shahjahanpur: its existence is due to the 
allowance made for moisture in tho material. 

Land measures are equally variable. The standard bigha 
of 8,025 square yards is gonerally recognised, but every pargana 
and almost every village has its own local or kachcha bigha. 
The unit is evorywhere the kasi or double pace, and this as the 
saying goes, depends on the length of the patwari’s foot. Two 
kasis make a gatha, and ten yathas are the side of a kachcha 
bigha. Where rents are paid in cash, it is obviously to the 
Jandlord’s advantage to have the bigha as small as possible, and 
then the unit is known as the jamai kasi. In grain-rented lands 
there is no such inducement to lessen the standard, and conse- 
quently a larger measure is employed. The principle is further 
illustrated by the use of s smaller digha for sugarcane and 
garden crops than for any others. The commonest bigha in this 
district has aside of 27-5 yards, or half that of the standard 
measure: in this casc the kasi is 49°5 inches, and four kachcha 
bighas go to a standard bigha and 6:4 to the acre. This measure 
generally prevails in the more highly cultivated parts of the 
district, but in the less developed tracts the bigha is larger and 
only five go to an acre. Generally it may be said that a bigha 
is never less than -15,625 and never more than ‘2 of an acre. It 
should be remembered that in former days it was to the interest 
of both landlord and tenant to have as large a bigha as possible 
in order to make the rent-roll appear amall; but after annexa- 
tion the taluqdar took the place before occupied by the Govern- 
ment, and consequently desired to reduce the Jooal standard. 
This resulted in much litigation, the landlords in one instance 
going so far aa to assert the existence of the bawan kasi for 
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sugarcane fields—a measure which is only  one-tentn or an 
sere, : 

The cultivators of Kheri are probably no less buigemed-with 
debt than their neighbours in the adjoining districts of Seeapur 
and Hardoi. Owing to thoir improvidonce and other causes they 
are frequently compelled to borrow grain at seed-time, when it 


4 ie dearest, and the loan is repaid at harvest, when prices are low. 
=~ 


The repayment is made in kind, and consequently the interest is 


8 high, as in addition to a greater quantity returned as principal, the 


'“) The system is known as deorha or derhi; occasionally, when the 


interest almost invariably amounts to one-half the quantity lont, 
while if repayment is deferred for a ycar, the intorest is doubled. 


grain is cheaper at seod-time, only sawaya, or one-fourth, is 


i charged. Cultivators of sugarcane are commonly indobted, by 


reason of tho system of advancos made hy sugar-boilers snd 
dealers, When money isso advanced, no interest is charged, but 

the prico given for the cano juice is roducod by Ms. 2 per 
Oghnndred kachcha maundx. If the value of tho cane juice 
ipplied by the cultivators is insufficient to cover the advanco, a 
balance is struck and carried on to the next yoar, with interest at 

wo annad in the rupoe added. The cultivator is also bound to 

M make over the juice to the samo khandeari, and will get Rs. 3 


Qor Re, 4 less for every hundred maunds than other tenants, A 


Omningle bad season places the cultivator in pecuniary difficulties, 
4Cfrom which he will tako years to extricate himself, the result 
of this system being that most of the sugar-growers in the tract 
where sugar is refined, and not sold in tho form of gur, are bound 
hand and foot to the khandeart. Interest on cash loans, whore 
the principal is small and the period short, is charged at rates 
ranging from half an anna to one anna in the rupee monthly. 
Sums of Rs, 40 or Ra. 50 are lent to substantial tenants at two or 
three per cent, monthly ; sums of over Rs. 100 can be obtained 
by small zamindars on registered bonds at one and a half or two 
per cent. monthly ; while the rate paid on largo suzas by talug- 
dars and others on the security of landed property varies from 
ten annas to one rupee per cent. per mensom. Besides those, the 
two systems known aa up and ugahi ere found in this district, 
aa elaewhere, in Oudhk. Under the former, which prevails in the 
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pattidari parganas, a money-lender provider a tenant with 
money to pay his rent on promise of receiving 23 or 3 
kachche. sers of grain for each rupee. If the money is not repaid 
within one mouth or two months, according to the agrooment, 
interest in cash is added. Under the system known as ugahé a 
xum of Ra, 10 is borrowed and ropaid in twelve monthly instal- 
ments of one rupee each, the amount varying according to the 
circumstances. 

The manufactures and handicrafts of Kheri are very inaig- 
nificant. Weaving and cotton printing, both of the coarsest 
description, are +till to he found at Kheri, Amirtaganj and several 
other places in the Kheri pargans ; but the industry has greatly 
declined under the stress of European competition, and the num- 
per of weavers is small. At the lest census there were 4,825 
workers of both sexes, mainly of the Julaha castes; printing 
sppears to be practically extinct, as the returns show only 16 
workers, The pottery of the district calls for no remark, nor do 
the metal industrics : the only place where the latter are carried 
on to any cxtent ix Ool in pargana Kheri, and here there is a 
fair output of brass vessels of the ordinarytype. Theimportant 
industries connected with sugar cultivation and forest produce 
do not proporly rank among manufactures. There are in the 
Muhamdi tab-il, and espocislly in pargans Pasgawan, a number 
of xo-called refinerios ; but the cane juice is only boiled down into 
gwr and thence exported in that form to Shehjahanpur. Of the 
forest products, the chief are timber in various forms, and the 
drug known as catechu, which is extracted from the khair tree. 

Before the introduction of the railway the chief outlets of 
trade were the Chanka and Kauriala rivers, both of which are 
navigable throughout their course, and to a minor extent the 
Gumti, on which boats can ascond as far as Muhamdi. At the 
present timo, howover, the river-borne trade is but small. Some 
grain is still carried down the Kaurigla to Bahramghat, and 
logs are floated down the Chauka to the same destination ; 
charcoal and sal beams are also sent down the Gumti to Luck~ 
now. Tho railway has now become the chief means of communi- 
cation for the portion of the district lying east of the Kathna 
river, while the Sonaripur branch constitutes the main trade 
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route from Nepal. In the south-wost of the district the main 
road from Sitapur to Shabjahanpur is tho principal channel of 
trade, produce from the country betweon the Gumti and Kathna, 
going generally to Sitapur, and from the tract west of the Gumti 
to Shahjehanpur. The more important exports of tho district 
are rice, wheat, maize, oilseods, tobacco, gur and molasses, timber, 
charcoal and forest produco, hides, horns and cattle. Tho princi- 
pal imports are cloth, refinod sugar, salt, kerosine oil, copper 
and iron goods from Lucknow and Cawnpore, brass goods from 
Fatchgerh and elsewhore, and carts and whoels from Pilibhit. 
These commodities, with the addition of tubaceo, form the chief 
re-exports into Nepal, while the imports from that territory, 
received in roturn, are cattle, timber and forest produce, ghi, 
hidos, catechu and spices, 

Since tho opening of tho railway a large area of Innd, formerly 
under stunted gl orserub jungio, has boon cloured for cultivation, 
while several other cllangos have taken pluce of rocont years and 
aro wtill occurring. Owing tothe broaking up of tho grazing land 
there has hocn a marked docline in cattlo-brooding, though this is still 
animportentsourcoof income, ‘Iho fall in the privoof refined sugar 
has had the effect of chocking ity manufacturo in this district, for 
though tho area undor sugarcane has consido-ably increased of late 
years owing to general agricultural prospority, the cultivators find it 
more profitable to make gur and xcll it at onco than to engage a 
khandsari to manufacture the juice into rub. Thirdly, » largo 
trado in timber of various kinds, and charcoal, has been created, 
the incomo from the forests and their produce having beon greatly 
enhanced by the improvod facilitios of transport. Lastly, owing 
to the demand for labour in clearing work, which is always well 
paid, wages have risen all over the district. 

A list of all the bazars and markets in each pargana and 
tehsil will be found in the appendix. Many of thoso are of 
little importance, merely serving to supply the modest noods of 
the neighbouring villagers. In ceveral cases, too, the status of 
the markets has altered with the change in the trade routes, the 
bulk of the commerce having been diverted from the rivers and 
roadside towns to the bazare within reach ofthe railway. The 
chief trade centres are now Lakhimpur and Gola, and during the 
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busy season strings of carts may be seen converging on these 
two places from every direction. The chief depdts for the 
Nepal trade are now Chandan Chauki, Sonaripur end Dudhwa, 
on the branch line of railway. 

Another list, given in the appendix, shows sll the fairs of 
any size held in the district. These gatherings are in almost 
every instance of a purely religious character, and none have 
any commercial importance except, perhaps, the great assemblages 
at Gola Gokarannath. he majority of tho fairs are small 
gatherings, held in tho largor villages on the occasion of tho 
ordinary Ilindu festivals, such as the Ramlila in Kuar, tho 
Dasehra in Joth, the Dhanusjag in Aghan, and the Ganocshlila 
and Jalbihar in Bhadon, They are of the nsunl character, and 
are of morely local intorest; the largest aro the Ramlila at 
Lakhimpur, Gola and Aurangabad, the Daschra at Muhamdi and 
at Bahadurnagar in pargana Aurangabad, and the Jalbibar at 
Manda in the Srinagar pargana. Othor large fairs, attended by 
10,000 people or more, are the Bhoryan fair in Joth at Saleinpur 
of pargans Kheri, the festival of Mabadeo in Baisakh at Ghazi- 
pur in Kasta, the monthly fair of Gajmochan Nath at Roxhan- 
nagar in Haidarabad, and the Golg fairs; the last attract pilgrims 
from distant parts, and call for special mention. ‘The most 
popular of these gatherings is the Chaiti fair in March, at which 
about 150,000 persons assemble to bathe in the sacréd tank, At 
the Sheoratri in February the attendance is about 30,000, and, 
other fairs are held on the occasion of the Ramlila and on every'* 
Amawas. There are but few bathing fairs in the district, the 
chief being those at Nawagaon in Aurangabad, at Borwar in 
Pasgawan, at Dhakarwa Naukar in Nighasan, and at Ramlok in 
Firozabad, the last being the largest. Fow of the Muhammadan 
gathorings are of any size. The chief are those in honour of 
Seiyid Khurram at Aurangabad and of Chheda Miyan at Kheri. 
Somo mention of these, and especially of the Gola fairs, will be 
found in the separate articles on the places in question. 

Owing to the general nature of the country, means of com- 
munication in this district have always been of the poorest 
description. Prior tothe annexation of Oudh there were one or 
two recognised roads in the district, as may be learnt from 
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Sir W. H. Sleeman’s account ; but judging from the general state 
of roads in Oudh at that period, their condition must have been 
very inferior. During the Nawabi government Muhamdi was a 
place of some importance, and was connected by road with Shah- 
abad in Hardoi, with Gola, and probably with Shabjahanpur and 
Khairabad. From Gola a road ran south-east to Oel and Lahar- 
pur; but with those exceptions it is impossible to traco the 
existence of any other regular roads, After the mutiny a net- 
work of roads was opened up inovery direction. None of those 
were at first imperial; those from Sitapur to Shahjabanpur 
and from Lakhimpur to Muhamdi and Shahjahanpur being 
maintained from the road and ferry fund, whilo the others 
were local roads, for which a grant-in-nid was given. In 1861 
the latter comprised the roads from Lakhimpur to Sitapur, 
Ma)lanpur, Khairigarh, to Aliganj and Mailani, to Mitauli and 
Maikalganj, and from Aliganj to Bhira. Many more were 
added soon after; but evon at the present time the great major- 
ity are very poor, many of them being impassable during 
several months of the year, while the total length of motalled 
road in the district is less than in any other part of Oudh, 
with the single excoption of Bahraich. The many rivers pro- 
sent @ groat obstacle to casy progress about the district, espe- 
cially in the case of the Chauko. The roads approaching the 
forries pass over expanses of drifting sand skirting the river, 
and the passage is only accomplished by carts with great diffi- 
culty, genorally occupying an entire day. 

A great improvement in communications has been effected 
since the construction of the Lucknow-Sitapur and Bareilly 
State Railway. The section from Sitapur to Lakhimpur was 
opened on the 15th of April 1887, and that from Lakbhimpur to 
Gola on the 15th of December in the same year. The remainder, 
from Gola to Mailani and Pilibhit, was not opencd till the let 
of April 1891. The railway enters the district in the south of 
the Kheri pargana and runs north, past tho stations of Ocel and 
Eheri, as far as Lakhimpur, where it turns to the north-west, 
traversing the parganas of Paila, Haidarabad and Kukra, 
leaving the district two miles beyond Mailani station. The 
other stations aro st Phardshan in Kheri, Gols, and Kukra, 
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Tho lino is of the metre-gauge, and is leased to the Rohilkhand 
and Kumaun Railway Company. From Mailani a branch 
light railway of 2 foot 6 inches gauge, and worked by the 
same company, runs to Pawayan in Shahjahanpur. It was 
completed on the 22nd of Decombor 1894, and taken over by the 
company on the 17th of Docember 1900. Another motre-gauge 
branch rnns north-east from Mailani to Maraunchaghat on tho 
Sarda, which is crossed by a forry, and thence to Sonaripur in 
the forests of Khairigarh. Tho portion from Mailani to the 
Sarda was opened on the 1st of January, 1883; that from the Sarda 
to Bohola station on the 10th of March of tho same year, and 
from Schela to Sonaripur on the 18th of March, 1894. From 
Dudhwa, a ptation betwoon Sohola and Sonaripur, a branch line 
runs to Chandan Chanki on the banka of the Mohan rivor, a 
distanco of Kix miles, which was comyloted in 1908. This rail- 
way crovsos the Sarda by a bridge of pilos and pontoons which is 
renewod annually, and is only worked for the six months from 
January to June. It ix chiofly omployod for the oxportation of 
timber and other forest produce, 

The only provincial road in tho district is a portion of the 
main road from Lucknow and Sitapur to Shahjahanpur, which 
traverses tho south of the Aurangabad pargana and thon, after 
passing through the Hardoi district, for a short distance, con- 
tinuos through the south-western corner of Pasgawan, leaving 
the district at the bridge over the Sukheta river, It has a total 
length of 17 miles in this district, and is maintainod at a cost of 
Rs. 288 por mile. There aro inspoction bungalows on the road 
at Chaparthala in Aurangabad and at Katra in Pargawan, 

The local roads of the district are divided into five classes, 
and havo a total longth of 650 miles 6 furlongs, Of this only 28 
iniles and 8 furlongs are motalled, and with the exception of 
seven miles of metalled road within the Lakbimpur munici- 
pality the metalling consists merely of short lengths of other 
roads in places where the sandy nature of the soil necessitates 
such treatnient. The absence of motalled roads is largely due, 
as in the case of Bahraich, to the difficulty of procuring kankar, 
which, in the few places where it is found, is of an indifferent 
character. The roads from Lakhimpur to Shahjahanpur, Nighasan 
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and Sitapur are metalled for a short distance in the neigh- 
bourhood of headquarters, whilo the rest consists of portions of the 
toad to Shshjahanpur betweon Gula station and Mamri and on 
either side of the Kathna, Gumti and Sukheta rivers, where the 
sandy soil renders an unmetalled road useless. A list of all the 
roads in the district will be found in the appondix. Very few of 
them are open throughout the year, and only three, those from 
Lakhimpur to Sitapur and Shahjalanpur and from Gola to Ali- 
ganj, are raised and bridged throughout. The direct road from 
Lakhimpur to Muhamdi has been greatly improved by tho recent 
construction of a large pilo-bridgo over the Kathna ; and the roads 
from Lakhimpur to Chaparthala and Dhanrahra sre also bridged 
as far as the Kathna and Chauka rivers respectively. The chiof 
need of tho district is an increaso in the number of bridges; 
but these are vory costly io construct, not so much on account 
of the violence of the floods, as of tho alluvial nature of the roi), 
which affords no solid fonndation and which ix liable ovory 
year to be piorcod by new channels. Slow progress ix, however, 
being made in this direction. The chief permanent bridges are 
two ovor the Gumti on tho provincial road and on the road to 
Muhamdi and Shahjahanpur, and over the Ul noar Lakhimpur. 
Thero are inspection bungalows on the local roads at) Muhamdi, 
at Adilabad on the road from Lakbimpur to Singahi, and at 
Bhikampur on the direct line from Lakhimpur to Muhamdi, 

In the forest tracts many serviceable roads have boen con- 
structed by the department; they ure primarily intendod to 
facilitate the export of forost: produce, ut at the same time those 
that are open tothe public constitute an important addition to means 
of communication in parts whore district rouds are few and far 
between. In tho Bhira forest thero are fourteon such fair-weathor 
roads communicating with those from Lakhimpur to Mailani, 
and from Gola to Bhira and Khutar. In the trans-Sarda range, 
too, there is 8 good system of roads, although communications are 
here more difficult on account of the numerous rivers and streams, 
and more roads are required i in order to reduce the compartments 
to mmoroconvenient size. Seven roads are now open | to the public. 

The rivers of the district are of some importance as 6 moans 
of communication, but are no longer largely used by reason of 
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the development of the railway system. The Kauriala, Chauka 
and Sarju or Suheli are all navigable, and there was in former 
days a considerable traffic between this district and Bahramghat 
and other places on the Ghagra. The boats run up to 1,200 
maunds burthen and are employed for carrying grain to the 
down-country markets, The principal trade, however, is in 
timber, which is floated down the rivers in rafts to Bahramghat. 
Until the construction of the Dudhwa branch of the railway, all 
the timber of the Khairigarh forest was floated down the Subeli 
to Shitaba ghat and thence along the Kaurinla; butsince 1893 the 
quantity carricd in this way has been very small, and with further 
extension, rivor transport will become a thing of the past. Simi- 
larly in the Bhira forests, where the same mothod used formerly to 
be employod, its place is being altogether taken by the railway. 

A list of all the forries in the district will be found in the 
appendix. They are excoptionally numerous in Kheri, as is 
only to be expected, since communications are constantly 
interrupted by unfordable rivers, eapecially in the north and east 
of the district. The most important forries are those over the 
Chauka and Kauriala rivers, and particularly in those places where 
they are croseed by roads. All the larger ferrios on tho Chauka 
aremanaged by tho district board and bring in aconsiderable in- 
come. Thechicfare those known as Pachperi ou the road to Nigha- 
san, and Dulamau on that to Dhanrahra, The Pachperi ferry 
istho most important in tho district, and brings in an income of 
over Rs.4,000annusily. The ferrioson the Kauriala are managed 
partly by the district board of Kheri and partly by that of Bahraich, 
while in the case of the Sujauli and Shitabe ghats theinoomeiare- 
ceived by each district in alternateyears. Theother ferries over the 
Chaouka and thore on smaller rivers are private and the income 
thereby derived accrues to the zamindars. The only exceptions 
are the forries at Bhetia on the Gumti in pargana Pasgawan and 
at Khamaria in pargana Nighasan over the stream known as the 
Ghagra, The locality of the private ferries is subject to constant 
changes owing to the variation in the course of the streams, 
There is a great number of such ferries over the Ul between the 
Srinagar and Kheri parganas, and also over the Kathne and 
Gamti throughout their course in this district, 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue PEOPLE. 


Tae district bas always bean tho most backward and the Cone ¢ 

most thinly populated part of Oudh, Though extending over a 
larger area than any other district, its population has always 
been very much smaller than that of any othor in proportion to 
ita size, and absolutely smaller than all others except Lucknow. 
The first regular cnumeration was that of 1869, when the first 
census of Oudh was taken. Thero was a considerable difficulty 
in obtaining qualified enumerators and consequently the returns 
are to some extent open to doubt. The census showed a total of 
738,089 inhabitants, which gave a density of 242 porsons to the 
square mie, which is incroased to 281 if the reserved forests be 
excladed. The district then contained 1,582 villages and towns, 
but of these only two, Muhamdi and Kheri-Lakhimpur, con- 
tained over 5,000 inhabitants, while 23 had between 2,000 and 
5,000 and 123 others over 1,000. 

The noxt census was takon in 1881, after twelve years of Cones 
continued prosperity and development, retarded only by the 
famino of 1877-78. The population had incroasod very rapidly ; 
the total number of inhabitants was 831,922 porsons, showing no 
less than 93,883 in excess of the provious total, The density 
rose to 278 porsons to the square mile, still an unueally small 
rate, The total number of towns and villages wore 1,655, and 
of these 1,425 had less than 1,000, and 184 others less than 2,000 
inhabitants, Of the remaining 46, five contained over 5,000 
persons each. These were Lakhimpur, Mubamdi, Oel, Kheri and 
Dhbaurahra, all of which had grown very rapidly. 

During the following ten years the rate of increase was fully Gens 
maintained, and at the census of 1891 the population of Kheri 
numbered 908,695 souls ; the addition to the population during the 
previous decade being 71,693. The density rose to 804-7 persons 
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to the square mile. This was still an extremely low figure for 
Oudh, although considerably in excors of the Himalayan district 
and those of Bundelkhand. The number of towns and villages 
had risen to 1,711, and of these 1,501 contained under 1,000 
inhabitants apiece and 174 others under 2,000. Of the remsin- 
ing 46, six contained over 5,000, the addition to the previous list 
being Singahi-Bhadaura in pargana Khairigarh. 

Tho last consns of tho district was taken on the Ist of 
March, 1901. The rapid rate of increace which had charac- 
torised the proceding 20 years had no longer been maintainod, 
owing to bad soasons and othor causes, and the population 
romain practically stationary. The total number of inhabit- 
ants was 905,138, showing au incroase of only 1,528 since the 
precoding census. ‘Tho average density was 805° persons to 
the square mile; but this is caleulated on tho entire area of 
tho district. If the reservod forosts, which are almost uninhab- 
itod, be exoluded, the resultant donsity ix 360-2 to the square 
mile. Even so, Khori ix tho znost sparsely pupulated district in 
Oudh—s roault which ix inovitablo on acovunt of the physical 
charactoristics of the tract. Difforent parts of the district 
exhibit groat variations in this respoct, as the population is far 
thicker in tho old sottlod tracts of tho Mubamdi and Lakhimpur 
tahyils than in the procarious parganas to the north. In the 
Lakhimpur tehsil the average density is 405 to tho square mile 
and in Muhamdi 397, while in Nighosan it is very much 
smaller, In tho two formor tahsils, moreover, several parganay 
exhibit a much highor rate, notably Khori, Muhamdi, Haidar- 
abad, and Paila. 

The population has to some extent been ewelled by immi- 
gration. Tho consus returns showed that 87-59 por cent. of the 
inhabitants were natives of Kheri, while 10-87 per cent. were 
born in the adjoining districta, and 1-54 per cent. came from 
elsowhore. The proportion of immigrants ia high for Oudh, 
ond is,in fact, larger then in any other district, except Lucknow, 
where the population of the city is subject to considerable 
changes In 1891 it was much higher, amounting to 16-7 per 
oent., and from thia it would appear that the development of 
the tract has been effected to some extent by the advent of 
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agriculturists and others who wero induced to settle in the 
newly-cleared holdings, the decrease in immigration resulting 
from tho occupation for some years of tho more accesible land. 
The movement has boon but little v unteracted by emig ation. 
No lesx than 94:03 per cent, of the pooplo born in Kheri were 
enumerated in the district of their birth, and the proportion 
of enigrants is con-iderably loos than is tho case in any other 
part of Oudh, with the singlo oxception of Bahraich, whero 
similar conditions prevail. Moronver, it may bo noted that 
whoroas in the case of immigrants tho number of males and 
females is approximately cqual, tho latter groatly oxcoeded tho 
formor in tho case of those who had Jett the district, showing 
that omigration had chiefly taken place in connection with 
tho marriage custom of the country. 

Tho last census roturas showed a total of 1,664 inhabited 
towns aud villagos in tho district, with an averago population 
of 544 perions, As many ax 1,119 containod under a thousand 
inhabitants apiece, while of the romainder 169 had less than 
2,000, and forty others Jess than 5,000. The towns with o 
larger population remained the samo ax bofwro. The municipality 
of Lakhimpur, Dhaourahra and Singahi showod a considerable 
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increase, while Muhamdi and Khori had declined in a marked . 


dogroo. Tho villages in tho south of the district generally 
resemble thoso of Sitapur and Hardoi, having a main central 
sito surroundod with scattered hamlets. In the north of tho 
district tho villages usually cover a very large atoa, with oulti- 
vation shifting ovor wide tracts of waste land; the +parse popula- 
tion in dispersed in multitudos of humlet» porched on high piccos 
of ground, aud when tho floods aro out communientians are inter- 
mupted for days, or are only carriod on hy boat. In the forest 
tracts the villages are moro clearings in the jungle and aro seldom 
of a permanent character. 

Of tho total population in 1901, males numbered 478,629 
and females 426,509. There are thus only 89-1 females to evory 
hundred males in the district—a higher proportion than in 
Hardoi, but considerably lower than in any other part of Oudh. 
The disproportion, which is very marked in all tahsils, but 
especially in Muhamdi, is by no means an unusual phenomenon; 
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for while in the eastern districts of the United Provinoor females 
generally preponderate, they are in « still more marked defect 
in Rohilkhand and in the other divisions to the west. Their 
number in Kheri is indeed proportionately high as compared 
with the adjoining districts of Pilibhit and Shahjahanpur. The 
cause of this disproportion of the soxes is altogethcr a matter 
for speculation. In former days it may have been due partly 
to infanticide; but this is far from being the sole or even the 
most important reason, as in districts where the practice has 
long been obsolete the number of males continues to exceed 
that of females. At thesame time the relative position of the 
two roxes has greatly changed in Kheri during the past forty 
years. In 1869 thero were only 84-7 females to every hundred 
males; this may have beon partly due to concealment at the 
first consus; but in 1881 the numbor was only 86-9, and since 
that time it has steadily riven to the present figure. That 
infanticide has nothing to do with the caso is manifest from 
the fact that the phenomenon is not merely confined to the 
Rajputs and those other castes which were formerly addictod to 
this crime, but may be observed in all classex of the 
population. 

Of the whole number of inhabitants at the last census 
780,659 were Hindus, 128,702 Musalmans, 473 Christians, 188 
Aryas, 88 Sikhs, 21 Jains and 12 Buddhists. Hindus thus 
numbered 86°25 per cent. and Musalmans 18°67, The latter are 
comparatively numerous for Oudh, and have increased much more 
rapidly than their Hindu neighbours. In 1881 the proportion 
of Mnralmans was 12-47 por cent., and at the following census 
18-06 per cent. The snb-equent increase is more remarkable in 
that the abrolate increase of the population hay been so amall, 
and amply illustrates tho fact, which is obaerved in almost every 
district, that Muhammeadens are not only more long-lived, bat 
are considerably more fertile than the Hindus, As this ies not 
duo to any difference of race in this district, at least with oom- 
peratively few exceptions, it follows that the effect must be 
ascribed to a more liberal diet, or some similar cause. Muzal- 
mans are fairly evenly distributed throughout the entire district, 
and are not confined to any particular centre: 
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Before proceeding to remark on the various Hindu and 
Muhammadan castes, the other religions, which are generally of 
little importance, may be first montioned. Christianity has not 
made much progress in the district. The only missionary work 
has been that of the American Episcopal Methodist Church, 
which was started in 1862 by the Rey. E. W. Parker at Wesley~ 
pur near Aliganj. In 1881 the number of native Christians was 
820; this had increased in 1891 to 462, but since that timo the 
total has fallen off, and at the last census there were only 417, 
of whom 337 bolong to the American Church. No denomination 
‘was specified in the case of 60 others, while the remaining 20 
were Anglicans. Tho headquarters of the mission are at 
Lakhimpur, where there is a small chapel and a vernacular 
schoo] for boys and girls. Thero are also preachers at Kheri, 
Gola, Muhamdi, Barwar, Pasgawan, Wosleypur and four or five 
other places, One of the workors is employed among the Tharus 
on the Nepal border, but little euecess has beon achieved in this 
direction. Christ Church at Lakhimpur is a small building 
opened and consecrated by Bishop Clifford in 1896. It is visited 
ten times a yoar by the Chaplain of Sitapur. 

The Arya Samaj has not made much progress in this district, 
although there are more membors than in many other parts of 
Oudh. The number of Aryas in 1891 was 132, and since that 
time the memborship has increased hy 51. Small communities 
are to be found in different places, but thero are no recognixed 
lodges ; the chief centres are at Lakhimpur, Muhamdi and Gola. 
At the Inst census 54 of the Aryas were Kayarths by caste, 58 
Brahmans, acd §1 Banias ; the remainder were Rajputs, Kumhara 
Kalwars and othors. Tho Sikhs, of whom 76 were males and 12 
females, chiefly belong to the Nighasan tahsil, where they are in 
the service of the Raje-i-Rajgan of Kapurthala, while the rest 
are mainly employed in the police. Tho 12 Buddhists were also 
enumerated in the Nigharan tabsil and represent dealers and 
other immigrants from the Nepal hills. The few Jain traders 
are scattered about the district and are of no importance. 

The Hindus of the district belong, as usual, to no particular 
religions sect. The census returns show s considerable number 
of Vaishnavites, Monotheista, Ramanandis, Saivites and others; 
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but these together amount to a very small proportion of the 
whole. Reveral places, and pro-eminently Gola, are considered 
recred, but the worship at thee shrines is in no way peculiar. 
The Hindu population comprie: repre-entatives of a groat 
number of castes, and in addition to the 78 shown in tho census 
report there are probably several others, as in the case of 368 
persons no caste was specified. Only a small proportion of these, 
however, are of any importance: it is perhaps remarkable that 
so many as 18 va-tes have over 10,000 mombers apiece, but of the 
rest 44 had Jess than 1,000. The great majority of these castes 
are to be found in almost all the Oudh districts and only a few 
occur in unusual numbers. 

Tho mo-t numerous are the Chamers, of whom there were 
108,722 persons or 13-29 per cont. of the whole Iiindu population. 
They are evenly distributed throughout the district, and are 
everywhere employed as agriculturists and general labourers, 
Thoy hold 8 considerable amount of land as tenants, but more 
frequently they work for hire for the Brahmans and other high- 
caste cultivators, 

Next come Kurmis, who are fortunately very numerons in 
this district. At the last census there were 82,014 persons of 
this caste or 10°51 per cont, of the total number of Hindus. 
More than half of them belong tu tho Lakhimpur tabsil, while 
there are comparatively few in Nighasan, except in the Dhau- 
rahra pargana, whero they have lung beon settled. They are naid 
to have been brought there by Raja Jodh Singh in the days of 
Asof-ud-danla. Another great Kurmi colony is in Paila and is 
believed to be of much groater antiquity. From thence they spread 
into Haidarabad and Kheri. The Kurmis rank highest among 
all the cultivating castes. Their holdings are on an average 
larger than those of any other, but their husbandry is character- 
ised by extreme care and minuteness. They generally grow the 
superior crops and pay the highest rents, 

Pasis, who number 68,143 souls or 8:86 per cent. of the 
Hindus, are not 80 numerous in Kheri as in the other distriots of 
the division. The great majority of them belong to the Lakhim. 
par tahsi] end there are comparatively few in Muhamdi. As in 
the neighbouring districts, the Pasis clsim to have been the 
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ancient lords of the soil, but for centuries they have held a very 
inferior position. Their formor seat is said to have been at 
Firozabad and the neighbourhood, and in this part of the district 
they are still found in largo numbers. They are now generally 
engaged in agriculture or in their traditional ocoupation of 
watchmen, swincherds and thievos ; for the Pasis of this district 
have no better reputation than their kinsmen in other parts. 
Large number: of thom are in posession of land as tenants ; 
their average holdings are smaller than those of other castes and 
they pay a fairly high ront, Closely akin to the Pasis are the 
Arakhs, who numborod 4,240—a fignre that is only exceeded in 
Hardoi of all the Oudh districts. Almost all of them belong to 
the Muhamdi tahsil and expocially to those parganas on the 
Hardoi border. Mike the Pasis they are said at ono time to have 
had an extensive dominion in the latter district, strotching from 
Mubamdi vn the north ta Lucknow on the south, 

Brahmans, of whom there wero 65,260 or 8-36 per cent. of 
the Ifindu population, are loss numerous than in any other 
district of Oudh excopt Lucknow. They are fairly evonly 
distributed over all tho tahsils. ‘They own a considerable amount 
of land and also culiivate a largo area. Like all the other high 
caste tenants, their huldings are largo and thoir rents low, while 
their husbandry is of an inforior standard. The Brahmans of 
Kheri belong mainly to the Kenaujiya sub4livition, which 
predominates in tho districts to the south and west. Gaura and 
Senadbs are sparely roprescnted, as also aro Sarwariyas and 
Sakaldipis. 

Next come reveral of the chiof cultivating castes of the dis- 
triet. Foromost among thom are the Ahirs, who numbered 59,571 
souls at the last census, or 7°63 por cant. of the Hindu community. 
Herdemen by tradition, they are generally ongagod in agriculture 
and occur in large numbers in all parts of the district, but cspe- 
cially the southern portion of the Nighasan tahsil and pargans 
Sinagar of Kheri; but at the same time thoy are loss numerous here 
than in eny other part of Oudh. Lodha, who are cultivators of 
equal capacity, numbered 43,705; but to theso mnst be added the 
7,873 Kisans, who are practically the same, the two amounting 
$0 6 per cent. of the Hindus. They are far more numerous in 
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the Nighasan tahsil than elsewhere, more than half of them reaid- 
ing in this subdivision. Almost all those who call themselves 
Kisans belong to Mubamdi, this term being generally adopted in 
the adjoining district of Hardoi, The Muraos or market-gard- 
eners closely resemble the Kachhis, the latter again being practi- 
cally confined to the Muhamdi tabsil. They numbered 39,566 
persona in 1901, or 5-07 per cent. of the Hindu inhabitants of the 
district. They are excellent cultivators, devoting their attention 
for the most part to the more valuable crops, such as opium and 
sugarcane, Thoy are far more numerour in the Nighasan tahsil 
than elsewhore, but occur in all the remaining parganas, generally 
holding the bert land and paying high rents. Of similar capacity 
are the Malis, or gardeners, of whom there were 3,355, the great 
majority being in Muhamdi, the Baris, or growers of pan, number- 
ing 2,063 and the Tambolis, who aro practically identical with 
them, with 8,571 representatives, occurring in all tahsils in almost 
equal numbers. The Kahars, whose regular profession is domestic 
service, but who for the most part derive their living from agrioul- 
ture, are very numerous in Kheri, amounting to 29,849 souls at 
the last census. They are fairly evenly distributed, but are 
strongest in the east of the district. In the Nighasan taheil there 
were 210 Gharuks, a subdivision of this caste, which is generally 
considered a separate tribe, and only occurs in greater numbers 
in Fyzabad. The Kahars have many sub-castes, the atrongest in 
this district being the Dhuriyas and Goriyas, while the Raghu- 
bansis are aleo found in large numbers and are almost wholly 
confined to this tract. 

The Rajputs of Khori numbered 29,816 souls, or 8-82 per 
cent. of the Hindu inhabitants. Numerically they are weaker 
here than in any other district of Oudh, excopt Bahraich, but 
their social predominance is fully as marked as in other parte, as 
they own a far larger proportion of the land than any other caste. 
Their distribution ie comewhatynoven, as they are most numerous 
in the Muhamdi tehsil, which Sontained 18,595 representatives 
of the different clans ; there were 11,174 in Lakhimpur, and only 
5,049 in Nighasan. In addition to these, however, there ere 
many Musslmsn Rejpute, numbering no less than 12,104 persons, 
chiefly in the Lekbimpur and Nighasan tabsile, who are to all 
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intenta and purposes identical with their Hindu kinemen, and 
who maintain their old habits and customs, associating with the 
unconverted members of their clans even in feasta and ceremonies, 

The Rajputs of this district belong to a great number of clans, 
but only a few of these are of importance, the district being 
divided into territorial spheres of influence which are fairly 
clearly defined. Some of the chief ruling clans, however, are very 
small in numbors; the Raikwars, for instance, who predominate 
in Firozabad, had only 120 members; and the Janwars, who once 
owned almost all Kheri, Srinagar and part of Paila, amounted 
to 811 porsons altogether. The Chauhan are tho strongost of all, 
numbering 4,447 Hindus and 2,784 Musalmans ; they are tu be 
found in all tahsils, but expecially in tho north of Lakhimpur 
and Nighasan. They include the great taluqdari families of 
Ocl, Mahewa and Kaimahra, who succooded the Janwars, and 
the Jangres, whore territory extends over tho contre of the 
district, from the Ul eastwards to the Kauriala. The Ahbans 
number some 3,000 souls, of whom tho majority arc Musalmans ; 
their dominions were once vory extonsivo, covering about 4,000 
square miles in Kheri, Hardoi and Sitapur, and including 
in this district tho belt of land between the Jamwari and the 
Kathna and ctrotching northwards to the Chauka; at presont, 
owing to the force of circnmstancey, their property is greatly 
reduced, but this tract is still full of mombors of this famous clan, 
The Rathors, who numbered 2,628 persons in 1901, are found in 
alltabeils, but especially in the weatern half of the district and in the 
neighbourhood of the Shahjahanpur border. Thongh strong in 
numbers, they have nover attained a conspicuous position either 
here or in any other part of Oudh, and their landed ostates are 
small. Thesame may bo said of the Bhadeurinx, with 1,429 
representatives divided between tho Lakhimpur and Muhamdi 
tahsils; the Bais, with 1,429 Hindu and 434 Musalman mombers, 
who are distributed sparsely all over the district; the Katehriyas, 
who numbered 1,666, chiefly in Muhamdi; and the Panware, of 
whom there were 1,196 Hindus and 210 Muselmans, mainly in 
Muhamdi, where they hold one or two clusters of villages, The 
Sombansis, numbering 1,271 persons, as well a8 many Musalmens, 
are found in all tahsils, but especielly in Muhamdi, where one 
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of this clan embracod Inlam and acquired the whole of the Saiyide’ 
estates. The Gaurs, 1,375 soul, are mainly confined to the 
border. of Sitapur, in which their kinsmen own vast po>sce-ions. 
The Bachlils belong to Muhamdi and tho west of Lakhimpur, 
their old estates lying betwoen the Gumti and Kathna, of which 
they wore dispoesed hy the Suiyid-; thiy numbered 1,052 per- 
sous at the Jastcensus. No other clan has over a thousand represon= 
tativos. The strongo-t are the Chandels in Muhamdi; the 
Nikumbhs in the south-west of the same tabsil; the Tomars and 
Raghuban-is, scattorol all ovor the district; and tho Gautam, 
also in tahsil Muhamdi. Of the many others none call for 
mention suvo posibly the Gahlots in Muhamdi and tho Kechh- 
wabas in Lakhimpur. Tho Surajhansis, too, who own all tho 
Jand beyond the Saheli to the north, should not be passed by ; they 
aro of hill origin aud their advont into Khairigarh dates from 
recent times only, There wore 120 members of this clan at tho 
Jast enumeration, and of {heve 339 belonged to the Nighssan tahoil, 

The higher castos, which have not beon alroady mentioned, 
include Banius, Kayasths and Khattris. Tho first of theo 
numbered 18,515 soul-—a tuirly high proportion. They aro dis- 
tributed throughout the district, but nearly half of them resido 
in tho Muhamudi tahsil. Nono of the vations Bania subdivisions 
prodominate in this district, the strongest aro the Umara, while 
next tv them ¢ me Rustogis, who aro confined ty Muhamdi, and 
only ocour in largor numbor- in Lucknow; Agarwals, in Muhamdi 
and Lehhimpur; Gahvis, in Lakhimpw and Nigha-an, amount- 
ing to 745 porsons, which is only oxceede! in Sitapur of all tho 
Qudh distriet-; Baracenis, who are not found as a rule elsewhore 
in Oudh, but aro vory numerous in Rohilkhand, in Muhamdi; 
Mabesris, again far exceeding the total for any part of Oudh, 
also in Muhamdi; and Kandusin Nighasan, The Banias hold a 
fow villages in the district, but their powessions show no rapid 
tondency to increa-e, chiefly owing to the presperity of the taluq- 
dars, Kaya-ths, on the othor hand, hold a considerable propor- 
tion of the land. They uumberod 8,887 persons at the last 
census and are evenly distributed throughout the three tahsils. 
‘The landowners usually repre~ont the old qanungo families, but 
some of the villages held by this caste are taluqdari. The Kayasths 
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of Kheri aro mainly of the Sribastab subdivision, the rest being 
for the most part Saksenas and Mathura. Khattris numbered 
only 856, and are confined to the svnth of the district. They 
own a few villages, but have never acquired a position of any 
importance in Kheri. 

Several of the many romsining caste, of Hindus present 
feature> of intorest from an cthnographical point of view. This 
is not, howover, tho case with the ordinary castes which are 
common to all distiicts of Oudh and call for no apecial comment, 
os they occur geucrally in the usual proportions ; but rathor becauso 
of the oxistence in Kheai of many of the smallor castes in num- 
bors which are remarkably in excess of those recorded in other 
parts of Oudh and the United Provinoo. The most numerons 
are the Gadariya,, of whom thore wore 25,757 persons, chiofly in 
tho Nighasan tahsil, where giazing is mo~t abundant; and the 
Koris or weavers, who with their congeuor the Dhanuks numbered 
24,061 souls and aro distributed throughout the district. Tho 
others had low than 20,000 members apiece, the most important 
being Telis, Dhobis, Lunias (who are anususlly numerous in 
Khori), Barhais, Bhar bhunjas and Nais ; while thove amounting to 
Jew than ten and more than two thousand porsons wore, eaclud- 
ing the castos already mentioned, Kumhars, Fagirs, Lohats, 
Kalwam, Banjaras, Sonars, Bhangis, Bhats aud Nats. Of these the 
Banjaras alone are noticeablo: they numbered 6,823 souls, which 
is a higher figme than in any othor disttict of the provinces, 
They are found every wheic, but their principal habitat is the 
north and pargana Khairigarh in paiticular, Here,as in Bahraich, 
they were practically tho lords of the forest tracts till within 
recent times, and it was not till the close of the Nawabi ralo that 
they wete brought into subjection by the Suajbunsis of Khaisi- 
garh aud others. 

The Nats aie one of tho many criminal and vagrant tribes 
that haunt the district, and especially the junglos and uncultivated 
wastes, There were 2,434 of them in 1901, mainly in Muhamdi. 
‘They occur almost everywhere, but are more common in Kheri than 
in other parts of Oudh—a tine gipsy race, living in tents and 
seldom settling for long in one place. Paturiyas, whoare probably 
the same as Beriyas, numbered 551—a higher figure than in any 
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other Ondh district. The same isthe case with Haburas, of whom 
there were 389, all in the Muhamdi tahsil. Barwars, too, are 
comparatively numerous, having 232 representatives, but this is 
very largely exceeded by Gonda, where is the principal Barwar 
colony. It is curious that the census returns should show no 
Sansiahs in Kheri in spite of the oxistenve of the settlement at 
Sahibganj; but these tribes froquently change their name in 
order to avoid undosirable attention; many of them are callod 
Bhatus, of whom 204 were enumerated. The Kanjars are another 
wandering race ; thoy numbered 599 sons, and chiefly reside in 
the Nighasan tahril. There were 249 Khangars, more than 
elsewhere in Oudh; the caste ix chiefly found in Bundelkhand, 
where they are either watchmen or thievos. Of similar status 
are the Radhas, dancers and singors, who numbered 697, which 
is only exceeded in Sitapur; Dharhis, 143 persons, whose profes+ 
sion is similar, but less reputable; and Harjalas, with 110 repre- 
sentatives, who subsist by mendicancy. Of the two last, the 
former mainly belong to Gonda, and are also found in large 
numbers in Basti and Gorakhpur, while tho latter are poouliar 
to this district and Shabjahanpur. 

Several other castes which derive thoir living from agrioul- 
ture or other respectable occupations are to be found in unusual 
numbers. Bahelias or hunters are naturally more common in 
Khori than in other parts of Oudh, numbering 1,924 persons, chiefly 
in the Nighasan and Muhamditahsils. Jats, of whom there were 
1,650, all in the Mubamdi tahsil, are nowhere common in Oudh, but 
are far more numerous here than in other districts. The Tharus, 
amounting to 1,558 persons in Khairigerh, are peculiar to the 
submontane tracts; they are cultivators by profession and are able 
to withstand the malarial climate of the tarai better than other 
races. They are found in spproximately equal numbers in 
Bahraich and Gonds. Gujars occur in small numbers through- 
out Oudh, but Kheri heads the list with 1,384 persons of this caste, 
in the Lakhimpur and Muhamdi tahsila, There were 1,056 Bel- 
wara,all in Lakhimpur. This caste is only found elsewhere, 
and in much smaller numbers, in Hardoi, Bara Banki and Shab- 
jehanpuor ; they are cultivators and grain-dealers,and appear jp be 
a subdivision of Banjaras. The Gurkhas, of whom there were 
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522 in Nighssan, are immigrants from Nepal, and call for no 
farther comment. The Gorchhas, on the other hand, are quite 
peculiar to Kheri; they numbered 484 souls, all in Nighasan, and 
are cultivators who, like the Tharnus, claim 3 Rajput origin, with 
probably as much right as the latter. There were 258 Dabgars 
in the Muhamdi taheil; they are akin to Mochis, and manufac- 
ture the raw-hide jars in which oil and ghi ave carried. Other 
industrial castes which occur in greater numbers than elsewhore in 
Oudh inolude Saigalgars, or armourers, and Chhipis, or cotton- 
printers, The rest are only found in very insignificant num- 
bers. Mention may be made of the Kirars, who ere oulti- 
vators, and possibly of inferior Rajput stock; Khegis, who 
are practically identical with the Lodha; Niyarias, artizans 
who smelt the precious metals; and Pankhias, a cultivating 
caste, who are only found in Rohilkhand, and in very small 
numbers in the north of Oudh. 

The number of Musalmans in Kheri is comparatively large, 
but the same may be said of all tho submontane distriote. They 
are more numerous in Gonda and Bahraich, and also in Luck~ 
now, Bara Banki and Sitapur. The Leakhimpur tahsi] contains 
the largest number, but elsewhere the followors of this creed are 
fairly evenly distributed. The Musalmans of this district 
belong to a great number of subdivisions or castes. At the lest 
census no less than 52 of these were represented, while in the 
oase of 114 persons no caste was specified. Few of these, 
however, are of much importance, only five castes had over 
10,000 members apiece, and thirteen others more than a thousand. 
Of the rest, in twenty-six instances there were less than 
200 persons enumerated. The majority of the Musalman 
castes have their Hindu counterparts, and very few are peculiar 
to this district or in any way remarkable. The Kheri Musal- 
mans are almost all Sunnis, the members of this sect num- 
bering 98 per cont. of the whole. There were at the last 
census only 921 Shies—a lower figure than in any other district 
of Oudh, save Partabgarh. Of the other sects, Lalbegis alone 
occurred in any numbers, amounting to 1,305, which is only 
eqpeeded in Lusknow; they are all converted Bhangis or 
sweepers. 
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The Julahas or weavors are the most numerous of all the 
Mu-almans. At the last census there were 19,731, or 15-95 per 
ecnt. of the whole Muhammadan population. Nearly two- 
thirds of thom wore onumerated in tho Lakhimpur tehsil, 
while in Muhamdi they wero comparatively scarce, the total 
numbor in that tahsil being 2,567, They still are engaged, to 
some oxtent, in their ancestral oconpation of weaving, but their 
trade has declined under the prosure of European competition, 
and though there are still foir numbers of weavore in the dis- 
trict, the majority of the Julahas have hetaken themselves to 
agriculture—a profesion which they follow with but indifferent 
success, although they are u-ually industrious, Closely akin to 
the Juluhas aro the Dhunas or Behnas, cotton-carders by trade, 
who numberet 10,611 soul-, or 8°57 por cont. of the Musalmen 
population. Their general distribution is approximately the 
same as that of the Julehax, They oro omployod as spinnors 
and weavers still, but the demand for their Jabour has fallen off, 
and most of thom aro now dopendent on tho land for a subsist- 
ence. 

Pathan uumbored 16,059 souls, or 12-98 per cont. of the 
Muralmans. Nearly half of thom belong to the Muhamdi 
tehsil, which was for lung tho chief centro of Mubammadan 
power in tho district, and tho bulk of the remainder to Lakhim- 
pur; there are comparatively few in Nighasan, where there aro 
no old Muralman settloments of any importance. The Pathans 
of this district are drawn from many clans or subdivisions, 
The bet represented are tho Ghori and Yusufzai, which 
aconunted for 2,180 and 1,208 souls, respectively ; of the rest the 
strongest numerically are the Kakar, Bangash, Rohilla and 
Muhammadzai tribes. Others, which are not noted in the census 
report, are Daudzais, Bakarzais, und Shahryarir, the last of 
whom seem to be peculiar to this district, There are no Pathan 
taluqdars in Kheri; but many of them have an interest in the 
land. They are frequently to be fonnd as tenants, holding 
their fields at privileged rates. 

The converted Rajputs have already been mentioned. They 
numbered at the last consus 12104 persons, or 9-86 per cent. of 
the Musalman population. There are but few in the Muhamdi 
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tahsil, but they are numerous both in Lakhimpur and Nigha- 
san. Many of them bolong to the Ahbana; but there are large 
numbers of Chauhans, Katehriyas and Janwars. In Nighasan 
there are over 500 Gaurs, while in Lakhimpur fair numbers of 
Gautams and Sombansis are to be found. 

Tho Sheikhs aro not so numerous in Khori as in many parts 
of Oudh, their total at the last eensus being 10,998 souls, or 8:89 
per cent. of the whole number of Musalmans. Half of them 
belong to Muhamdi, and the bulk of the remainder to Lakhim- 
pur. ‘They belong, as usual, to many subdivisions, but the 
most prominent are the Siddigis, with 4,336 representatives, 
followed by Qurreshis, with 1,722. Thore aro but small num- 
bers of Ansaris and Farngis, and a large proportion come under 
no specified denomination, being probably tho devcandants of 
converted Hindus, 

The Saiyids, who played so important a part in the history 
of the south and wost of the district, are not very strong numer- 
ically in Kheri. The census returns show 8,413 porsons of this 
olass, evenJy distributed throughout the three tahsils, The best 
represented subdivision is the Zaidi, numbering 301 souls, most 
of whom beiong to Muhamdi, while noxt come Husainia and 
Rizwis. Othor tribes are the Jafri, Jalali, Bukhari and Tir- 
muzi; but none of these are of any importance. Though thoy 
ave lost much of the property they once held, they still stand 
high among the land-owning classes of the district. 

Tho remaining Muhammadan castes call for no special 
mention. Nais, Darzis, Faqirs and Gaddis, all numbered ovor 
six thourand souls. Then come Manihars, or glas-makers, with 
2,812 persons; while Qassabs, Halwais end Dhobia alan had 
more than 2,000 representatives apiece. Those with over a 
thousand mombers were Tolis, Bhangis, Mughals and Mewatis, 
none of whom call for notice save the last, who are more numer- 
ous in Kheri than elsewhere in Oudh; they belong almost 
exclusively to Muhamdi, and are probably immigrants from 
Rohilkhand. The rest are of little interest or importance: Ghosis, 
Kunjras, Bhats, Banjaras and Rangrez are the most numer- 
ous, but sll are found in most districts of Oudh. The rare or 
peouliar castes are very few. There are more Musalman Loharg 
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than in any other part of Oudh, and the same may be said of 
Dhanuks and Bangalis, the latter being a wandering caste of no 
fixed occupation. The Kingarias, who come from Mirsapur, 
but are found throughout Ondh, are singers and dancers by 
profession, and numbered 132 persons. The only caste which 
appears to be pecalier to this district are the Bhils, of whom there 
wore nine enumerated here in 1901; but possibly their presence 
is due to a mistake, aithey do not occur in any other district. 
They may, however, be otherwise designated elsewhere, as at the 
former census they were found in several places, and ospecially 
in the submontane districts. 

The ordinary dialect of the people is the Awadhi form of 
Eastern Hindi, which at the time of the consus was spoken by 
98-7 per cent. of the inhabitants, Of the rest, 117 per cent. 
spoke the form of Western Hindi, which is generally known as 
Hindostani. None of the other dialects call for any mention, It 
mey be noted that 250 persons were recorded with Kumeuni as 
their native dialect, these being immigrants from the hills to the 
northern parganas; an equal number spoke Panjabi, including 
the Sikhs and the sawyers employed by the Forest department; 
while 79 pereons spoke English and a very few Gujrati and 
Marwari. There is but little any indigenous literature in Kheri. 
‘The Muhamdi Nawabs were to some extent patrons of learning, 
avd in the days of Ali Akbar Khan, about 1770, we hear of 
Prem Nath, a Brahman poet of Kalwa, Nidhan, another Brahman, 
and Gumanji Misr of Sandi, in Hardoi, who attended his court. 
Raja Sabba Singh of Oel was a man of letters and in 1817 wrote 
an important work on vernacular composition entitled the 
Bidwon-mod Tarangini. Ajodhya Parshad of Gola, who attached 
himeelf to the Rajas of Bhur and flourished about 1840, was a 
voluminous author of little merit, Ranjit Singh of Jeanagar was 
& learned man and translated the Harivanea into the vernacular. 
There are no native newspapers, and only one small printing 
press at Lakhimpur, known es the Hindi Prabha Press, started 
in 1888, and owned by « Brahman family; it merely executes 
small job-work. The only literary or social institution is the 
Kheri institute, founded in 1887 in order “to diffuse knowledge 
and science, and discuss measures that may tend to improve the 
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social, moral, and intellectual status of the country, and to 
discuss questions affecting the public weal.” It is lodged ina 
small building, and possesses a library ; English and vernacular 
periodicals are circulated among the members, who are of all 
castes and creeds, 

The occupations of the people are merely such as sre to be 
expected in a purely agricultural and pastoral district in which 
there are no large towns, no trade save in grain and forest pro- 
ducts, and no manufactures of any importance. The census 
returns show that no less than 76:82 per cent. of the population 
derived their subsistence from the land ; this, however, inoludes 
not only Jandowners and cultivators, but also the agents, clerks 
and bailiffs of the former, as well as those employed in the 
forests. It does not, however, include the herdsmen, grasiers 
and others engaged in tho care of animals, who, together, 
amounted to 1:37 per cont. of the population. The total is 
probably below the mark, for an additional two per cent, 
were enumerated ax partly dependent on agriculture, and in 
reality only a very small proportion of the people of Kheri 
derive their living otherwise than from the land, whether 
directly or indirectly. The industrial population is much 
emaller than usual, altogether being 9-98 per cent, of the whole, 
Somewhat over forty per cent. of this is made up of the makers 
and sellers of articles of food and drink; some 23 per cent. are 
manufacturers or dealers in textile fabrics, mainly cotton cloth; 
about ten per cent. are workers in wood, cane and otLez forest 
and jungle produce; while the other industries, such as metals, 
pottery and leather, are but poorly represented. Unskilled 
labour is the support of 4:04 per cent. of the population, while 
of the rest 8-57 per cent. were in personal and domestic rervioe; 
124 per cent. in Government employ, 1°07 per cent. were 
engaged in commerce, transport and storage, although the actual 
commercial population was only ‘2 per cent., the bulk of this 
clase being carriers by road, rail and river; and ‘7 per cent. 
represented the professional population—a very wide order, rang- 
ing from lawyers and doctore to wrestlers and acrobats. The 
remaining 1-08 per cent. consisted of persons with no ostensible 
means of subsistence or those independent of any occupation; 
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among the former come mendicants, who constitute about 84 per 
cent, of the class, while the rest include ponrioner, prisoners and 
the few persons whose property ix in hontes, shares and the liko. 

OF the agricultural population, 4,036 persons wore classed 
as landowners. The number is very small an, indeed, was only 
Jos: in Bahraich and Pilibhit of all the districts of tho United 
Provinces. The reason lies in the fact that a very small body 
of talugdars own abont threo-fourths uf the entire area, and 
thongh the territorial division of the land among a few Rajput 
clans is not so marked as in other parts of Oudh, yet Khori is 
esdentially @ district of great ostates. There aro altogether 
1,749 villages in the district, exclusive of those which have been 
morged in the resorved forest. In 1904 tho wore divided 
into 2,374 mahals, of which 19 wore tho property of Government, 
1,078 were held by taluqdare, 590 by single zamindars, 541 in 
joint zamindari, 155 in pattidari and ten in bhaiyachara tenure, 
In those parganas in which taluqdare prodominate the number 
of mahals closely approximates to the number of villages; but 
where there are many coparcenary communities, as in Pasgawan, 
Aurangabad snd Muhamdi, the subdivision is very minute, 
Thus, in the Nighaan tehsil, thero are 404 villages and only 431 
moahals, of which 340 are hold by taluqdara and 66 by singlo 
gamindars, In Lakhimpur there are 685 villages and 866 
mahal, of which 493 are taluqdari and 221 single zaminderi. 
In Muhamdi, on tho othor hand, there are 660 villages and as 
many as 1,074 mahals, of which talugqdars hold but 245 and 
single zamindar: 303. Tho Aurangabad pargana contains « 
smaller proportion of taluqderi land than any other, and hore 
there are 113 villages and 243 mahal, of which 147 are owned 
by coparconary bodies. 

The whole, or the greater part, of 64 villages is held by 
Europeans, thongh this is but a fraction of the amonnt originally 
bestowed on several persons after the mutiny in the shape of 
grants of confiscated estates. Moat of these were sold soon after, 
and only one European talugdar remains. Other grants were 
assigned to loyal Sikhs, and the Raja-i-Rajgan pf Kapurthala 
made large purchases, so that the Sikhs now own 68 villages. Of 
the Musalmans, the converted Ahbans hold 82 villages, Saiyids 
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151, Pathans 35, Mugha]x ono, and the Mahmudabad Khanza- 
das 68. Some of tho Pathans are wrongly so doseribed, being in 
reality converted Ahbans. Among the Hindu, Rajputs largely 
prodominate. They hold no lew than $81 villages, of which 
852 belong to the Chauhans of Khori, 170 to tho Jangres of 
Bhur and Firozabad, 111 to tho Khairigarh Snrajbansis, 56 to 
tho Raikwar Raja of Mallanpur and 48 to the Sombansis, 
Theve avo almost without exception included in large taluqdari 
holdings. Of the other Rajput clans, the Nikumbhs have 31 
villages, all in pargana Pasgawan ; Gaurs have 22 in Pasgawan, 
Aurangabad and Muhamdi; Ahbans 17 in Bhur and Paila; 
Chauhans, in addition to those already mentioned, 15 in various 
parta of the district; Bachhils and Tomars cleven each, in both 
caves in the Muhamdi tahsil; whilo Bais have nino, and others, 
such as Gautams, Gaharwars and Panwars, 22 villages in Muhamdi 
and olsewliere. Noxt come Brahmans and Kayasths with 119 
and 101 villagos, respoctively, in almost every pargane of the 
di-trict ; Kurmis with 41,Go-hains with 38, Khattris with 34, 
Banias with 16, and Lodbs with nino. The remaining 21 
villages aro held by other castos, 18 of thom being in the 
Mnhamdi tahsil. 

Twenty-five taluqdars have landed possessions in Kheri, 
bat twelvo of them reside in other districts; somo of the latter live 
at a groot distanco from their estates, such as the Sikh ruler of 
Kapurthola, the Bais Rana of Khajurgaon and the Sombanri 
Raja of Partabgarh. Their possessions in Khori wore obtainod 
for good service rendered in othor parts of Oudh in 1857 and the 
following year, or else wore acquired by purchaso from others 
who had bocn rowarded in a similar mannor. Tho local landod 
aristocracy are few in numbors, and those familics who havo held 
their estates for more than a century are stil] fower. Khori afforda 
a typical oxample of the growth of those mushroom taluqas 
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vast tract in a similar fashion, following the example set by 
the Saiyids of Barwar, whose descendants were afterwards 
atripped of their estates only to make way for what was perhaps 
the most remarkable talaga in all Ouvdh. The notorious 
Raja Lone Singh of Mitanli, after the prevailing methods 
of the day, amas-ed a property of 650 village. ond more, and this 
he might have continued to hold but for his moral weakness and 
treachery in the mutiny. The dissolution of this estate opened 
the way for outsiders, and tho following sketch of the different 
estates will how not only how rapidly property changed hands 
in this district, but also the fato which almost invariably befell 
the long-established proprietors of the soil. 

The premier taluqdar in Oudh is the Sikh Raja-i-Rejgan of 
Kapurthala in the Punjab. His property in this district was 
goquired by purchase, and forms s recent addition to the vast 
estates in Bahraich and Bera Banki, given to Sic Randhir Singh 
Bahadur, the grandfathor of the present Maharaja, for tho loyal 
assistance rendered by him to the British Government during the 
mutiny. His Kheri estates originally belonged for the most 
part to the Jangre Raja of Dhaurahra and were confiscated for 
persistent rebellion and for the treachery displayod towards the 
Mallanpur rofugees. In 1869 the talugs was apportioned smong 
geyeral grantecs, and tho share held by Captain J. Hearsey was 
sold to Colonel Boilean and then by him to the Kapurthala estate 
afew years after. This property, which is managed by the 
Moaharsja’s agent in Bahraich, is generally known aa the Matera 
estato, and comprises 21 villages in pargana Dhaurahra and two 
villages and six mahals in Firozabad. Ho is also the owner of 
eleven villages and four mabals in Aurangabad, and four villages 
of Paila, purchased from the original European grantees. The 
total in this district is therefore 38 villages and 10 mahals, assessed 
to a revenue of Ra, 28,225. 

The southern half of the Lakhimpur tabsil ia mainly held by 
these great taluqdars of one family. These are the Chauhans of 
Ocl, Mahews and Kaimabra. The early history of these talugas 
is somewhat obscure, and it was not till the beginning of 
the nineteenth century that they rose to any prominence in 
this district, although the family tradition ascribes the Kheri 
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pargans to their Janwar predecessors at a much earlier date. 
It appears certain that there were Janwars in Kheri several 
centuries ago; they were probably connected with the mem- 
bors of the same clan in Sitapur, who still hold numerova 
estatos in that district and claim to have come from central 
India about the beginning of the sixteenth century. They 
have presumably no connection with tho great Janwar families 
of Bahraich and Gonda. Tradition relates that one Jamni- 
phan was appointed chaudhri of pargana Kheri in 1658, with 
the right to levy two pice on evory bigha of cultivation in 
tho pargana. His descondants retained tho office and held the 
title of Rai, and an old document states that in 1709 Parbal Singh 
Chaudhri owned the three villages of Ocel, Kaimahra and Khogi; 
the head of the family, Rai Than Singh, had nine villages, and 
“his sons, Bhagwant Singh and Mandhata Singh, two each; and 
one Jagraj, of the samo race, hold Dhakwa, which is still in tho 
possession of his descendants, the summary settlement being 
made with Sauwal Singh at Rs. 2,200. Tho bulk of tho pargana 
had then boon absorbed by the Saiyids of Barwar, but after 
thoir fall the Janwars began to oxtond their borders. It would 
appear from the very confured and conflicting accounts that one 
Maharman Sah, the head of the family, assumed the title and 
atatus of Raja; that he died without male issuo, having sdopted 
his son-in-law, Hardeo Sah, a Chauhan of Jaipur. The latter 
was succeeded by his son, Udat Sah, but by reason of the domes- 
tie feuds that had arisen over the succession and the presanre 
from without oxerted by the Gaurs of Katesar, the Raja flod 
and the estate was for a time broken up. 

The fortunes of the family wore restored by Pitam Singh, s 
descendant of Udat Singh, who returned from Jaipur and in 1780 
obtained from the chakladar the lease of many villages. From 
this man come the three taluqdars, whose estates were formed in 
the usual fashion ; 299 villages of Srinagar were taken from the 
old proprietors in 1823, and in 1889 some 30 villages of Karan- 
pur wore added. The Kaimehra houso actually represents tha 
eldest branch, but the Ocl family has at all times been the moat 
powerful. Bakht Singh of Ocl, a son of Pitam Singh, was 
followed by Sabba Singh, who acquired Karanpur from the 
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Ahbans, and the latter wes succeeded by Raja Aorndh Singh, who 
was the most prominont personage in the district, excepting per- 
haps Lone Singh of Mitauli, his constant enemy. In 1849 ho 
was croated Raja by the King of Oudh. His intrigues against 
the Raje of Kaimahra on behalf of his yonngor brother, Drig- 
bijai Singh, are related by Sir William Sleeman.* The sum- 
mary settlement was made with Anrudh Singh, who engaged 
for an entate paying Rs. 64,804 in the parganas of Kheri, Srinagar, 
Basara, Aliganj and Keranpur, and also held property in Hargam 
of Sitapur. He died in 1879, having two years previourly 
received the horeditary title of Raja, and was succecded by his 
son, Raja Krishn Datt Singh, who was born in 1861. The 
property, which has for some years been under tho managoment 
of the Court of Wards, now consists of 164 wholo villages, eleven 
mahals and two pattis in this district, assewod at Rs, 1,24,199, 
and also one village in Sitapur. His Kheri estates lie chiefly in 
the Kheri pargana, where he owns 74 villager, ton mabals and 
two pattis, and in Srinagar, in which he holds 68 villages. He 
also owns sevon villages and one mahal in Bhur, four villages in 
Paila, two in Kukra, two in Atwa Piparia, six in Paila, and one 
in Dhaurabra. The Raja’s residence is at Ocl. 

The Mahewa family represents a younger branch of Oel, but 
tho date of its foundation is obscure. Jn Slooman’s time it was 
held by Thakur Umrao Singh, who had largely incroased his 
estates in 1822 with the aid of tho revenue officials, and from him 
passed to Bhup Singh, and then to the lattor’s son, Gajraj Singh, 
‘who obtained the sxanad for the estate, engaging at the 
summary settlement of 1859 for property in Kheri, Srinagar, 
Aliganj, Basara, Karanpur at a revenue of Ra. 41,811. He died 
in 1860 without issne, and the estate passed to his brother, Gir- 
war Singh, who adopted his nephew, Thakur Balbhaddar Singh. 
The latter held the taluga till hie death in December 1898. He 
was succeeded by his widow, Rani Raghubans Kunwar, but her 
right was for some time contested by a relative, Thakur Sheo 
Bingh, eon of Dunia Singh and brother of Balbhaddar. Even- 
tually the suit was decreed in favour of the widow who still holds 
the estate, although further litigation is in progress. Mahewa 
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now comprises 126 villages, twelve mahals and six pattis in this 
district, assessed at Rs. 95,390, as well as a small estate in 
Sitapur. The groator portion of the former lies in pargans 
Srinagar, whore the Reni owns 59 villagos and one mahal, 
She also holds forty whole villages, six mahals and four pattis 
in Kheri, while elsewhero her ostaton consist of ton villages 
and one mahal in Kukra, nine villages, one mahal and one 
pstti in Paila, four villages in Bhur, one in Atwa Piparia, 
two villages ond one mahal in Dhaurahra, one village, ono 
mahal and one patti in Haidarabad, and onc mahal in Nighosan, 

The Raja of Kaimahra is descended from the eldest son of Kaime 
Pitam Singh, but in several instancos the line has been broken ™ 
by adoption, In 1837 or thereabouts Raja Ajab Singh gained 
poousion of the ostate which he managed to hold for many yoars 
in spite of tho encroachments of the Rajas of Ocl and Mitauli. 
About 1850 ho was attacked and turned out hy his cousin, Jodha 
Singh, through the influenco of Anrudh Singh of Ocl, who hoped 
to gain the estate for himself. Jodha Singh, howevor, though 
naturally of weak intellect, retained the taluga till his death, 
when it passod to his adopted son, Narpat Singh, who obtained 
the eanad anil held the estate till his deceaso in 1887. His 
property at the summary settlement consisted of lands in the 
Kheri pargana paying Rs. 14,400 as revenne. In 1864 the title of 
Raja was confirmed as hereditary, Narpat Singh left a minor 
eon, Achal Singh, who succeded him, but the ostato was under 
the Court of Wards till his death in 1896. It then passed to his 
mother, Rani Dayawant Kunwar, who still holds the property, 
which ia managed as before by tho Court of Wards, though free 
from encumbrance, The taluga now consists of 34 whole villages 
and five mahals in pargana Khori, and two villages in Srinagar, 
the whole being assessed to a revenue of Rs, 80,155. 

The chief landowning clan in the contre of the district is also the 
of Chauhan extraction. The family tradition states that one '*38 
Akhiraj Singh, a Chauhan from Ajmer, settled in Dhaurahra in 
the time of Jahangir, and that either he or his grandson, 
Chbatarbhoj Singh, distinguished himself in the Deccan and was 
rewarded with a grant of land in this district and the proud 
title of Jeng Angez Kheqani Raja, from which by popular 
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corruption came the word Jangre, the present appellation of the 
family. Tho story sounds extremely mythical; and for historical 
purposes it is sufficient to note that these Jangres first made their 
mark in this district by overthrowing, in 1608, the notorious 
Bachhil chicftain, Chhipi Khan, and thus securing the vast pargana 
of Kamp-Dhaurabre. Such a large tract of land boecame in the 
courzo of time subdivided among various branches of tho family, 
the chief ostates being thoso of Bhur, Isanagar and Dhaurahra. 
Tho last has disappeared, though it was once the most important. 
No records exist of tho carly Rajas of this clan. It would -eom 
that the Raje of Bhur was tho head and that the other members 
of the family acknowledged his supromacy, paying him an 
annual tributo or bhent. Zalim Singh, tho last of these Bhur 
Rajas, and sixth in descent from Chhatarbhoj, adopted a Som~ 
bansi, named Jodha Singh, who acquired an enormous estate 
known as Kamp-Dhaurahre from tho Bisenr, who had formorly 
held that pargana. He dofeated and killed Raja Qalandar 
Singh in 1781, and later on overthrew his son, Raghunath 
Singh. In 1782 Jodha Singh was himself slain by the Nazim, 
Raja Sita] Parshad, in a pitched battle at Dhaurabra, and this 
defeat caused the dixmemberment of the great cstate. His 
widow successfully resisted the efforts of the last Bison, Ram 
Nath Singh, to rocover his ancestral possessions, and gradually 
regained a Jarge portion of pargana Dhaurahra as well a4 the 
Jangre estates in Dharmanpur of Bahraich. She diod in 1883 
without issue. She had previously adopted as a son Raja Achal 
Singh, a second cousin of her husband; but this man murdered 
Mr. Carbery, an English trader, in 1822, and for this crime he 
was seized and imprisoned at Lucknow, where ho died 22 years 
later. The property passed to Arjun Singh, a grand-nephew of 
Achal Singh, and in 1848 he obtained tho whole pargana of 
Dhaurahra from the Nazim, Bande Ali Beg. His son, Indra 
Bikram Singh, engaged for the taluga at annexation ; but owing 
to his rebellion, in which the chief part was played by his 
widowed mother, the estate was confiscated and given to strangers, 
while the Raja died in the Andaman Islands. 

A younger member of this family was Chain Singh, who in 
1792 held only two small rent-free plots of land. He managed, 
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after the usual manner, to ingratiate himself with the revenue 
authorities and gradually enlarged his estate. In 1833 he 
acquired the taluga of Isanagar, comprising the northern half 
of the Firozabad pargana, and this was rctained by his son and 
grandson. The former was Jait Singh and tho latter Ranjit 
Singh, who obtained the eanad for the talnga, engaging for lands 
paying a revenue of Rs. 25,984 in this district, aa well as other 
properties in Bahraich and Sitapur, at the summary settlement. 
He died in 1889, and was succeeded by his son, Raghuraj Singh, 
the prosent taluqdar. ‘The estate, which is heavily encumbered, 
now consists of 25 whole villages and six mahals in Firozabad and 
six villages of Dhaurahra, paying a rovenue of Rs, 46,350. The 
talugdar also has property in the Bahraich and Sitapur districts, 
After the death of Jodha Singh, the Bhur or Bhira branch 
of the family rose to some prominence. Raj Indra Singh held a 
very extensive estate in the Bhur and Nighasan parganas, and 
this was divided between his two sons, Dalan Singh and Partab 
Singh. Tho former had two sons, Umrao Singh and Jit Singh, 
and the latter three sons, Dariao Singh, Zalim Singh, and 
Keesri Singh. The elder son of Umrao Singh was Raj 
Ganga Singh, who at the summary settlement of 1859 engaged 
for the whole Bhur estate at a revenue of Rs. 37,556, He 
died without issuo and his widow assorted her claim to the 
taluga ; this was disallowed, and the property was divided into 
four equal shares, one going to the widow, one to Barigr Singh, 
younger brother of Ganga Singh, a third to Ahlad Singh, son of 
Zalim Singh, and the fourth to Sadhu Singh, son of Kesri Singh, 
The share of Jit Singh was not recognised, nor was that of 
Dariao Singh, on account of their disloyalty during the mutiny, 
although it should bo noted that all the Jangres, abetted by the 
widowed Rani, stoutly contested tho re-establishment of British 
authority. Bariar Singh’s portion, as wel! as that of Ganga Singh, 
went to the former’s two sons, Milap Singh and Dalpat Singh. 
Raj Milap Singh died in 1882, leaving a widow, Rani Dhan 
Kunwar, who died in 1891. Her share then went to Rani Raj 
Kunwar, widow of Dalpat Singh, and she, too, died in 1899, the 
elder branch having thus disappeared altogether. Ahlad Singh 
also died without issue, and his share was merged in that of 
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Sadhu Singh. The latter had two sons, Guman Bingh and 
Gobardhan Singh, who obtained equal shares. Guman Singh died 
in 1804, leaving a widow, Raj Rani, who died in 1896, and her 
share passed to Raj Gobardhan Singh; the latter died in 19085, loay- 
ing his estate between his two widows, with reversion to a daugh- 
ter’s son. This daughter was marricd to Kunwar Sardar Singh, 
second son of the Sisodia Raja of Shahpura in Rajputana, The 
othor half passed from Rani Raj Kunwar to the descendants of Jit 
Singh, whose groat-grandson was Lalta Singh. Tho latter had 
three xons, Debi Bakhsh, Raghubar Singh and Mangal Bingh, who 
sueceodod to the half of the ortate known as Bhur or Majhgain. 
The firat died in 1904, and Raj Raghubar Singh is the present 
taluqdar: his ostate is locally known as Jhandipurwa from the 
place of his residence, while that of Gobardhan Singh iv called 
Bijua from the same cause. Tho latter branch han no represonta- 
tive on the darbar list. 

The Jhandipurwa taluga consists of the Majhgain, Shahpur, 
Bijauria and Jagdoopur ostates, and comprises 39 villages and four 
mahals in Bhur, 35 villages and one mahal in Nighasan, and one 
mahal in Paila, tho whole boing assorted at Rs, 58,580. 

Bijua includes the four original estates of Ramnagar, Dau- 
latpur, Bijua and Nighasun, and at present consirte of 29 villages 
and ono mahal in pargana Bhur, and 27 villages and one mahal 
in Nighusan, paying a revenue of Rs. 49,715, 

The Raikwars, who occupy so prominont a position in 
Bahraich, Sitapur and Bara Banki along the course of the Ghagra, 
nover extended their dominions beyond the south-east cornor of 
this district. It is said that in the days of Sher Shah, one Rao 
Ratan Singh, « mombor of the groat Baundi house, rose to distino- 
tion in the imporial army and obtained in addition to the title 
of Rao the grant of Mallanpur in Sitapur. This man lived eloven 
gonerationn ago, but his date is given variously as 1558 and 1602 
Sambat. Tho history of the family is very obscuro, and it is not 
known when the Reikwars extended their possessions beyond 
the Dahawar into this district. The taluga was probably of no 
great size till the days of Reo Basti Singh, the grandfather of 
the present owner, who mado large additions to his property in 
the usual manuer about 1826. His estates at his death extended 
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over the whole of the south of Firozabed and marched with 
those of the Jangres of Isanager. Ho was succeeded by his son, 
Rao Amar Singh, who died loaving an infant son, Rao Munesh- 
war Bakhsh Singh, who engaged for the estato at both the 
summary settlements. The taluga was takon after the mutiny 
under the Court of Wards and was released in 1870. Six years 
previourly tho taluqder had obtained the heroditary title of 
Raja. Ho was educated st Denaros and Lucknow, and has 
for many years beon an honorary magistrate. Mach of his 
property lies in Sitapur and Bahraich, but in this district ho 
holds a valuable ostate of 51 village. and throo mahals in the 
Firozabad pargana, aveersod at Ra. 32,815. 

Anothor important Rajput taluqdar of this district is the 
ownor of the Jarge eatate of Khairigarh in the north. Tho 
talnga is of revent formation, as at the beginning of the nino- 
toonth contury tho family ponosed no Jand in Khori. They 
claim to be Snrajbansis and trace their de-cont to tho ancient 
kings of Ajodhys. In vory carly days they settled in Kaphar in 
Kumaun, where they reiguod for 42 geuerations; thonco thoy 
migrated to Katham, which remained their home for 89 more 
generations ; and thence again to Ajmer in Nepal, tho capital of 
a tract of twenty-two parganus given ax dowry by the king of 
Bhet to his son-in-law, Triloki Pel. The twenticth descendant 
of the lattor wax Arjan Mal, who flourished in the days of 
Akbar. Tho family is thus of some antiquity, at least according 
to their own account; Lut their merit» wero hardly recognised by 
the Rajputs of the plains, and when they married their daughters 
tv the Ahbans, Janwars or Raikwars, thoy had to pay large 
sums as bribes. Unfortunately none of the place. mentioned are 
tracoablo in any maps, and this has boon adduced ax throwing 
dineredit on tho family history. Aryan Mal is said to have 
visited Akbar and to havo greatly impressed that sovercign by a 
proof of his descent from the san in breaking in pieces all vosnols 
of inferior metal by the power of the divine effulgence that still 
emanated from his person. He was honoured with a jagir and 
the title of Maharaja, while his tribute was fixed at 25 pieces of 
gold, five ponies, cleven yaks’ tails, and fifteen musk-deer. The 
descendant of this illustrious personage, of whom unfortanately 
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there is no mention by the historians, was Dip Singh, who 
lived in Doti. His daughter was asked in marriage by Ram 
Bahadur Sah, the Gurkha ruler of Nepal, and a refusal was 
followed by war in 1790, the result being that the Surajbansis 
were expelled from Doti. 

Tho family claim to have always held Kanchanpur, the tract 
to tho north of Khairigarh ; but tho assortion is doubtful, and it 
would seom that the pargana was held by Brahmans when it waa 
conquered by the British and ceded to the latter with Khairigarh 
after the Nepal war. On their oxpulsion from Doti tho Suraj- 
bansis wandered about for forty years, taking service undor the 
British Government and the Ondh nobles. They had attempted 
to settle in Khairigarh, but wore driven out by Rao Ram 
Singh, the Banjara chieftain. They then fled to Rampur, but 
afterwards returned to Oudh and obtaincd Basantpur in Bhur 
fiom Rao Balwant Singh and Kalbaria in Khairigarh from the 
Banjaras. Tho two sons of Dip Singh were Pirthipal Sah and 
Raj Ganga Sah, who aided tho British in the Gurkha war, the 
former obtaining o porpetual ponsion of Rs, 2,400 a year, which 
his descondants still enjoy. In 1821 Raj Ganga Sah attackod 
the Brahman chieftain of Kanchanpur, took him prisonor, and 
drowned him in the Chauka, near Marauncha ghat. He thus 
acquired Kanchanpur, and in 1830 he turnod upon the Banjaras 
whom he dofeated and drove out of Khairigarh. In 1841 the 
Banjaras invoked the aid of the Oudh authorities, but Ganga Sah 
withdrow to the fort of Nowalkhar and the opposing forees 
perished almost to a man in tho doadly climate of the forest. At 
the summary scttlement the right of Raja Randhuj Sah to the 
wholo of tho two parganas was admitted ; but in 1859 Kanchan- 
pur was transforred to Nepal, and by way of compensation the 
Raja obtained a largo share, 78 squaro miles in extent, of the 
confiscated estates of Dhaurahra and Lakhanwara. He was 
succeeded by Raja Indra Bikram Sah, who died in 1885, leaving 
threes widows, of whom the eldest is Rani Surat Kunwar, 6 
daughter of Thakur Bhup Sah of Achan in Nepal. The estate 
was for some time ander the managemont of the Court of Wards. 
It consists of the whole pargana of Khairigarh, excluding the 
reserved forest, and comprising 60 villages; the Majhra estate 
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of 24 villages in Pails ; 20 villages forming the Kafara property 
in Dhaurshra ; three villages of Nighosan and three in Srinagar. 
The whole is assessed at Re. 71,966. The Rani’s residence is at 
Singahi in Khairigarh. 

Tho only other resident Hindu teluqdar is a Kurmi, Rai 
Ram Din Bahadur of Paila, He bolongs to a colony of Kurmis 
who havo beon settlod in Paila for many conturies. His father, 
Rai Tula Ram Bahadur, the son of Debi Parshail, rendered loyal 
service during the mutiny and was rowardod with a portion of 
tho confiscated ostate of Raja Lone Singh. He died in 1871 
and was succeeded by his son, the present taluqdar, on whom the 
title of Rai Bahadur was besxtowod as a personal honour in 1873. 
The taluga at presont consists of nine villages and one mahal 
in pargana Paila, throo villages and one mahal in Haidarabad, 
one village, Sakhetu, in Srinagar aud the Harinagar grant in 
Magdapur. Tho whole is aswessod at Rs, 11,215. 

Mahant Harcharan Das of Maxwasi in Unao isa Nanak- 
shahi Fagir and tho ruccosor of Mahant Gur Narain Dar, who 
mado large purchasos of Jand in different parts of Oudh before 
annexation and afterwards obtainod a talugdari sanad. His 
possossions in this district consisted in 1860 of tho Bhonda estate 
in Pasgawan and Barwar, assessol at Rx. 4,231. The property 
is now known on Gulrai and comprises fourteen villages in Pas- 
gawan and one in Mubamdi, paying a revenue of Rs. 8,320, 
The mahant was educated at tho Canning College, and the 
taluga was administered by the Court of Wards during his 
minority. 

The Sombansi Raja of Qila Partabgarh must be included 
among the taluqdara of Kheri, although the bulk of his possessions 
lie in the Partabgarh district. Raja Ajit Singh of Taraul, tho 
adoptive father of the present Raja, acquired an enormous estate 
in Partabgarh in roward for his services to the British during 
the mutiny, and also a large property in Gonda. The latter 
was subsequently restored to the former owner and the Raja 
obtained in oxchange lands in Hardoi and Uneo and the Aurang- 
abad and Aliganj estates in this district. These formed portions 
of the confiscated Mitauli taluga, and subsequent additions wera 
made by purchase, chiefly fyom the European grantees. The 
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property, which passed to Raja Partab Bahadur Singh in 1889, 
now consists of 19 villages and ono mahal in pargana Paila, five 
villagos and two mahels in Pasgawan, three villages and two 
mahals in Muhamdi, three villages in Bhur, three in Haidar- 
abad, and onc mahal in Aurangabad. Tho whole is asseased at 
Re. 14,378. 

There sre several othor Hindu talnqdars who own land in 
Khori, but all reside in other districts and their possessions here 
aro vory small savo in one instance. This excoption is tho 
Kayasth taluqdar of Sarawan-Buaragaon in Hardoi. The history 
of his family will bo found in tho volume on that district.* Raja 
Dhanpat Rai ond Raju Fateh Chand, who wero cousins and 
togothor held the Sarawan-Baragaon taluqa, rendered loyal service 
to the British in the pacification of tho Hardoi district in 1858, 
and in roward obtamed tho ostato known as Sirsawa Bilahra, 
@ portion of tho confiscated proportics of Dhaurahra and Lakhan- 
wara, thon yielding Rs. 39,891 in tho parganas of Srinagar and 
Dhaurahra. In 1860 their ostatos wero partitioned, Dhanpat 
rotaining 13 villages, the otlior seven going to Amir Chand, one 
of the sons of Fatch Chand. ‘The latter was succeeded in 1887 
by his son, Narendra Bahadur, whilo Dhanpat Rai, who diod in 
1867, loft his property to his oldoxt son, Kunwar Durga Parshad, 
the present taluqdar of Ssrawan. At present the Kheri posses- 
sions of this family comprive the Sarsawa estate of fourteen 
villages in Dhaurahra and tix villages of Srinagar, paying a 
reyonuo of Ra. 12,905. 

The others call for very brief mention. The Rana of 
Khajurgaon in Rai Bareli owns two villages in pargana Bhur, 
assessod at Ry. 1,150 and known ax the Kharobia estate, which 
wore acquired by Sir Shankar Bakhsh Singh. Another Bais 
taluqdar, but of a differout family, is Thakur Jawahir Singh 
of Basaidih in Sitapur, who has purchased one village in 
Haidarabad. His kinsman, Thakur Baldeo Singh of Kanhmau 
in Sitapur, owns one mahal of Uduipur in the Kasta pargana, 
a portion of the estate granted to Thakur Beni Singh for his 
loyalty during the mutiny, the village having formerly been 
included in the Mitauli taluqa. 
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In a similar manner Seth Murli Manohar, the Khattri 
taluqdar of Muiz-ud-dinpur in Sitapur, acquired o small property 
in pargana Kasta, known as Daranagar, and consisting at prosent 
of ono village and one mahal. It is now held by his son, Seth 
Reghubar Dayal, at a revenue of Rs. 2,450. 

The Gaurs of Katesar in Sitapur at one time had considor- 
able possessions in the south of the district ; but thoy were driven 
back by tho Musalmans of Muhamdi, and also by tho Janware, 
who reovverod all their lost states. At tho presont time only 
one village, Khanipur Raipur in pargane Dhaurehra, is held by 
the Katosar taluqdar, who pays for it a revenue of Ra. 350, 

The Mualman Abbans still hold a large amount of Jand in 
the district, the remnants of tho vast cstate, once owned by 
members of this clan, both Hindu and Muhammadan, and three 
of their properties are classed as talugas. In Sleeman’s time all 
Bharwara was the property of the Ahbans and was divided into 
four perts known as Haidarabad, Karanpur, Aliganj and 
Sikandarabad, which afterwards becamo separate parganas; but 
these four shares wero again greatly subdivided, and thore was 
bo raja exercising anthority over the clan. The first of the 
Ahbans to become a Musalman was, it is said, Raja Mul Sah, 
who went to Dehli during the reign of Shahjahan. From him 
in later day» came two brothers, Baz Khan and Fatch Khan, 
and during their time till all Bhurwara was seized by the 
Baiyids of Barwar, as will be recorded in the history of 
the district, Both brothers left numerous descondanta, and aftor 
the overthrow of the Muhamdi honse the Ahbans recovered 
most of their lost possessions, Baz Khan had twelvo sons, of 
whom eight left no issuo, while from the two eldest, Sangi Khan 
and Tarbiat Khan, come the taluqdars of Kotwara, Jalalpur and 
Baipur, and the samindars of Bhurwara, Ghursi, Amcthi and 
elsewhere. Fateh Khan’s descendants moved north and settled 
around Kukra and Gola, acquiring between 1821 and 1832 a 
large tract of country. During the ten years preceding anncxa- 
tion the Abbans anffered very heavily at the hands of their 
kinsman of Mitauli and the taluqdars of Ocl and Mahewa, 
Lone Singh seized Kukra and Mailani; the Raja of Oel swal- 
lowed up Bhuryara, Chaurathia, and Siathu; and the Thakur of 
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Mahewa took Bansi and Saunkhia Sansarpur. They thus were 
deprived of 72 villages, all mortgaged or sold for very inadequate 
Bums and under great pressure; the ownerof Siathu being 
subjected to torture and threatencd with death. Subsequently 
somewhat Jew: than half of these were recoverod by redemption 
of the mortgages, and in 1860 thore wero soveral large estates 
owned by tho Ahbans. In addition to the threo talngas there 
were the Musalmen proporties of Chaurathia, Gola and Kukra 
and the Hindu estates of Bansi and Saunkhia Sansarpur, as well 
a8 many smaller properties in Aliganj, Huidarabad and Paila, 

Tarbiat Khen had three sons, the oldest being Muhammad 
Hasan Khan, who held Jalalpur in Sleeman’s day, when he 
owned twelvo nankar villages in addition to his share in the 
family estate. Ife wax succoeded by Ibnad-ullah Khan, with 
whom the summary scttloment war made, for 18 villages in 
Aliganj under the name of Agar Buzarg at Re. 5,752. During 
his lifetimo he mado over the property to his son, Niamat-ullah 
Khan, who diced in 1868 and war suceceded ly his widow. At 
her death in 1884 a rolative, namcd Muhammad Lutf-ullah Khen, 
obtained the estate by purchase. His property now consiste of 
the Mirzapur taluqa of eleven villages and one mahal in pargana 
Bhur, and two villages, known as the Jalalpur estato, in Paila: 
The whole is assessed at Ra. 8,626. 

From the second son of Tarbiet Khan come the zamindars 
of Bhurwara and Chaurathia, and from a third came Madar 
Bakhsh, who in 1827 compiled a large estate with the aid of the 
revenue officials. He held it till annoxation and engaged for 
the Kotwara taluga at the summary scttlemont. He died in 
1859 and the property, then comprising 24 villagos in Karanpur 
and Haidarabad, assessed at Ra. 6,617, passed to his widow, Chand 
Bibi, who held it for her infant son, Azmat-ullah Khan. The 
Intter died, and the widow continued in possession till her death 
in 1886. She was succeeded by her danghter’s son, Saiyid Reza 
Husain, whom she had adopted. His property now consists of 
14 whole villages and two mahals in pargana Haiderabad, and 
the Rampur Gokul estate of eleven villages and two mahalsin 
Paila ; the whole paying a rovenuc of Rs, 10,902. He also owns 
the small estate of Pachhim Bilaon in Bara Banki. 
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The third talugdar of this stock is desconded from Bahadur Raipur, 
Khan, a younger gon of Baz Khan. His descendants all settled 
in the Sikandarabad pargana, and by degrces amassed a consider- 
able estate. The family records say that Dhaka was acquired 
in 1802, and Roshannagar four years Inter ; in 1819 three, and in 
1829 five more villages were added. Six more were subsequently 
included in tho estate between 1844 and 1851. Bahadur Khan 
was followed by Roshan Khan, and then by Khudadad Khan, 
The eldest son of the latter was Lal Khan, who engaged for the 
Raipur taluga in pargana Sikandarabad at the summary settle~ 
ment, the revenue being Rs, 6,299. His son, Husain Khan, 
predeceased him, and at his death in 1873 he was succeeded by 
his grandson, Muhammad Sher Khan, tho present taluqdar. 
Tho estate at present comprises 14 villages and one mahal in 
Haidarabad, and the villago of Pipra and one mahal of Kondri 
in Paila. For these he pays a rovonne of Ru. 7,480. 

The largest Musalman ostate in the district is that of Shabpu. 
Bahadurnagar or Shahpur, as it ix now called, after the villago of 
that name in pargana Muhamdi. This taluga reprosonts all that 
is left of tho vast estater of the Saiyids of Pihani and Barwar, 
and their suocessors at Muhamdi. The story of tho Saiyids and 
of the converted Sombansi, Raja Ibed-ullah Khan, and his 
descendants will be found in the history of the district. Ibad-nllah 
held porsession of all the old pargana of Barwar Anjana and all 
Bhurwars, the ancestral estate of the Ahbans. He was succeeded 
in 1787 by his son, Mahbub Ali, who left his property to his ton, 
Ghulam Muhammad, in 1752. The latter was murdered in 1757 
by his uncle, Ali Akbar Khan; who held the taluga for his lifo- 
time, during which he was driven out of Muhamdi by the Gaurs 
whom he afterwards defeated with Robilla aid at Mailani. In 
1775 Ghulam Nabi Khan, brother of Ghulam Muhammad, suo- 
ceeded hia uncle, but got into trouble with the revonue authorities 
and died in prison at Lucknow in 1792. The estate was then 
broken up, and in 1779 the chakladar, Mansa Ram, aettled the 
lands with the old proprietors, Bachhils, Ahbans and Kurmia, 
although many villages were left to the dependents of the Saiyids. 
It was not till 1791 that the deposed family made any effort to 
recover, the lost possessions ; then Zahid Ali and Wahid Ali, eons 
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of Ghulam Nabi Khan, raised a revolt; but this was crushed by 
the zamindars and the claimants slain, chiefly through the oxer- 
tions of the Jalalpur Ahbans under Abdullah Khan, who obtained 
in reward five villages free of rent. Two more sons of Ghulam 
Nabi followed the same course, but were captured and sent to 
Lucknow in 1804 by Hakim Mahdi Ali Khan. Ono of them, 
Aman Ali Khan, was released at the intercession of his mother, 
and after swearing to remain peacable obtained xix villages from 
the nazim.* ‘The latter, when he tost his office in 1820, signed a 
paper to tho effect that Aman Ali had always received a tribute 
of two rupees from cach village of the old estate, and this claim 
was admitted by his successor, Param Dhan. Aman Ali Khan 
died in 1837 and was suceceded by his son, Raja Axhraf Ali 
Khan, who at first only held the six villages, but in 1861 he- 
obtained the lease of 55 others, which he held till annexation. 
Tle subsequently received a taluqdari sanad, and et the summary 
scttlement engaged for an estate paying a revenue of Rs, 12,565 
in the parganas of Muhamdi, Iaidarabad, Pasgawan and Magda- 
pur. He might have obtained much more, and probably would 
have done so had he dreamt that he should bo declared proprietor 
of lands so easily aequired, for in 1855 he executed a deed trans- 
ferring his rights in Atwa Piparia to Fida Husain Khan, brother 
of the chakladar. This property was 64 square milosin area, and 
had yielded Rs. 25,000; the consideration was a silver-mounted 
sword, Raja Ashraf Ali Khan, whose title was doclared 
hereditary in 1864, died three years later and was suececded 
by his son, Raja Musharraf Ali Khan, who engaged for tho 
estate at the regular settlement in 1868. Being heavily embar- 
rassod, the property was taken ovor for a time undor the 
Encumbered Estates Act. He was succecded by his widow, Rani 
Sahib Jan, at whose death in February, 1881, the property 
passed to her son, Raja Muzaffar Ali Khan. He died in 1895 
at the age of 28, and the talaga has since been held by his 
widow, Rani Sarfaraz Begam. The family are generally styled 
Saiyids, but in reality are converted Sombansis; the Rani is a 
daughtor of the late Raja of Nanpara in Bahraich. Tho property 
comprises at the present time the Shahpur estate of 21 villages and 
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two mahale in Muhamdi, the Magdapur estate of 25 villages and 
one mehal in Magdapur, the Ahmadnagar estate of five villages 
in Haidarabad, the village of Narsinghpur in Kukra, and Banke- 
gaon in Pasgawan. The whole is assessed at Rs. 28,255. The 
Rani also owns the Mangauria property of two villages in the 
Bahraich district, 

The taluqdar of Jalalpur in Hardoj is alao a Saiyid, but 
he comes of an old Musalman family, and is not merely a Saiyid 
by conrtesy like the Rajes of Bahadurnagar. His inclusion 
among the taluqdars of this district is of comparatively recent 
date, as prior to the mutiny the family held no Jand in Kheri. 
Maulvi Fazal Rasul of Jalalpur, in reward for services rendered 
against the rebels in the neighbourhood of Sandila, obtained a 
grant of land producing an income of Rs. 3,000 out of the 
confiscated estates of Dhaurahra and Lakhanwara. This pro- 
porty consisted of six villages and was known by the name of 
Muhammadpur, The Manlvi died in 1879 and loft his property 
to his aon, Maulvi Fazal Husain, who held it till his doath in 
1901, when he was sucoseded by his son, Saiyid Iltifat Rasul, 
the present owner. The bulk of the taluga lies in Hardoi, but 
there are other portions in Sitapur, Unso and Lucknow.* The 
Kheri estate comprises the original six villages of Muhammad- 
pur in pargana Dhaurahra, now assessed at Rs. 2,835. 

The only other Musalman talugdar who now holds any 
land in this district is the Raja of Mahmndabad of the great 
family of Sheikh Khanzadas in Sitapur. His possessions in 
Kheri have been but recently acquired. A large portion of the 
confiscated taluga of Mitauli was bestowed on Captain A. P. W. 
Orr, and was known as the Kasta ostate, comprising almost the 
whole of the pargana of that name, This he soon afterwards sold 
to Raja Amir Hasan Khan of Mahmudabad, who was succeeded at 
his death in 1903 by his son, Raja Ali Muhammad Khan, the 
present talugdar. Other villages were from time to time acquired 
by the Raja, and the property in the district now consists of the 
Kasta estate of 64 villages and one mahal in pargana Kasta, two 
villages in Paila, and two in Magdapur. The whole pays a 
revenue of Ra, 46,600. 
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One taluqdari estate is owned by a Enropean, Mr. L. D. 
Hearsey of Mamri in pargans Heidarabad. This property was 
originally included in Bhurwara and in later days was absorbed 
into the great taluga of Raja Lone Singh of Mitauli. On the 
confiscation of the latter’s estate a portion assessed at Re. 10,000 
was given to Captain W. M. Hearsey, in reward for motiny 
services, and from him descended to the present owner. The 
original estate lay in the parganss of Haidarabad, Bhur, Paila, 
Kasta and Magdapur, but some of this has been sold. A 
large addition was subsequently made to the property by the 
purchase of Atwa Piparia from Captain Fida Husain, The 
estate now comprises in all 40 villages, 15 mahale, and two 
pattia, paying a revenue of Rs. 14,887. Of these, twenty 
villages are in pargana Atwa Piparia; eleven villages, aix mahals, 
and two pattis, known as the Ataria estate in Paila; five villages 
and six mahals forming the Mamri estate, in Haidarabad; two 
villages and two mahals in Magdspur ; two villages, the Gulariha 
and Matera grants, in Dhaurahra; and one mahal in Kukra, 

Several taluqdari estates, some of them of great size and 
importance, have disappeared since annexation. The largest 
were those confiscated on account of the rebellion of their 
owners in 3857 and their persistent refusal to surrender. Those 
were the Mitauli estate of Raja Lone Singh, the head of the 
Abbans, the Dhsurahra estate of Raja Indra Bikram Sah, a 
Jangre, and tho Lakhanwara estate of Raja Himmat Singh of 
the same clan. The history of Mitauli belongs to the general 
history of the district and will be found in Chapter V. The 
estate was very extensive and was assessed at Re. 44,424 under 
the summery settlement. It was distributed among various 
grantees for loyal services, Captain A. P. Orr, Captain 
‘W.M. Hearsey, and Mr. G. Schilling, each obtained portions 
assessed at Ra. 10,000 and known as Kasta, Kukra and Abgaon 
respectively. Other shares fell to Captain J. B. Hearsey, the 
widow of Captain Patrick Orr, Rao Tula Ram of Paila, and six, 
smaller samindars. The Dhaurahra taluga paid Rs. 17,240 in 
this district, and Lakhanware Re. 5,910. They were given toa 
mamber of persons, the largest shares falling to Captain 
J. Hearsey, Mrs, Rose, the widow of Captain Patrick Orr, 
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Saiyid Fasal Resul of Jalalpur in Hardoi, the Kayasths of San- 
dila and Serdar Panjab Singh, the rest, excepting the large 
portion given to the Khairigarh Raja in exchange for Kanchan- 
pur, went in smaller portions to five other loyal grantees, 
Mrs. Rose’s estate was subsequently sold, and so were those of the 
other Europeans except Captain W. M. Hearsey, the purchasers 
being the Raje-i-Rajgan of Kapurthala and the Rajas of Par- 
tabgarh and Mahmudabad. Another vanished taluga was Atwa 
Pipsria, owned by Captain Fida Husain Khan, who was 
the son of Muhammad Hasan Khan, a Saiyid of Bodaun. The 
former was in the Oudh service as also was his brother, Muham- 
mad Husain, at one time chakladar of Muhamdi. Both of these 
obtained large grants of land, the latter in Sitapur, and both 
lost tham. Captain Fida Husain held the lease of Atwa Piparia 
before annexation, having received it about 1853 from Raja 
Ashraf Ali Khan, and was declared proprietor es a talugdar 
after the mutiny. His property included 82 villages, all of 
which were sold about 1880 under a decree of the civil court, the 
chief purchaser being Mr. Hearsey of Mamri. 

A few of the samindari properties are of sufficient size to 
deserve separate mention. Reference has already been made to 
some of these in the foregoing pages, such as the Musalman and 
Hindu Ahbans and the Saiyids of the Muhamdi house, It has 
been shown how the Ahbans of Bhurwara recovered many of 
their lost possessions after tho fall of the Saiyids, One of these 
properties was that of Jamethia or Chaurathie. The owner, 
Muhammad Hasan Khan, mortgaged his property to the Rajas 
of Ocl and Mahews, and at annexation the deeds were found in 
the lattar’s possession. He sued, however, for redemption of 
mortgage and ultimately obtained » decree for possession from 
the Privy Council. He was succeeded by Habib-ullsh Khan, 
who engaged for Rs. 3,007 at the summary settlement. The 
Istter was followed by Khalil-ullah Khan, the present owner, 
who was appointed an honorary megistrate and an honorary 
munsif in 1882. He resides at Bhurwars, and his property 
now consists of 16 villages and one mshal in Bhur, and ons 
village and six shares in Paila; the whole is amomed af 
Ba, 9,142, 
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Kukrs. The Kukra estate was also regained by the Ahbans, but was 
afterwards absorbed on the terms of a mortgage into the vast 
taluga of Raja Lone Singh. On ita confiscation it was given to 
Ceptain Hearsey, but with the condition that the mortgaged 
villages should remain separate till the decision of the settlement 
officer. In June, 1870, these villages and some others were 
decreed in favour of Abd-ul-Ahad Khan, who had given them 
in mortgage originally. He was succeeded by his sons, Abd-nl- 
Ghani and Abd-ur-Rahman Khan, who now hold 18 villages in 
pargane Kukra at a revenue of Rs, 2,750. 

Bansi, The only large ostate remaining to the Hindu Ahbans is 
that of Bausi in Bhur, which consi.ta of one whole village and 
shares in «ix others, A century ago this was held by Mithan 
Singh, who rebelled again+t the Government and was killed fight- 
ing in 1839. His property was takon under direct management, 
but threo years later was handed over to his son, Hardeo 
Bakhsh Singh. According to the family custom, the latter's 
cousin, Bariar Singh, obtained a half share in the property, and 
the summary settlement was made with both, Hardeo Bakhsh 
engaging for Rs. 2,255. He died leaving two widows, who still 
survive. Bariar Singh left a minor son, Ambar Singh, who was 
educated under the Conrt of Wards at the Colvin School in 
Lucknow and came into posexion of the property in 1908. 

Nokars, The Bachhils have but little left them of their former 
estates. In Aurangabad, however, one fair-sized property 
remains, This is known as Nakara, and consists of eight villages 
paying Re. 8,540 in revenne. In 1819 it was taken from the 
Bachhils and bestowed on Mir Muhammad Quli of Pibeni; but 
being subsequently confixcated it was restored in 1830 to Kenh 
Singh, who lived to engage at the summary eettlement in 1859, 
In 1868 he was succoeded by Gopal Singh, who two sons, 
Gajrej Singh and Jaipal Singh, are now in possession. 

Aurenge It has been already narreted how Raja Ashraf Ali Khan of 

Muhamdi regained some portion of the family estates. The 

Aurangabed property, which was confiscated with the rest on the 

déath of Ghulam Muhammad Khan, was in 1799 given in lease 

by Hakim Mahdi Ali Khan to Saiyid Jamrat Ali of Aurang~ 
abed. I¢ was then held in sucosssion by several samindars, till 
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in 1855 it was leased to Ashiq Ali, a descendant of Saiyid 
Khurram of Barwar, the last of the direct line of Sadr Jahen to 
hold the estate. He left two daughters, one of whom was Jafri 
Begam, who married a distant connection, Saiyid Tasadduq 
Husain, By a family arrangement this man was entrusted with 
the managemont of the whole estate, but the share of the elder 
sister has been recently separated. He now holds six villages 
and shares in 21 others in Aurangabad, assessed at Re. 4,839, 
and three villages and two shares in Pasgawan paying Re. 1,078. 

The Magrahna property of six villages and one share in 
Muhamdi, assessed at Rs. 4,865, is held by Mir Abd-us-Samad 
Khan, a relative of the Musalman Sombansis of Bahadurnagar. 
The estate which was for some time under direct management 
was given in 1797 by Hakim Mahdi Ali Khan to Asad Ali 
Khan in nankar. It descended to Abu Ali, who engaged at the 
summary settlement, and then to the present owner. 

Lastly, there are tho Sikh estates of Aira and Raini in 
Dhaurahra. The latter was given from the confiscated Dhau- 
rahra taluga to Sardar Panjab Singh for his loyal services in the 
routiny. His son, Jwala Singh, purchased the adjoining pro- 
perty of Aira from Mr. Sutherland. His sons, Sardar Sant 
Singh and Sardar Jogendra Singh, are now in possession. The 
former holds Rajini, a property of ten villages and one share 
assessed at Ra, 4,320; and the latter Aira, which comprises 
twelve villages paying Rs. 5,775. 

Rents are paid either in cash or in kind, and of the latter 
there are severe! forms. Grain rents fall into two main divisions, 
known as baiai or the partition of the grain on the threshing-floor 
in a fixed proportion between landlord and tenant, and kankut, 
whereby the produce of the field is appraived before harvest and 
the landlord’s share is thus determined. Tho former is as rare 
in Kheri as it is common in Sitapur. Ovoasionally s peculiar 
system is to be found whereby a fixed proportion of so many 
moaunds per bigha of e particular crop is paid to the proprietor; but 
kamkut is almost universally adopted. This is of two kinda, but 
the essential features are the same throughout. The gross pro~ 
duce of the standing crop is estimated, a deduction of ten per 
cent. is made to cover village dues and expenses known as kharch, 
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and after further deductions for tenants’ privileges in the shape 
of kur and the like, the landlord’s share, which commonly amounts 
to one-half, is caloulated on the remainder. The difference 
between the two forms comes in at this point: under simple 
kankut the share is paid in grain; while under darkati kankut 
it is converted into cash at rates somewhat higher than the 
current harvest prices in order to allow for the subsequent rise. 
‘The usual practice is to take the current basar prices some three 
months after harvesta ; these are reported by siladars and the price 
is fixed for the estate after a comparison of their returns, A 
portion of the rent is as a result of this system generally real~ 
ized on account. The privilege known as kur was originally 
concession made to high-caste tenants who were forbidden to 
handle the plough; but it was often extended as a favour to 
others and now is granted according to local circumstances. In 
good tracts where tenants are not in demand, itis allowed to 
high-caste tenants, specially good cultivators, headmen, founders 
of hamlets and tenants personally favoured by tbe landlord for 
any particular reason. In the bad tracts, where there is a 
demand for cultivators, it is granted to most tenants as an induce- 
ment to settlo or to take up new land. The other privileges are 
of the same nature as those which are found in Sitapur; but 
where kankut prevails the landlord generally makes « deduction 
of an anna in the rupee to cover the whole, 

Cash rents also present some variety. In most villages there 
are special rates for tobacco, poppy and garden crops around the 
village sites, though it is not always clear whether the rates are 
attached to the fields or to the crop. In some cash-paying and 
in all grain-rented villages these crops, as well as sugarcane and 
turmeric, pay specially high rents, at rates which have in most 
cases been long established; the usual method of enhancement 
in old days was effected by « reduction in the size of the local 
bigha, but this has become impossible since the survey, which 
haa stereotyped the standard of area. Another special system 
is that known as nakehi, which is common in many parts of the 
district and notably so beyond the Chauka. It is ssid that 
this system comes from Nepal and that the term is s corrup- 
tion of magdi. There is = recognised rate for each crop for 
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every local bigha, and this rate varies from village to village 
and from tenant to tenant. The leading features of the system 
are that the rents are always paid in cash not for the whole 
year but for each harvest; the Jandlord can claim no rent if the 
crop has been swept away by floods or otherwise destroyed, the 
area thus damaged being deducted under the term nabud ; the 
tenant can if he choose leave the land fallow and pay no rent; 
and lastly a certain proportion of the land is uncharged with 
rent, the allowance being known as chhué and amounting 
to one, two, or even four biswas in the bigha, according to the 
caste of the tenant, the demand for cultivators and other 
circumstances. On the other hand, tenants pay kharch or village 
expenses, at rates which vary from six pies to a8 much as five 
annas in the rupee. The conditions affecting chhut and kharch 
vary greatly, but are much the same as the allowances and 
deductions given and taken under the system of grain rents. It 
will thus be seen that nakehi is a hybrid system resembling a 
produce rent in its dependence on the number of sowings, the 
area sown and the outturn of the crop, but in its independenco of 
Prices it has one of the characteristics of ordinary cash renta, It 
tends in practice to approach the latter with a series of good 
seasons and with high prices prevailing; but the tendency is at 
once checked in favourable years and could never go far by 
reason of the large areas of land awaiting cultivation in the 
neighbourhood. Of all systems nakehi is the most favourable to 
the tenants, and its existence is s proof that cultivators are in 
strong demand, and therefore able to make their own terms. One 
of ita great advantages is that a tenant can leave a field fallow 
for a year or two, paying no rents, and when he returns to it 
again and obtains a magnificent crop he has to pay no more than 
for a poor one. 

Ordinary cash rents are still very low in this district, : 
although they have risen appreciably during recent years. They ~ 
are naturally very uneven, owing to the great variety in the 
physical characteristios of different parts of the district. At the 
time of the first regular eettlement the highest rents to be found 
anywhere were Rs. 16°5 per acre for tobscoo land and Re. 13:5 
for sugarcane in Haidarabad. Common rates for average land 
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near the village site were from Rs. 6 to Rs. 8 per acre ; but in the 
less-developed parganas large areas of land were rented at a rupee 
or even less, outlying fields in Palie, Kukra and Bhur generally 
averaging no more than eight annas. These low rates were usually 
offered with the direct object of inducing cultivators to settle, and 
the system is said to have produced most successful results in 
pargana Bhur, At the last settlement the average rocorded cash 
rate for the whole district was Rs. 8-36 por acre. In the upland 
villages the averages were Rs. 6 for goind, Rs. 4 for manjhar 
and Rs, 2 for palo ; while in the lowlying tracts they were about 
Rs. 45, Rs. 8, and Re. 1:5 respectively. Tho rates of course 
vary from pargana to pargana, and for this reference may be 
mado to the various pargana articles. Genorally speaking, it 
may be said that rents are highest in the upland portions of the 
Lakhimpur taheil and in the east of Muhamdi, the rate in 
Kheri being actuslly higher than anywhere else; they are 
lowest, a3 is ouly to be expected, in the precarious tracts beyond 
the Chauka and in the forest pargana of Kukra Mailani. Even 
in the same pargana, however, many striking variations are to be 
found depending on numerous conditions, such as the caste of the 
tenant, his residence or non-residence in the village which he 
cultivates, the size of the holdings, the circumstances of the 
landlord, and the general historic conditions. Caste is a most 
important factor, and for the whole district the advantage of 
the high caste tenant amounts to nearly two annas in the 
rupee. In the south it is about 20 per cent., while in Firozabad, 
where the high caste tenants have slways beon very strong, the 
advantage is as much as 42 per cont. The best cultivators, as 
usual, pay the highest rates. Muraos and Kurmis at the last 
settlement came first with general average rates of Ra. 4-08 and 
Re, 418 respectively; at the other hand came Rajputs with 
Rs, 2-92 and Kayasths with Rs. 285. The holdings are every- 
where large—an almost necessary feature of a backward district. 
At the first reguler settlement they averaged 4:5 acres for 
resident and 2°72 acres for non-resident cultivators, while at the 
last assessment the figures were 4:39 and 2:4 acres respectively. 
As usual, the holdings are largest in the osse of Rajputs and all 
high-caste cultivators, but the average for Kurmis is remarkably 
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high, smounting to over five acres. That this results from an 
insufficient supply of cultivators is shown by the fact that the 
average cash rental is markedly higher in villages where the 
average holdings are smaller than in thoso in which they 
exceed the general average of the district. Residence is another 
important factor, for an unusually large proportion of the land is 
held by non-resident tenants, amounting to 28 per cont. of the 
whole tenant area at the last settlement. This inevitably has 
a great effect on the average rent-rate, ax throughout the district 
residents paid Rs. 3:62 in cash-rentod lands and non-residents 
only Rs, 2-49, giving the lattor an advantage of 31-2 per cont., 
this being again a proof of the backwardness of the tract. Rents 
are also largely affected by the nature of the proprietary tenure, 
being loast in' the extatos of taluqdars and highest on those of the 
poor proprietors. This is the case throughout Oudh, and here in 
Kheri, while taluqdari lands paid on an average Rs, 3:18, 
holdings in zamindari snd coparcenary properties fetched Rs. 3-67 
and Re, 8°96 respectively ; but it should be remombered that in 
this district the estates of the smaller proprietors are almost all 
sitaated in the more stable and fertile tracts. The influence of 
historic condition is vague, but considerable. For instance, 
there is a tendency for cash rents to remain low if they have been 
converted from grain rents at a time when low prices prevail. 
Further, cash rents imposed when the cultivators wore prosperous 
aro as arule constantly raised by smal] enhancements, while those 
imposed when the tenants are poor either remain stationary or 
break down altogether. 

The actual proportion of the land held on grain-rents to the 
total tenant area varies greatly according to local circumstances, 
At the last settlement slightly more than 40 per cent. was thus 
held, but the ratio isfar greater in the more precarious tracts tlian 
in the settled parganas of the south. In addition to this, about 
one-seventh of the land was oultivated by tenants paying rent 
under the nakehi system. During the currency of the first regular 

‘settlement there was a marked tendency to convert produce renta 
into oash payments, and the movement is still in active operation. 
Under normal conditions conversions result from @ reduction 
in the size of sgricultural holdings which attends increasing 
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population, as with the reduced area additional effort is required 
on the part of the cultivator, and the inducement is provided by 
cash rents, which not only assure to the tenant the fruite of his 
labour, but increase the actual profits of his cultivation, ensbling 
him to tide over bad seasons with the savings of prosperous years. 
“ The system of kankut is unpopular, because of its uncertainty, its 
Hability to abuse, and its delays injurious to the ripened crop; 
and recent high prices have stimulated the tenants to demand 
cash rents, The enjoyment of high profits by appraisement with 
high prices, and the restrictions placed by the Rent Act on 
enhancement, induce the landlords to insist on high initial cash 
rents asthe price of conversion. Renta which are much too high 
permanently for the large holdings are thus being imposed ; 
much of the land now getting cash rents is really too precarious 
to bear them ; and s fall in prices will almost certainly lead to a 
collapse of these new renta if not toa reversion to kankut.”* 
In the northern and eastern parganas it will probably be long 
before grain-rents disappear, as their maintenance is practically 
necessitated by the extreme precariousness of the outturn. It is 
also probable that rates will remain very low in the north 
on account of the unfavourable nature of the climate and the 
expense and uncertainty involved in settling new tenants. 

The condition of the people varies with their local surround 
ings, In spite of their large holdings and low renta, the Kheri 
tenants are not asa rule more prosperous than those in highly- 
developed districts, as with the exception of a few onstes the 
cultivators will not exert themselves beyond the point of mere 
subsistence at s given standard of comfort. As already mentioned, 
improvement will doubtless come with external preesure resulting 
in reduced holdings and higher rente. In the south of the dis- 
trict the standard of living and comfort of the cultivators doea 
not materially differ from that of their neighbours in Sitapur ; 
but beyond the Chauka, and alo in a portion of the area between 
that river and the Ul other conditions prevail, The unhesithi- 
ness of the climate and the precariousmess of the cultivation are 
ae bar to eteady work: the people are as rple of poor physique 
and are incapable of, or disinclined to, much exertion; thelr 
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houses are miserable-looking structures of wattle and thatch; and 
they themselves have but a poor opinion of their own capacity. 
As to their material condition, different officers in former years 
have taken widely different views. Mr. MoMinn, who settled 
a large portion of the district, considered the condition of the 
majority of the agricultural peasantry to be “wretched in the 
extreme. Their clothing is insufficient, and their food is an 
unwholesome diet, unless most carefully harvested. The rural 
population are compelled in large numbers to watch their fields 
at night in order to preserve them from the depredations of wild 
animals. They are perched upon platforms elevatod eight fect 
above the ground and thinly covored with brushwood or thatch. 
During the winter months the cold in these cages is extreme. 
Asarule, the watchers posseas a blanket-—often the only one in 
the family—but not unfrequently it is found thet the whole 
household cannot muster a single blanket to protect the field- 
watcher from the inclemency of the weather.”* On the other 
hand, Mr. Redfern, in bis settlement report of 1879, wrote: 
“The cultivators of Kheri on the whole fare better and are 
better clad than in districts which have made great progress and 
yield a larger revenue per acre. Particularly in the northern 
parganas, where rents are low beyond belief, the distribution of 
wealth approaches, magno intervallo, the philosophic ideal. 
The men, though they may be worn by night watchings and 
shaken by ague, retain « large share of the earth’s produce, and 
the profusion of ornaments which the women display on ankle 
and arm is excellent evidence that a surplus remains to be saved 
after necessities have been provided.”+ He added, however, 
that in the southern parganas indebtedness was very prevalent, 
and this fact as well as the absence of capital prevented cultiva- 
tors from migrating to the unocoupied lands in the centre and 
north of the district and so retarded the general development. 
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CHAPTER Ivy. 


REVENUE AND ADMINISTRATION. 





Tux district is in the charge of a Deputy Commissioner, who istrict 
is subject to the control of the Commissioner of the Lucknow **# 
division. The magisterial and revenue staff consists ordinarily of 
three Deputy Collectors and three tahsildars. Besides these there 
are severs] honorary magistrates, In 1905 Rejendra Bahadur 
Singh and Lala Tulsi Ram had third-class powers in the munici- 
pality and police circle of Lakhimpur: Raja Muneshwar Bakhsh 
Singh of Mallanpar had second-class powers within the limita of 
his estate in the Isanager police circle; Muhammad Khalil-uilah 
Khan had similar powers in the Bhirs and Gola thanss; Ssiyid 
Taradduq Husain had third-class powers in the Mitauli circle; 
and Lala Babu Lal in Dhaurahra and Nighasan. The district 
fies within the jurisdiction of the civil and sessions Judge of 
Sitapur. There is a subordinate judge at headquarters and one 
munsif, also posted at Lakhimpor, Muhammad Khalil-ullah 
Khon is also an honorary munsif for pergana Bhur, and Sardar 
Jogendra Singh of Aira for pargana Dhaurahra. The remaining 
staff inclades the superintendent of police, the civil surgeon, 
assistant surgeon, district surveyor, the deputy conservator of 
forests, the assistant conservator, the head-master of the high 
school, and the postmaster. 

The district as a separate subdivision dates only ftom after 
the mutiny. At annexation the parganas now comprising the 
district of Kheri were divided between the two districts of 
Muhamdi and Mallanpur, which also included parts of Hardoi 
and Sitapur. The Mallanpur district comprised the land between 
the Ghagra or Kauriala and the Chsuks; its headquarters were 
at Mallanpur, now in pargans Tambaar of Sitapur. Tho rest wae 
known as Mchamdi, and the Deputy Commissioner was stationed 
ab that place, Both cituations were very inconvenient, and most 
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inaccessible. After the reocoupation of Ondh the headquarters 
were fixed at Lakhimpur—s more central spot, although some of 
the villages are nearly sixty miles distant. The district was for 
some time still known as Muhamdi, the name being changed ta 
Kheri in 1864, although it is frequently called Lakhimpur from 
the location of the headquarters at that place. 

The revenue subdivisions consist of three tahsils and seventeen 
parganas. The central or Lakhimpur tehsil comprises tho five 
parganes of Kheri, Pails, Srinagar, Bhur and Kukra Mailani. 
The south-western tahsil is known as Muhamdi and is a compact 
block made up of the seven parganas of Muhamdi, Atwa Piperia, 
Magdapur, Heidarabad, Kasta, Aurangabad and Pasgawan. 
The third tahsil is Nighasan, which is a long and narrow tract in 
the north and east, and includes the five parganas of Nighasan, 
Palia, Khairigarh, Dhaurahra and Firozabad. The sub-divisional 
arrangements prior to British rule will be dealt with in the fol- 
lowing chapter. Each of the tahsils and parganas will be sepa- 
rately described in the second half of this volume. Up to 1869 
there were four other parganas in the district which were subae- 
quently assorted into the larger sub-divisions, These were Barwar, 
now amalgamated with Pasgawan ; Sikandarabad, which was the 
eouthern portion of the present Haidarsbad; Basara, which coom~- 
prised the south-eastern corner of the existing pargans of Kheri; 
and Karanpur, the name given to the northern half of Paile, 

‘The fiscal history of Kheri consequently dates from its constitu- 
tion asa separate district, At annexation a summary settlement of 
the land revenue was madein Muhamdi end Mallenpur by the 
Deputy Commissioners, based on the old records, but all traces of 
this were destroyed in the mutiny, and noteven the total revenue 
is known. 

In 1858-59 @ second summary settlement was made again 
by the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. W.C. Wood, who was succeeded. 
by Major Tharburn. The ssseesment was also based on the old 
records of the qanungos, from which the assets of each village were 
roughly calcalated, the Government demand being taken at 50 
per cent. of the total amount, The teluqdars at the first summary 
settlement had been treated with much consideration in this 
district and the number of villages taken from them in 1856 was 
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small in comparison with the usurpations which had been over- 
looked. Consequently at the second settlement, which was essen- 
tially taluqdari in character, the change in proprietary rights 
was but amall, with the exception of the three estates of Mitauli, 
Dhaurahra and Lakhanwara which had been confiscated for rebel- 
lion. The revenue assessed was necessarily very low, in consi- 
deration of the backward state of the district, The total amounted 
to Ra, 4,901,922, and this was subsequently increased by the 
meseasment of portions of grants which had been settled with 
lessees and afterwards resumed. The details for each pargana 
will be found in the appendix.* 

The first regalar settlement of the district began in 1864 


with the demarcation of village boundaries and lasted fora very Settl 


long period, as the resolution of Government on the fina] report was 
not published till April 1882, The delay was caused by the fact 
that the original assessments, which had been completed hurriedly 
in 1872, were found to require considerable revision, and this 
process lasted till 1878. The assessment was as usual preceded by 
& revenue survey, cimultancously with which the field survey of 
the Settlement Officer wascarried on. The first Settlement Officer 
was Captain Boulderson, who continued to hold the post till Octo- 
ber, 1869, when he was succeeded by Mr. McMinn, who carried on 
the work with the assistance of Mr. J.C. Williams, till 1872, He 
wasthon followed by Major E.G. Clark, who was mainly engaged 
in the work of the revision. Other officers who were employed 
in the settlement were Mr. Batts, Captain Murray and Mr.T. R. 
Redfern, who finished up the work and wrote the report. 

The actual asseasment began in the cold weather of 1867-68, 
when Captsin Boulderson first estimated the rental of pargana 
Aurangabad. During the next two years he completed the asseas- 
ment of the parganas of Pasgawan, Kasta, Paila, Sikandarabad, 
and the portion of Kheri then known as Basare, In sesessing he 
formed no rent-rates, but merely calculated the rental of each 
village from the information derived locally. He adopted 
different systems in the parganas in which cash and kind rents 
chiefly prevailed. The Istter were Barwar and Pasgawan, and 
were he based his assessment on the traditional rates for each 
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village, making a distinction between the home lands and the 
outlying fields. His rates were calculated on the local bigha, 
and this was often difficult to escertain, co that ho eventually 
adopted a normal bigha for the whole pargana—a step which 
resulted in rome inequality. For lands which paid grain rents 
he merely relied on the statements of patwaris and zamindars; but 
he inolnded considerable areas of fallow and waste, which in some 
cases unduly swelled the arseta, In ihe other parganas his asress- 
ments were based on estimates made in each village, from which 
he computed the average gross produce per bigha of the several 
soil areas. This was valued at a uniform rate and a proportion, 
generally one-half, was treated as the landlord’s share. This 
proved too high, for in many places the actual proportion was 
one-third or even one-fourth. The produce was converted into 
cash at rates derived from the wholesale transactions of the past 
seven years in the principal bazars, These were again too high, 
and a year after the asscssments were declared he reduced them 
all round, to the extent of Re. 7,243, thus allowing a margin rang- 
ing from 10 to 16 per cent. on his original estimates. 

His snccersor was Mr. McMinn, who did the assessment of 
oleven parganas under great pressure, as ho was allowed but a 
year for completing the settlement of more then half the district, 
He adopted difforent systems for different parganas, according 
to the prevailing forms of rent. He began with freely correcting 
the survey rocord, especially in the matter of irrigation; but his 
corrections were based on rough estimates only, and could not’ 
consequently be checked, Mr, McMinn first arsessed the par- 
ganas of Muhamdi, Atwa Piparia, Magdapur, Haidarabed, 
Kheri and Karanpur in which, according to his view, cash rents 
generally prevailed. He proceoded to ascertain the rent rates 
for each class of soil, irrigated and unirrigated, in each pargana 
by striking an average of individual fields inspected by himself. 
He included, in anticipation of rapid development, large areas 
of waste, and his irrigated rates were applied to all land within 
reach of irrigation ; so that when it is remembered that the assess- 
ment was made after a series of good seasons with abnormally high 
prices and that these were followed by several unfavourable years, 
it is hardy surprising to read that many af the proprietors refused 
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toengage atthe termsoffered. Another defect lay in the nndoubted 
preponderance of grain rente in the tract in question, for by ignor- 
ing thia fact much inferior land was assumed to be equal to the 
bert, In tho grain-rented parganas of Dhaurahra and Firozabad 
Mr. MoMinn followed a different system. He divided the 
villages into two circles, according as they came under the 
influenco of the Chauka or of the Kauriale. He then prepared 
anet of village rates, a valuation of the gross produce during 
the four preceding years, and a set of circle rates. The village 
rates were deduced from sclectod cash rents; but as the latter 
were, as now, usually paid for spocial crops only, they were quite 
unreliable. The valuation of the produce was based on retail 
prices in foreign markets for five yoats, in two of which the 
prevailing rates were altogether abnormal. The landlord was 
assigned two-fifths instend of the ordinary one-third of the pro- 
duce ; but the pargana rates wero derived from the recorded assets 
of three large estates, ro that the result was inevitably misload- 
ing. Wastly, he included a large proportion of fallow which he 
aseenged at two-thirds of the ordinary rate. He applied the same 
system generally to Kukra Mailani, with the result that while 
he secured an enormour enhancement only three proprietors 
accepted the assesemonta in the three parganas. In the nakehi 
rented parganas of Khairigarh and Paila Mr. McMinn found 
much deterioration, but ascribed it to wilful abandonment of 
Jend in view of the approaching assessment and maintained the 
cultivated area of the survey records. He classified the villages 
according to healthiness, accessibility, and their proximity to the 
forests. He based his rates on what he conceived would be the 
future rents of the pargana, 50 that they were very muoh higher, 
not only than those then prevailing, but also than those of the 
present day. As elsewhere, the proprietors declined to sign 
engagements. 

The rest of the district, comprising the parganas of Bhur, 
Nighasan and Srinagar, were assessed by Mr. J.C, Williams. 
His method was more orthodox than that of the other officers. 
He framed circles within which he constituted classes of villages, 
each demarcated according to soil areas. He then deduced 
crop-rates for each circle and thence evolved revenue rates, which 
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were inflexibly applied. He followed Mr. McMinn in taking retail 
prices, in anticipating a rapid development, and in over-ertimating 
irrigation; but his ascription of certain principal crops to each 
soil area and his deduction of circle rates from a valuation of 
their avorags produce were peculiarly his own. These measures 
resulted in an enormous increase of revenue, chiefly because of 
the admitted appropriation of considerably moro than half the 
actual assets ; and hore again the proprietors generally refuscd to 





engage. 
Revision The result was o total demand of Rs. 11,868,667, or no less 
is than 140 per cent. in oxcesr of that imposed at the summary 
eset assessment. As already mentioned, it broke down completoly ; 


in 780 villages out of a total of nearly ono thousand arsersed by 
Mr. McMinn and Mr. Williams the propriotors refnsed to sign 
the engagemont, while in Palisa and Khairigarh tho new reyenuo 
had not yet boen introduced, The situation was serious and 
speedy action wes necessary. Colonol E. Clark was sent to the 
district as Sottlomont Officer at the ond of 1872, and in order to 
set his hands free to take up the work a temporary suspension of 
25 per cont. was made iu the eastern parganas. Elsowhore it was 
eventually directed that waste should not be asscesed and that 
the new demand should be gradually introduecd wherover it 
exoeeded the summary assessment by 25 por cent. Very little 
ehange was nade in Captain Boulderson’s work, savo that the 
enhancement of the revenue was spread over a number of years. 
Colonel Clark began with the revision of the west central par- 
ganas assessed by Mr. McMinn, using the data already collected 
as far as possible, and also referring to the rent-rollis of the preced- 
ing reven years. In the tract assessed by Mr. Williams the old 
systom was in general maintained, but only the actual assessable 
area was treated, the scale of pricos used by Captain Boulderson 
were substituted for the retail rates, and rent and not revenue 
ratea were applied. The eastern parganas were treated in the 
same way a8 the cash-rented tracts asecssed by Mr. McMinn. 
The rent-rolls of previous years were taken as the main basis of 
assessment, the only method possible in a summary settlement of 
this nature, and care was taken to separate from the reat those 
lands in which cash rents were paid for special crope. Palia and 
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Khairigarh were entirely resettled, new circles being framed and 
circle rates determined from the existing papers. 

The settloment was nocessarily of the nature of a makeshift. 
A great reduction had to be made in the demand, and this was 
effected satisfactorily for the most part; but at the same time it 
was clear from the first that there would be a large enhancement 
on the summary settlement of 1859. In most parganas liberal 
measures of graduation were adopted, and the final demand was 
not reached in the Jast pargana, Kukra Mailani, till 1887. This 
step was not, however, taken in Aurangabad, Pasgawan, Kasta, 
Sikandarabad, Paila, Kheri and Srinagar, where the revision 
was first offected; while in Palia and Atwa Piparia there was 
no reason for it, as the summary demand was not exceeded, The 
net result was that the final revenue was fixed at Re. 8,02,411 or 
73 per cent. more than the summary assessment. The revision 
was completed in 1877, when the total demand for the dis- 
trict was only Rs, 7,009,999. The settlement was sanctioned for 
8 period of thirty years from the original date, but much of the 
advantage of a long term was Jost on account of the constant 
alterations, 

The assessment was not the only work of the settlement 
officers, for as elsewhere in Oudh they were invested with the 
powers of s civil court for the determination of all rights in 
land. The work of the courts was, however, light as compared 
with other parts of Oudh, possibly on account of the large pro- 
portion of the land held in taluqdari tenure by long-established 
families. The total number of claims preferred from November, 
1865 to August, 1878, during which period the courts remained 
open, was 9,484—a far smaller number than in most districts of 
Oudh. Much of the litigation, too, arose from sales and mort- 
gages, which had been very numerous, especially in the copar- 
cenary estates of the Muhamdi tabsil. The number of claimea to 
subsettlement in taluqas was 531, and of these only 39 were 
decreed, probably owing to the fact that Act XXVI of 1866 wea 
introduced at an early period of the settlement. Under pro- 
prietary rights decrees numbered 587, out of 988 cases instituted, 
these being of the nature of sir or dikdari. There were also 
94 shankalpe decreed, or 57 per cent. of the claims, while other 
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subordinate rights ascerted in talnqas amounted to 752, of which 
611 were substantiated. In non-taluqdari evtates $26 claims to 
oceupaney and other under-proprietary rights were admitted out 
of 1,241 cases brought before the courts. Such heritable rights 
were established hy descendants of persons who had obtained 
rent-free grants from the revenue officials and in a few instanoos 
by head mon in villages which had long becn held under direat 
management, 

Tn spite of the many disadvantages under which this settle- 
ment labonrod at the outset, it proved in tho end fairly succew- 
fa). For some years following on 1870 the district suffered 
from marked dopression, and in 1876 it was ascertained that 
thore had bean an actual decline in the cultivated area, From 
1880 onwards, however, the tract made steady progress, and this 
was maintained till 1892, when a sorios of wet years erioualy 
affected the lowlying parganas, This was arrested by the famine 
of 1896-97, which operated in a differont direction. The culti- 
vated area was everywhere contracted ; but in the north the 
drought improved the public health and at the same time bum- 
por crops of maize and kadon were produced. Here, xo long as 
the rainfall is light or normal, steady development may be 
expocted ; but a wet cycle will arrest the movement. In the 
ronth, which snffered somewhat acutcly from the famine, tho 
recovery has been slow, but eure. It must be remembered that 
different circumstances suit different parts of the district and 
that total figures aro misleading, as what would be a good year in 
the southern rica tract would possibly affect the north injuriously. 
On the whole, omitting the abnormal years of foods and famines, 
the revenue was collected with eave, and when the term of the 
eettlement was about to expire, it was confidently anticipated 
that a considerable enhancement wonld be secured, not only by 
reason of the general extension of cultivation, but also of the 
great rise in prices and the development of a large and lucrative 
export trade brought about by the construotion of the railway. 

The work of the new settlement began in 1897, when 
Mr. 8. H. Butler was appointed settlement officer. In the next 
year Mr. A. W. Pim was sent to the district as assistant settle- 
‘ment officer, and the whole assesamen¢ was completed by 
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December 1900, when thelast pargana report was submitted. The 
operations were characterised by rapidity and economy, the total 
cost being only Rs, 44 per square mile, although this excluded the 
expenditure on the survey which preceded the settlement, the 
total average being Rs. 130 por square mile. 

The village papers were prepared by the survey officials, 
but the soil classifications had to be closely scrutinized by the 
settlement offiszers, and in many cases fresh demarcation waa 
found necossary. The system of usscasyment closely resembled 
that adopted thrughout Oudh, Circles were framed topo- 
graphically as far as the varying conditions of tho villages 
permitted, and standard rates were elicited, a separato scale 
being determined for high and low vaste tenants, while the 
assumption arca was dealt with at high-caste rates. It was con- 
Fidercd necessary to mako large allowancos for tue ciroum- 
stances of individual villages, ospecially in the less developed 
tracta; and in grain-rented arcas tho averago recorded grain 
rental of the village was frequently omployed for the valuation 
of grain-rented land. The village records were found to bo 
fairly accurate, though inferior to thoxe of most Oudh districte, 
and only in Muhaindi and Pasgawan were altempta at conceal- 
ment of rontal detocted. The assessment was made on an arca of 
780,810 acrea, somowhat in oxccesof the average cultivation of the 
preceding fifteen years, but loss considerably than the amount 
reached in 1892. The experiences of favourable years subsequent 
tothe settlement show that the area asses-ed was safe, the error, if 
any, being on the side of moderation. Of the whole, 52-9 per cent. 
was held by ordinary tenants on cash rontx,34-3 on grain payments, @ 
1:3 per cent. by occupancy tenants, the rest being included in 
the assumption areas. Tho grain-rented lands were valued at a 
low rate, not only in anticipation of a fallin priooy, but also with 
the intention of leaving a margin for precariousness. The amount 
added for siwat was considerably less than what might have 
been expected from the recorded collections, the reason being 
thet much of the income under this head was rejected as not fairly ., 
assessable. A very small deduction was made for proprietary i 
cultivation and Ra. 32,381 were allowed for improvements. The 
net accepted assets were Re. 22,19,870, or Re. 1,82,940 lees than 
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the amount recorded for the year of verification, and only a little 
more than the average collections for the preceding fifteen 
years. 

The proportion taken as revenue was 46'4 per cent., the gross 
final demand for tbe ordinarily-settled portion of tho district 
being Rs. 10,28,510. This includes the nominal domand of 
Ra. 6,717 on revenue-free villages and Rs. 13,552 paid by jungle 
gtants and fee-simplo ostates, as well as Rs, 8,741 assessed at the 
same time on the alluvial mahals. Tho not demand was intro- 
duced gradually, tho amount for tho first five years being 
Re. 9,80,222, for the recond five years Rs. 9,97,282, and for the 
eleventh year Rs. 10,01,657. The last ropresents an enhancement 
of 21 per cent. on the expiring revenuo. The sottloment was 
sanctioned for a period of thirty years for the district as a 
whole, though alterations wero made in the longth of the term 
for several parganas in order to secure greator uniformity. It 
will expire on the 30th of June, 1929, in Muhamdi, and in 
Lakhimpur and Nighssan one year lator in each case. Tho final 
realizable revenue for each pargana, including the nominal sums 
paid on the grants, will be found in tho appendix.* 

The incidence of the final demand on each acre of land 
cultivated at the timo of sottlement was Re. 1-6-1. This was 
lighter than in any othor part of Oudh—a result that was only to 
be expectod in so backward a district. Tho prewure of the revenue 
on the land has heeome lighter since settloment, owing to a large 
increase in cultivation and conversion of grain rents into cash pay~ 
ments at very high rates. Tho incidence in 1904, when the fnal 
demand had not yet come into operation, was only Ro. 1-1-7 per 
cultivated acre. Neither the cultivated arca nor the rents can 
be regarded as at all stablo, but there can be no question as to 
the moderation of the assessment. The figures of the corrected 
rent-roll are not reliable, but the rovenue is at the present time 
probably not more than one-third of the rental demand. The 
revenue has been collected with ease. A large part of the district 
is held in taluqdari tenure, and though many of the taluqdars are 
to a considerable extent in debt, there has been no difficulty 
in realizing the Government demand. Trouble ix sometimes 
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experienced with regard to the small proprietors in Pasgawan, but 
this is certainly not the result of high assessment, 

The assessment: of the alluvial mahals along the Chauka and 
other rivers was conducted at the samo time as ihe regular settle- 
ment. At tho first regular assessment, these had been generally 
settled for the fall period together with the rest of the district; 
but at the Inst rovision 33 mahals were demarcated and treated 
under the ordinary rules applied to such allavial lands. They 
wore all anessed by Mr. Butlor in the latter part of 1900, sano- 
tion being recoived in the following year. Ten of these mahals, 
comprising seven in Srinagar assesved at Rs. 1,995, and one cach 
in Palia, Dhaurahra and Nighasan, were sottled conditionally 
for tho fall torm and their axscsment will only come up for 
revision in tho case of any abnormal extent of alluvion and 
dilavion. Tho remainder, comprising ten in Palia, ten in 
Dhsurabra, two in Bhur, at Rs, 625, and one in Firozabad pay- 
ing Ra. 575, wore aasewed for five years only, these boing for 
the most part in tho hands of smaller proprictors. The total 
revenue of the alluvial mahals in 1904 was Rs. 8,741, of which 
Rs. 3,490 wero paid in Dhaurahra, Rs. 3,015 in Srinagar, Rs. 800 
in Nighasan and Rx, 336 in Palia. 

In aildition to the ordinary revenuo demand, the usual cesses 
ero paid in this district which are lovied in other parts of Oudh. 
At the first regular sctilemont they umounted to 23 per cont. of 
the gross land revenue, being made up of the road and school 
funds, cach of one per cont., and the district dak and marginal 
cesses, of } per cent, cach, In 1871 the local rate of 2} per cent. 
was impored, and in 1878 & famine rate of two per cent. was added, 
thus making up the consolidated Iocal rato of seven por cent. 
which is now in force, The patwari rate of three por cont, has 
been paid since 1889, and at the last sottlement tho village police 
rate of six per cent. was instituted in place of the old system of 
payment by jagira. Cesses consequently at tho present time 
amount to 16 per cent. of the gross revenue demand. The total 
paid in each pargana in 1904 will be found in the appendix; in 
that year it amounted to Rs. 1,62,814, while the final amount 
will be Re. 1,64,890.* From 1905, however, _the er ete 
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has been discontinued, so that the total will be reduced propor- 
tionstely, 

Police- For the purposes of police administration the district is 

stations, divided into twelve police circles, The number is amall, con- 
sidering the size of the district, as the average area of each circle 
amounts to no less than 247 square miles. If, however, the 
forests be excluded, the area falls to 200 square miles. Large as 
it still is, there has been a great improvement during the last 
thirty yeare, for in 1874 there wero only seven policc-stations 
in the district, Since that date new stationx have been estab- 
lished at Paxgawan in the Muhamdi tuhsil, Nimgaon and 
Phulbibar in Lakbimpur, and at Palia and Isanagar in Nighasan, 
while tho old thans at Singahi has heen transferred to the 
tahsil headquarters. The population of euch circle at the last 
census will befound in the appondix.* Tho circles have been 
framed generally without reforence to the revenue sub-division of 
the district. In the Muhomdi tabsil tho Pasgawan circle 
includes the whole of the pargana of that namo as well os 15 
villages of Muhamdi. The jurisdiction of tho Muhamdi pulico- 
station extends over tho remaining 111 villages of that pargana, 
and the whole of Magdapur and Atwa Piparia. The Avrang- 
abad pargana belongs to the Mitauli circle, which also includos 
Kasta and five villages in pargana Kheri. Haidarabad, the 
remaining portion of this tabsil, is divided betweon the Gola and 
Nimgaon circles; but the formor also embraces the whole of 
Kukra Mailani, excopt three villages in tho north, 15 villages of 
Paila and 50 villages of Bhur. The rest of the Lakhimpur 
tahsil is divided up between the circles of Lakhimpur and Nim- 
geon, Phulbihar and Bhira, The thana at Nimgaon has jurisdic- 
tion over the remaining 114 villages of Paila and 60 villages of 
Kheri. The Lakhimpur circic includes the rest of pargana Kheri 
and the greater part of Srinagar, excluding 0 villages which 
form part of the Phulbihar thana. The latter also extends over 
40 villages of Bhar, the remainder of which, as well ss the 
threo villages in the north of Kokra, belong to the Bhira circle, 
In the Nighasan tahsil the Palia thans includes all the pargana 
of that name, the northern portion of Khairigarh and the north- 
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west of Nighasan. The remainder of the latter and Khairigarh 
are included in the Nighasan thana, as well as six villages of 
Dhaurahra. The Dhaurahra and Isanagar circles practically 
correspond with the two caxtern parganas of Dhaurahra and 
Firozabad. It is at present contemplated to increase the number 
of thanas, and this will necessitate a redistribution of areas. 

Details of the police force entertained will be found in the 
appendix.* The wholo is undor the district superintendent, 
who is assisted by one roserve and one visiting inspector. The 
ordinary regular police force consists of 182 men of all grades, 
but in addition to this there is the civil resorve of 64 mon, and 
the armed police, 95 strong. They are maintained at av annual 
cost of somewhat over Rs. 61,000. The municipal police are 
those of Lakhimpur, which will shortly bo amalgamated with 
tho provincial force. The town polico includes those in the 
notified area of Muhamdi and in the two Act XX towns of 
Kheri and Dhaurabra, The village chaukidars, numbering 
1,780 men or one to cvory 623 inhabitants, are now the paid 
rervants of Government, tho cost of their upkeep being met from 
the Oudh rural police rate, which has been in forov since the 
last settlement, As usual jn Oudh, they are mainly drawn from 
the Pasi caste. Lastly, there are 32 road chaukidars who 
patrol the roads from Shahjahanpur to Sitapur and to Golu, a» 
well ay that running along the railway in the Bhira circle. 
Special orrangemouts are made for patrolling the roads round 
Gola during tho season of pilgrimage. 

The criminal work of the district ix generally light, and of 
recent years there have beeu no scrious outbroaks of crime, 
This is illustrated by tho statistics of convictions shown in the 
appendix. It will be soen that murders have been fairly fre- 
quent in most years: they are generally committed in the most 
open way, and almost invariably the murderer is an outraged 
husband or lover. Serious dacoities do not often occur, such 
instances as have come to light being the work of local bad 
characters, who have gradually grown desperate. The presence 
of such lerge areas of jungle and forests affords profesional 
criminals shelter and an easy hiding-place for stolen property, 
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this being especially the case in the Gola and Palia ciroles and 
in the jungle along the Kathna in Mitauli. Cattle theft is rare, 
although Kheri is » great breeding district and huge herds sre 
to he recn overywhere. The commonest offences are petty thefts 
and burglaries, which are rendered easier to commit and harder 
to detect by rea.on of the great size of the polico circles, tho 
absence of brick houses, and the fact that in many parts of the 
district the people live in mero straw sheds which are scattered 
about the numerous hamlets and aro seldom collected into a 
central site, Arson and mischief to crops are also common 
offences, either committed by way of revenge, or else by tho villago 
badmaeh, on account of failure to pay him blackmail, Of the 
gonoral mass of the population the most troublesomo castes are 
Brahmanr and Pasis, The former are as 9 rule idle, and owing 
to their careloss methods of cultivation cannot keep pace with 
tho increasing demand for land and the higher rents paid by low- 
casto tenants, whilo tho lattor still continue their heroditary 
profession of thieving. The criminal tribes who hauat the dis- 
trict aro not specially noticeable. Mention should, howevor, 
bo made of the Sansiah colony at Sahibganj in Atwa Piparia, 
whore they wore settlod on their removal from Sultanpur in 1896: 
they live in a village of their own, under proscribed rules and 
suporvision, and are not allowed to leave the limits of the colony 
without paxses. The cvlony has dwindled of late year, as the 
majority of the colonists were found to be Bhatus, Beriyas, Haburas, 
or Nats, and as theso tribes are not proclaimed they could not be 
legally kept in confinoment aud were therefore discharged and 
settled on various estates in Kheri, Gonda, and other districts. There 
they have been givon lund, but they are constantly prono to petty 
erime and the police have to koup them under clove supervision, 
In this district thero are Bhatus at Jagdeopur and Nats at Baragaon 


_in pargana Bhur; and Haburas at Bijhauli in Paila. 


Prior to annexation female infanticide was commonly prac- 
tised in this district, as in evory other part of Oudh. The worst 
offonders were the Rajputs, and especially those of the Albans 
len. Sir W. Sleeman states that the crime was in genere] vogue 
among all Rajputs in the Muhamdi district,* and his assertion is 
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borne out by genera] testimony. After tho mutiny steps were 
taken to secure its extinction, and the teluqdars engaged to do 
their utmost with this end in view. The practice is now 
generally considered to be obsolete, and this result has been 
achieved without resort to any coercive measures, The Infanti- 
cide Act was never applicd to Kheri, and aj that was done was 
to take from time to time a consus of the infant population in the 
most suspected villages, A special investigation in 80 villages 
made in 1868 showed that femalos numbered only 39-2 por cent. 
of the population ; but in the case of children under four years of 
age the proportion was 44 per cent.—a figuro which was consi- 
dered fairly satisfactory. The conrus of the following year gave 
somewhat better results, and at each sucvessive enumeration tho 
proportion of females has stoadily increayod. In 1881 it amounted 
to 42:7 per cent. of all tho Rajputs, the averago for all custes 
being 46°6 por cont.; while ton years later at the last cousus tho 
Rajput females numbored uo lows than 47:2 of the Rajput 
inhabitants, which was actually higher than the goveral average 
for all castes. 

The district jail was originally located at Muhamdi and 
was destroyod with the rest of the civil buildings during the 
mutiny. Afler annexation temporary accommodation was found 
at Muhamdi in tho polico havalat, which was found to bo far too 
small for tho purpoe. In 1864, whon the civil buildings at 
Lakhimpur were crected, a now jail was made at that place, a 
small mud-walled structure on tho ordinary pattern of the Oudh 
third-class jails. It was originally designed to hold 149 pri- 
soners, but subsequent improvements and alterations were mado 
from time to time. The present jail is partly of brick and partly 
of mud, and can hold 386 prisoners, whilo tho averago numbor of 
inmates in 1904 was 292, maintained at a total average cont of Rs, 
58-7-1 per head. The manufactures at the jail aro of the ordinary 
description, and include coaree cotton cloth, dustors, cotton tape, 
netting, rags and daib matting of an cxcellent quality ;the average 
earnings of each prisoner in 1904 were Rs. 5-2-0. The jail is, as 
usual, under the charge of the civil surgeon. 

For the purposes of excise administration the district is 
partly under the distillery end partly under the ontetill system, 
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After annexation the right to sell spirit was leased to contractors, 
but in 1860 the distillery system was introduced for the whole 
area, The wholesale vendors distilled their own liquor at the 
sadr distillery, and before moving it paid a still-head duty of 
twelve annas por gallon, on liquor of 25° or more below proof, 
and Ks. 2 om spirit of greater strength. All vendors were 
required to take out licenses, but from a large proportion of them 
no fees were demanded. The income in 1860 amounted to 
Rs. 47,940, but the total decreaved rapidly during the next few 
years, chiofly owing to the fact that the still-head duty was 
doubled in 1862, and in consequonee the old rate was shortly 
afterwards resumed. The income in 1863 was only Rs. 18,750, 
but it rose again rapidly in 1864 and the following years, The 
distillery syatom remained in force throughout the district till 
1881, whev the Nighasan tahsil and four parganas of Muhamdi 
were experimentally placed under the outstill system. Tho 
measure was successful in Nighasan, as it had the effeot of olos- 
ing the shops in the neighbouring tracts of Nepal; but no advan- 
tage was derived in Muhamdi, where tho ordinary distillery 
system was reintroduced in 1891. In the following years tho 
distillery at Lakhimpur was closed and the liquor imported from 
Sitapur and Shahjahanpur. This arrangement has beon since 
maintained ; there is now uo distillery or bonded warehouse in 
tho district, the contractors taking tho liquor direct to their shops. 
At the present timo thore aro 96 shops under the distillery system 
and 87 ontatillk in Nighasan. The former includes one shop 
licensed to soll foreign liqaor at Lakhimpur, where the chief 
trade is in Rosa rum, which is consumed by tho better classes, 
such as Kayasths and Musalmans. The chief consumers of 
country liquor are Kalwars, Pasis and Bhatus. The amount 
drank is large, considering that the district is almost wholly 
agricultural and contains no towns of any size. The average 
consumption for the ten years ending 1904 was nearly 12,500 
gallons, but during the latter half of the decade there was a very 
considerable increase. The receipts as well as the amount drunk 
vary according to the nature of the harvest, and afford a very 
fair indication of the general state of prosperity or otherwise. 
From 1884 to 1893 the average annual income from spirits was 
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Re. 47,300. A marked decline set in in 1892 and continned till 
1897, when the excise receipts reached their lowest recorded 
point, the income from liquor being only Rs. 15,400. There was 
@ slight improvement in 1898; and thoreafter the income rose by 
leaps and bounds, reaching nearly Rs. 60,000 in 1900 and over 
Ba. 90,000 two years later. The average reccipts from 1898 to 
1904 were Ra, 38,585. Tho fermented liquor known as tari 
shows a similar increase, a8 will be seen by reference to the details 
given in the appendix.* The right to collect and sell] tard is 
sold by contract annually, bat the existence of ao few palm trees 
in the district renders thia source of excise revenue but very 
insignificant. 

Hemp drugs are of much greater importance. The hemp plant 
grows wild all over the Nighasan tabsil, and bhang is largely drunk 
mixed with sharbat, and expecially by Brahmans, A consider- 
able amount is also exported to neighbouring districts. The drag 
known as ganja is not consumed here, as is the case throughout 
Oudh generally ; charaa, on the other hand, is sold to a vory large 
and increasing extent, the chief purchasers being Brahmans ond 
Fagirs. From 1890 to 1899 the receipts from homp drugs varied 
but little, the average being about Rs. 11,000 annually, Iut rince 
1900 they have increased about threefold. Under the present system. 
the right to sell drugs is loased for three years, and in 1903 the 
amount paid for the triennial contract reached the sum of Ra. 
40,000, There arc 75 shops in the district liconsed to rel] drugs, 

The consumption of opium in Kheri is also large, especially 
in the towns where itis frequently smoked in the form known 
as chandu, Brahmans again accounting for the greater proportion 
of the amount sold. There are altogether 26 retail shops for the 
sale of opium in the district. The amount consumed and the 
income derived therefrom have risen steadily of late yoars, From 
1898 to 1904 the former averaged 29°33 maunds annually, the 
lowest figures being 195 maunds in 1896, and the highest 36 
maunds in 1902, The receipts from the same period averaged 
Rs, 18,726, while in the last year they reached nearly Rs, 19,000. 
The gum realized is very much greater than in any other part of 
Oudh exospt Lucknow, and is unusually high for an agricultural 
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tract. ‘The extensive consumption of opium is probably con- 
nected in an intimate degree with the general unhealthiness of 
tho climate, this drag boing largely used as a febrifage. 

The rogistrar of the district is the Judge of Sitapur, under 
whom thero are threo snb-registrars stationod at each of the 
tahsil headquarters. At Nighasau the work is performed by the 
tahsildar. Originally there were eight offices in the district 
under the deputy commissioner, and the amalgamation with 
Sitapur did not take place till the constitution of the Oudh 
jndgoships in 1892. The first offico to be reduced was that of 
Pasgawan, which was closed on the 15th of April, 1895, On the 
same date Aurangabad was converted into a joint office and in 
October, 1898, was abolished. Two years later the joint office at 
Palia was roduced, and in 1901 those at Dhaurahra and Gola 
were similarly closed. The income from registration in this 
district is vory small, and varies but littio from year to year. 
The averago annual receipts for tho five yoars ending 1903 
totalled Rs. 8,990, whilo the average expenditure for the same 
period was Rs, 2,072. 

A tablo will bo found in the appendix showing the receipts 
under the head of stamps, hoth judicial and otherwise, for each 
year sinco 1890,* The figures for the most part explain them- 
selves and call for no special comment. From 1890 to 1898 the 
income remained almost stationary, averaging about Re. 56,000, 
Bince that time there las boon very little change in tho receipta 
from non-judicial stamps, but a rapid increase in the sale of court- 
fee and other judicial stamps accompanied and followed the 
settlement, the average income from 1899 to 1904 being over 
Re. 70,000 annually. For the 14 years ending 1904 the average 
has been Rs. 62,810, and of this over 73 per cent. was derived 
from judicial stamps. Owing to the general solvency of the 
obief landowners, the sale of stamps of high value is uncommon. 

Tables will also be found in the appendix showing the 
receipts from income-tax for the whole district since 1890 and 
also for each tahsi] in the case of those assessed under part IV 
of the Aot.t The latter account for by far the greater part 
of the amount collected: in 1902 out of a totsl of 959 persons 
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assessed only 81 derived their income from service, while tho 
remainder were traders and manufacturers. The number of per- 
sons with incomos oxceeding Rs, 2,000 is very amall, averaging 
about 60 persons, and of these only six are at present assossed at 
over Re. 10,000. Consoquently the receipts under income-tax are 
but small in this district. For the ten yoars ending 1903 they 
averaged Rea. 20,200. The introduction of tho new rogulations 
exempting incomes under Re. 1,000 resulted in « very consider- 
ablo decrease, the number of axso+oes under Part IV falling 
from 886 to 276, and causing a reduction in the total of over 
Ra. 7,000. This was only to be expected, as in the provions year 
663 perrons were assessed who would now he exempt according to 
their estimated income. The sum realized is greatest in tho 
Lakhimpur tahsil and least in Nighasan. The ascoseros are for 
the most part money-lendors and bankers, merchants in piece- 
goods, timber and grain, and ugar manufacturers, Those trades 
are in the hands of small men through whom the large firms deal. 
Legal practitioners, motal workers and liquor contractors also 
contribute their quota to the tax. 

The postal arrangements of the district aro now almoat 
entirely under tho control of the Imperial authorities. The first 
attempt to organize a postal rervice in the district was mado 
shortly after the mutiny, and for a fow yoars the work of 
carrying and distributing the mails was entrasted to the police, 
officer being opened at the tahsils and the principal thanas. This 
method proved generally unsatisfactory, and in 1865 8 new 
scheme was inaugurated for the whole of Oudh, whereby the 
police were relieved of these duties and the district dak was 
started with a regular postal staff. The whole tract was divided 
into a number of circles, with a post-office in each, the police- 
stations being generally selected for the purposes of administra~ 
tive convenience, and the mails were carried by runners. There 
were imperial dak lines from Lakhimpur to the branch offices at 
Mitauli and Dhaurabra, to Shahjahanpur’vid Gola end Muhamdi, 
and to Sitapur by way of Kheri and Ocl. District dak ransers 
were maintained on the routes from Gola to Bhira and from 
Lekhimpur to Singahi. Farther improvementa were made with 
a view to ensuring the regular delivery of lettera in the villages, 
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and the system remaino! in force till 1876, when for postal 
purposes Oudh was amalgamated with the North-Western Pro- 
vinoes and the control passed into the hands of the Imperial 
suthorities. The district dak was not, howevor, altogether 
extinguished, as only the more important offices were at first 
taken over. The rest have been gradually absorbed from time 
to time, and now there are only two district offices in Kheri, at 
Pasgawan and Sikenderabad. A list of all tho post-offices will 
be found in the appendix. In addition to the head-office at 
Lakhimpur there were in 1904 four postal sub-offices, in the 
town of Lakhimpur and at Muhamdi, Gola and Nighasan; and 
also 23 branch offices, including those under district management. 
‘These are located at a!] the railway and police-stations, and at 
several of tho larger villages, auch as Aurangabad, Kotwara and 
Kalwa in the Muhamdi tahsil, Singshi, Jhandipurwa and Airs 
in Nighasan, and at Munda in pargana Bhur. The mails are 
now carried as far as possible by railway, but regular dak lines 
are maintained between Lakhimpur and the suboffices of 
Nighasan and Muhamdi, whence the Jettors are distributed to 
the dopendent branch offices. There are railway telegraph offices 
at the principal stations, but the only combined post and telo~ 
gtaph office is that at Lakhimpur. 

There is now but one municipality in tho district adminir- 
tered under Act I of 1900. This is Lakhimpur, which was first 
constitnted a municipality on the 14th of July, 1868. At the 
present time its affairs are managed by a board of twelve mem- 
bers, of whom nine are elected, the latter including the chairman 
who, in practico, is invairably the Deputy Commireioner.’ The 
income was originally derived from an octroi tax on imports; 
but this hes been long abandoned and its plece taken by a house- 
tax and a tax on weighmen and brokers, the latter being realized 
by monthly licenses, Other sources of income are rents from 
nagul and manicipal lands, shops and houses, and from saraie, 
pounds, and fairs, the last being the rents paid by temporary 
stall-holders in the grove where the Ramlila fair takes place. 
The details of income and expenditure for each year since 1891 
will be found in the appendix.* Muohamdi wes constituted a 
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municipality on the 7th of April, 1879, and so remained till the 
ist of April, 1904, when it was reduced to the status of a notified 
areaunder chapter XII of the Municipal Act. It is now managed 
by a small committee under the tahsildar. The income and 
oxpenditare of the place siuee 189% is also shown in the appendix. 

The towns of Khori and Dhanrahra are adininistered under 
Act XX of 1856, which was applied to thom on the 3rd of Feb- 
tuary, 1876, Dhourahra was con-tituted » municipality in Sept- 
ember 1881, but was again reduced to the status of an Act XX 
town in August, 1889. They are managed on the usual lines 
ani call for no further comment. In the soparate articles in the 
second part of this volume are shown tho principal itoma of receipts 
and dirbursemonts for 1903, The Act was also extended to Gola 
in March 1905. The Sanitation Act has becn applicd to theac 
places, but only a regards the water-supply. Similar treatment 
has been extended to threo othor places in the district, Baragaon, 
Singahi-Bhadanra, and the combined village of Ool and Dhakwa. 

A large proportion of tho internal administration of the dis- 
trict is as usual entrusted to the district board. This body was 
firat constituted under the namo of the local committve according 
to Act XVII of 1871; this was replaced by the district committec 
in May, 1882, and its first meoting wax held in July of that year. 
Aftor the passing of Act XI'V of 1883 the committes was reorgan- 
ized and thouceforth known os the district board. It is com- 
posod of 13 members, of whom four hold their seats by virtue of 
their office, these being the Deputy Commissioner as chairman and 
tho three sub-divisional officors, and nine are elected, one being 
returned unouelly for a period of threo years from each of the 
three tahsfls. Mort of the work in this district is performed hy 
the official members of the board ; but some of the native gentle- 
men have from time to time rendered great assistance. The 
secretary of tho board has always boon a private member, The 
work of the board is of the usual description. It has charge of 
the communications and their upkeep, the educational and medical 
arrangements of the district, and it administers the pounds, 
ferries, district dak, saraisand inspection bungalows. The board 
also maintains a veterinary establishment for the treatment 
of cattle disease in this district. Among the most important 
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works of public utility constructed under the board’s administra- 
tion are the bridges over the Gumti and Kathna rivers on the rosd 
from Lakhimpur to Shahjshanpur, and that over the old Chauka 
river on the Dhaurahra road. Dispensaries have also been built 
at Lakbimpur, Gola, Muhamdi and Dhaurahra. The details of 
income and expenditure for each year since 1891 will be found in 
tabular form in the appendix.* Tho income of tho board in the 
first yoar of its constitution was Rs, 41,754. Twenty years lator, 
in 1908, the total had risen to Res. 1,09,287; tho greater part of 
this is derived from local funds, but large sums annually accrue 
from pounds, ferries and school foes. The income docs not 
quite suffice for the expenditure, and consequently this is known 
as a deficit board. The chicf roason for this lies in tho unusnal 
amounts that have to bo paid for the maintenanco of communios- 
tions in this district. In 1893 the sum expendod on civil works 
was little more than Rs, 22,000, while ten yoars later it had risen 
to nearly Rs. 65,000, 

Masui. Avother fanction of the board in addition to thore already 
mentionod, is the management and contro! of a large proportion 
of the nazul land in the district. Thero aro in Kheri altogether 
49 properties belonging to Goverament. Of these 23 are eithor 
whole mahals or villages which are managed under the Board of 
Rovenue by the Special Manager of the Court of Wards. In 1904 
theso brought in an income of Re, 15,549, There are also eight 
smaller plots aud groves under the same management. The 
remaining 17 properties are classed as nazul, this representing, 
as defined in Government Resolution No. 1860/X1I—929C., dated 
tho 21st Novomber, 1902, all immovable Government property 
managed by the district officor or by any provincial department, 
or of which the management has been made over to a local 
body.f In this district these plots consist for the most part of 
old forts or their sites, and houses. They are all managed by the 
district board with the exception of a single small area at 
Lakhimpur which has been handed over to the municipal author- 
ities. 

Etocs Perhaps the most important of all dutics of the district board 

tion ss that connected with the management of the educational 
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arrangements, so far as the great majority of the schools are oun- 
cerned. In this district education has not made much progress. 
This is only to beexpected,as Kheri is an almost entirely agrioul- 
tural tract, possessing no large towns, and very little demand, except 
for primary education, oxists. The first attempts at education on 
the part of Government were made shortly after the reocoupation 
of Oudh, In 1862 tho zila school at Lakhimpur was built and 
was at first supported by subscriptions and a Government grant- 
in-aid. In 1868 thore wero tahsili schools at Muhamdi and Gola, 
also in receipt of small grants, that at the former place being ono 
of the best in the province, owing to the liberality of the taluq- 
dars, The Gola school was subsequently reduced to the status of 
a primary institution and in 1865 thero woro, ns at present, 
four middle vernacular schools, at Muhamdi, Khori, Barwar and 
Aurangabad. Primary education was first systematically started 
in 1869, and twelve schools wero then opencd, with a total 
avorage attendance of 194 pupils in the first yoar. For soveral 
years the progress was vory small, as in 1873 the number of 
schools was still the same, although the attendanco had distinctly 
increasod. In tho Lakimpur ila school in that year the pupils 
wore all sonsof Government officials or shopkeepers, and thore waa 
not a single landownor’s son in attendance. During recent years 
the numbers of both schools and scholars have greatly incrcased, a 
considerable addition having arisen from tho system of grants-in- 
aid to indigenous village schoola, which was introduced in ‘1896. 
Granta were first made to 18 schools with 492 pupils on their 
books, and the subsequent development of this system has been 
somewhat remarkable, 

A list of all the schools in the district, showing tho cluss and 
the average attendance in 1904, will bo found in the appendix. 
The secondary schools are six in numbor, including the four tahsili 
schools, the high school at Lakhimpur, which is undor tho direct 
management of the educational department and is the succewor of 
the old vila school, and tho Dharam Sabha, also at Lakhimpur. 
The latterisan endowed institution, classed as an anglo-vernacular 
school ; it also receives a grant from the municipality. The schools 
supported by the district board and from municipal fands number 
90 in all, 84 being of the upper primary, and 51 of the lower 
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primary type, while five wore girls’ schools. There were also 69 
aided primary schools for boyx and one nided girls’ school. 
Fomale oducation it far from heing general in this.district, In 
1871 @ small girls’ school with 17 pupils was in existence at 
Muhamdi, and this still continue., ax well as a private institution 
of asimilar neture atthe same place. The other Stato schools for 
girls are those at Lakhimpur, supported hy the municipality, and 
at Darwar, Aurangabad and Kalwa. There is also a small aided 
girls’ school at Panahpur in the Pasgawan pargana. The educa- 
tion provided in thee schools comprixes only reading, writing 
and arithmetic, but in most cayes religious instruction is imparted 
athome. Thore are sevoral othor private schools for boys in 
differont parts of the district and especially in the Muhamdi 
tahsil, but these aro genorally of a purcly religious character, the 
instruction being either in Sanskrit or in the Quran. In some of 
these schools srithinctic is taught after tho native method, which 
relies principally on the memory, the multiplication-table going 
up to forty timos forty. The recont growth in the numbor of 
schools and scholars since 1896 in shown in tabular form in tho 
appendix.* 

The consux returns clearly illustrate the stato of literacy in 
the district, and tho statistics of sucecssive onnmerations show 
that the number of persons able to road and writo has steadily 
increased of Jato years, although hardly in proportion with the 
growth of tho population. The censns of 1881 recorded 13,697 
poreons as being able to road and write, while at the following 
osnsus the total rose to 15,903, and in 1901 to 16,281. Tho 
results are, however, poorer than in any othor district of Oudh, 
and indeed of tho whole of the United Provincosexcept Budann, 
The proportion of literate males has risen from 3-1 per cent. in 
1881 to 8-25 per cont. at the last census. Female education has 
done bettor, as in tho former year only 35 femalos were recorded 
as ablo to read and writo, wh:le at the last enumeration the total 
had risen to 660, representing an increase from ‘04 to -15 per 
cent. of the whole female population, which is more satisfactory 
than is the case in many other districts of Oudh. Education is 
proportionately much moro popular among the Hindus then with 
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the Musalmans, since 3°38 per cent. of the Hindu males wore 
classified as literate at the last oonsns, as against only 2-22 por 
cent. of the Musalmans. As usual, the proportaon varies onorm- 
ously in the case of differont castes. In the case of the 
Kayasths, for instance, ovor 62 per cent. of the male population 
was literate, whoreas of the Muraos, who are very numerous in 
this dintrict, only 100 males or under -3 per cent. of the whole 
number could read and write. Thi-, howovor, was far bettor 
than was the case with the Chamar , amoug whom Jess than six 
in every 10,000 could be so dercrived, The Nagri script is far 
more commonly ured than tho Perrian. In 1901 nearly 70 por 
cent, knew the former only, aud only 19 per cent. the latter, 
most of theye being Musalmans or residents of tho towns. 
English education has made but very little progros, and at the 
Just consus only 11 ont of evory 10,000 males wero literate in 
English, the district in this respect being ouly suporior tu Sul- 
tenpur and Basti. 

The medical arrungemonts of the district aro under the 
general managomont of the district board, although the exocutive 
control is vested, ax elsewhere, in the civil surgeon, A dispen- 
sary was oponod at Muhaindi almost immediately after the 
rostoration of order in 1859. Two years later tho suds dispon- 
sary was built at Lakhimpur, aud that at Mnhamdi was ‘main- 
tained as a branch institution. In 1864 a third disponsary was 
opened at Gola, the district by reason of its unhealthinoss bong 
hettor provided in this respect than any other part of Oudh, 
Others were subsequently addod at Dhaurahra and Singahi in 
Khairigarh, and those five institutions are now maintained by 
the district board. Other similar institutions aro the ordinary 
polica hospitel at Lakhimpur, the small railway hospital at 
Mailani, and tho forost disponsary at Palio, The last is to be 
roplacod by a district hoard dispenvary. None of these admit 
indoor patients except the sadr dispensary, and there is no 
female hospital in this district, althongh a considerable aumbor 
of women are treated both as out-door and in-door patients a 
the general hospital at Lakhimpur. All the district board dis- 
pensaries are largely resorted to by the people, as is only t> be 
expected in a district which possesses so bad a reputation for 
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unhealthiness. In 1908 the daily average sttendance at the 
hospitals was 282 persons—a high figure considering the emall 
population of the district, External reliefiaalso largely given in 
tho shape of the free distribution of quinine and other febrifuges. 

The first cattle pounds wore started soon after the mutiny, 
and the number has been gradually increased from time to time, 
many having beon added sinco 1884, when their management 
was taken over by tho district board. There are 27 pounds in 
the district, including those at Lakhimpnr and Muhamdi, started 
in 1868 and 1879, respectively, and managed by the local author- 
ities. Tho others aro located at all the polico-rtations, which 
wero tho first to be established, and in tho largor villages. The 
latter include, in the Lakhimpur tahsil, the pounds at Aliganj 
and Sansarpur, dating from 1900; at Sakhetu and Bijnu, from 
1901; and at Oel, opened in 1904; in the Muhamdi teheil, at 
Aurangabad, dating from 1892; at Barwar, from 1902; and at 
Kalwa and Harinagar, started in 1904; and in tho Nighasan 
tahsil, at Kafara, ostablishod in 1892; Banbirpur, opened a year 
later; Sheikhupur, from 1901; and Majhgain, from 1908. The 
annual income from pounds in this district is large, the figures 
for recent years being given in the appendix.* 
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History. 
Tue district of Kheri is peculiarly rich in ancient cmains; tradi. 
but theso have not beon examined, eacopt in a suporficial and ol 
cursory manner, Systomatic excavation will probably throw 
much light on the early history of this tract. The evidence 
of tradition poinis to the inclusion of Kheri in the dominions of 
the lunar race of Hastinapur, Balmior-Barikhar or Barkhar, in 
pargana Muhamadi, is one of tho many places popularly identified 
with the capital of Vairata, where the Pandava brothers spent 
part of their oxile, a kingdom usually belicved 10 havo hoon 
situated in the Alwar Stato in Rajputana.* Kundalpur, near 
Khairigarh, is said to be the place from which Krishna carried 
off Rukmini, while the sacrifice for the extirpation of the Nagas 
was performed by Kshemakarna, companion of Janamejaya, at 
Kheri. Both these storios aro also related of Ahar in Buland- 
shahr.t The evidenvo of the few archeological romaine which 
have so far beon unearthed points to the occupation of tho district 
during the Buddhist period. Tho earliest relic which can be 
dated with some certainty is a stone horso which formerly stood 
in thick jungle two milos from the fort of Khairigarh, and is 
now at tho Lucknow Muscum. Its attitude is stiff and conven- 
tional, but it resembles closely the figure depicted on a rare coin 
of Samudra Gupta, and a fragmontary inseription mentions that 
monarch, who flourished in the fourth cuntury A.D. The 
history of the medieval period is an abrolute blank, except that 
coins of Bhoja Deva of Kanavj (ninth century A.D.) are 
commonly found, ag in most parts of the provinces. The first 
contact with modern history is the tradition that Prithvi Raj was 
imprisoned in the fort at Khairigarh, which is certainly incorrect. 
9¢.A.5.8., I, p, 861, and I, p 241, 
$ Bulandshahr Gaxettoor, 2nd edition, p. 172, 
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The early history of tho district is very obscure. It in said 
that the country was held by Pasis and other aboriginal tribes, 
who were gradually ousted by the Rajputs. No trace of Pasi 
dominion, howover, remains—a not surprising result in a district 
which was then oven more donsoly clothed with forest than at 
present, and in which the cultivated portion» have so long been 
held by the descendants of Rajput and Musalman invaders, 

The carliest Rejput clan of whom anything is known is 
that of the Bachhils, a raco which claim» descent from the 
mythical Raja Vens, the father of Vairata, and this fact hay bosn 
adduced in testimony of tho idontification of Barkhar with the 
capital of that monarch. Nothing more definite is known of the 
origin of the Buchhils. They o-sblishod their rule over the 
north and weet of the district and in Pilibhit, and their stiong- 
holds were at Barkhar near Muhamdi, Kamp on the Sarda, Nigohi 
in Shabjabanpur, and Garh Gujana near Dowal in Pilibhit. It 
ip known that they reigned at Dewal in 992 A.D., the date of 
the inscription at that place, but from that time to tho seven- 
teenth century their history is blauk. It would seom that thoir 
authority extended over Muhamdi, Pasgawau, Atwa Pipuria and 
Bhur, and that their domains marched with those of the Kateh- 
riyas on the west and of the Ahbans on the casi, 

The great clan of tho Ahbany cume at an early date from 
beyond the Ganges and rettled in the districts of Hardoi, Khori 
and Sitapur. Thoy aro said to have left thoir home in Gujarat 
under two brothers, Gopi und Sopi, at the time of the firnt 
Musalman invasions, and to have come to Oudh, where Gopi 
founded Gopamau in Hardoi. lis brother, according to tradition, 
settled in several differeut places, ono of which was Pataunja 
in Bitspur, variously ascribed to his eighth descondant, Raja 
Niraj Doo, and another was Bhurwara near Gola in this district. 
‘They subdued the Panis, whore dominions stretchod from Sandila 
in Hardoi to Dhaurabra, and by degrees acquired all the country 
comprised in the old parganas of Bhurwara and Nimkhar, which 
are now repre-ented, ro far as this district is concerned, by Bhur, 
Kukra Mailani, Haidarabad, Paila and Kasta, between the Ul 
and Kathna rivers. For many generations tho headquarters of 
the clan wore at Pataunja, but nothing is known of their hirtory 
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till two brothers, Narsingh De» and Jamnithun, divided their 
estate, the former taking Nimkhar with his seat at Miteuli, and 
the latter retiring to Kotwara near Gola and oxercising authority 
ovor the Bhurwara pargane, Singularly little is known of their 
history : they never produced Joadors of character or enterprise, 
and at all times thoy have beon nolorious for their ignoranco 
and duplicity. 

No othor clan of Rajputs establishod their snpromacy in tho 
district for many centuries. The Janwar of Kheri aud Srinagar 
oamo much lator and xprang from 3 comparatively humble origin. 
The Jangres, who afterwards obtained so large portion of the 
dirtrict, are not heurd of till tho oightecuth ceutury. The Kaich- 
riyes of Khutar aro said to have held Palia, so far as that par- 
yapa was occupied at all. Tho northern tracts were al) forest 
and in the posession of Ahim and Pasis, of whom tho latter 
owned Dhaurahra, which romainod in their hands for a conridor- 
able poriod. ‘lhoy wore displaced by Birens, but little olso ix 
known of this clan, 

The Musulman conquost was deferred to # later date in this 
dintrict than elsewhere, and never apposrs to have heen in any 
way complete. ‘Thore aro no traditions in Khori referring to 
Saiyid Salar Ma-aud, asin tho adjoining district of Buhraich, 
and it would eeom that the Musalmans made their supremacy 
felt but very gradually. It is not known whon Khairabad 
first became a scat of Muralman government, but at all events 
the authority exercivod over this remote tract seoms to have 
been but slight. Kheri lay off the beaten track, and was 
not known to the hittorians, It is said that Muhammad bin 
Tnghlag parked throngh the district and founded the fort of 
Khairigarh ; but this is doubtful, as tradition assigns the date 
1879 to the foundation of the fort, when Firoz Shah was on the 
throne. Khairigarh was ono of a chain of forts Luilt along the 
north bank of the Sarju tv protect the lowlands from the inroads 
of the marauding bands from Doti and Nopol. Tho position of 
their garrisons munt have been most unenviable, on account of the 
climate. It is said thnt econ after their completion the forte were 
abandoned by Firoz, and apparently remained unoccupied for 
centuries. It is quite possible that his predecescor, Tughleq Shah, 
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visited the district, as it is known that he went on pilgrimage to 
tho shrine of Saiyid Salar at Bahraich,* but no referonce to any 
stay horecan be found, Kheri is not again mentioned til} the time 
of Muhammad Khan Farmuli, commonly known as Kala Pahar, 
the nephew of Bahlol Lodi, who held in jagir the whole of 
Oudh.t He is said to have converted Mul Bah, the head of the 
Abbans of Bhurwara, to Muhsmmadanism in 1488 and to havo 
confirmed him in the possession of tho pargana, which then 
containod 989 villagos. Apart from these casual roforences, 
however, nothing can be loarnt from the historians with rogard 
to tho district until tho ostablishment of Mughal rulo and the 
acoossion of Akbar. T’he indopendent ruler. of Jauzpur had 
probably included Kheri, at loast nominally, in their dominions ; 
but nono of tho xecnes of their struggles with the sovercigns of 
Dehli wore in this district, nor was it affected by tho later 
campaigns between tho Mughals and Sher Shah, although it 
probably remainod iv Afghan hands for rome time after tho death 
of Humayun. 

In tho days of Akbar the district formed part of the pro- 
vineo of Oudh, nud most of it belonged to the Sarkar of Khair- 
abad. The mahals or parganas of this Sarkar diffored to a oon-~ 
siderable oxtent from the revenue rub-dlivisions of the prosont 
day ; but in somo cases tho namos remain tho same, and in others 
it is possible to trave the changes that havo subsoquontly occurred 
from the oxisting records. In ono caso at least, however, a 
mohal hax disappeared and nothing remaius to show its looality. 

Of the twenty-two mahals that mado up tho Khairabad 
Sarkar the whole or part of eight lay within the area comprising 
the present district. Tho first was Barwar-Anjana, which took 
part of its name from the villago of Barwor in Pasgawan, long 
famous as the homo of the great Saiyid family ; the second part, 
Anjana, is said to mean “unknown,” an allusion to the character 
of the tract, thon coverod for the most part by forest, This 
mahal was of large area; it included the modern parganas of 
Muhamdi, Magdapur, Atws Piparia, Pasgawan and Aurangabad 
a3 well es Alamnagar and Pindarwa in Hardci. The whole 
remained 8 single unit till the days of Raja Ibad-ullah Khan, 
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the Sombansi of Muhamdi. In Akbar’s day the mahal was 
held by Brahmans and Rajputs, but the clan of tho latter was 
not ppecified, Tho cultivated area was 79,670 bighas, the 
revenue 4,825,237 dame, and the military contingent 50 horse 
and 1,000 foot. 

Adjoining Barwar-Anjana was the vast mahal known as 
Bhurwara, which appears to have comprised the present parganas 
of Haidarabad, Bhur and Kukra-Mailapi. Much of it was 
then, as now, forost land, and. the cultivated area was very small. 
It amounted to only 8,071 bighas, paying a revenue of 435,430 
dams, and held by Abbaus, who contributed a free of 50 cavalry 
and 2,600 infantry. Like all the northern mahals, ity boundaries 
were not clearly defined, and it is improbable that it was often 
visited by the local governors. ‘Tho villago from which it takes 
its name still exict, some four miles tu the oat of Gola. 

Another mahal of the samo undefined charactor was Khairi- 
garh, which apparently consisted of the Khairigarh, Nighasan 
and Palia parganas a4 woll as tho northern half of Dhourabra, 
The Ain-i-Akburi slate. that Khairigarh was ono of the most 
important fortresses in Hindostan, and that thero wore six other 
forts of brick and mortar within a short distance; but it is 
curious that no mention of this stronghold should be mado in 
contemporary history.* The mahal of Khnirigarh had 42,052 
bighae of cultivation; it was asse~ed at 1,829,328 dums, and tho 
zamindars wero Buis, Birens, Bacbhils, and an unknown tribo 
styled “Kahanah.” Tho military contingent was 300 horse and 
1,500 foot. 

In the south of the district was the mahal of Paila, an 
Abbans possession. It seems to have been far emallor than the 
‘present pargana, for it could not have containod Bhurwars, 
which now lies in the northern portion. It had a cultivated area 
of only 982 bighas, assessed at 48,202 dame, and the local levies 
numbered but 200 infantry. Between Paila and Aurangabad 
lies the pargans of Kasta, which in Akbar’s day appears to have 
formed part of the great Ahbans mahal of Nimkhar in Sitapur. 

The mahal of Kheri sooms to have included the modern 
Srinagar and the greater part of pargans Kheri. The 
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headquarters were Kheri, where there was a fort of burnt brick. 
The landowner were Bisons and Janwars. It had 2,60,168 
bighas of cultivation, paying a revenue of 3,250,522 dams 
and the military force was 60 hore and 1,500 foot. The south- 
wortern corner of the pargana betwcen the Sarayan and Jamwari 
formed the small mahal of Bavara. This was owned by Buchhils, 
who contributed 200 infantry and paid a revenue of 676,066 
dame ov 21,740 bighas of cultivation. 

Thero remains the mahal of Basrah, which I aw unable to 
trace. Thore is no village of that name and no mention of the 
mahal in the old records. It may possibly have been in Nepal, 
the reason for this suggestion being that no revenue was specified, 
for it is certain that the revenno of tho mahals on the marches of 
the empire was merely nominal. Tho Ain-i-Akbaré informs us 
that it had 60,063 bighas of cultivation, it was owned by various 
cartes, and it provided 300 foot soldiers. It is possible that 
Basrah was in Sitapur, as the old settlement report stases thet 
209 villages of Basrah with othom of Sailnk and Tambaur were 
taken to form the new pargana of Kondri in the days of Saadat 
Khan.* 

The southern part of Dhauralra aud the pargana of Firoz- 
abad lay in tho Sarkar of Bahraich. There wasa mahal known 
as Firozabad, which is probably identical with tho latter pargana 
and part of Dhaurahra. It was held by Tomar Rajputs, who 
furnished 200 horec and 8,000 foot—a surprisingly large force. 
The cultivated area was 108,601 bighas and the rovenue 
1,933,079 dams. Thore was a brick fort at headquarters. It 
has beon said that the southern portion of Dhaurahra belonged 
to the mahal of Qila Nawagarh, s now vanished town on the 
banks of the Dahawar near its junction with the Kauriale. But 
this place was on the south bank of the river, and it would seem 
that the whole mahal ley in whet are now parganas Tambaur 
and Kondri North of Sitapur. 

Owing to the fact that the sub-divisions of Akbar’s day were 
not conterminous with the boundaries of the present district, it 
is impossible to state accurately the revenue paid at that time, 
If, however, the portion of Nimkhar be taken as equivalent in 
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valuc to those parta of Barwar-Anjana which now lie in Iardoi 
and which were mostly jungle at that date, an spproximate 
estimate can be obtained. Tho revenue would work out st 
roughly Rs. 3,)2,500, the incidence per ace being Re. -95, which 
isa high figure, considering the nature of tie district and tho 
value of moncy at that period, and far in excess of the incidence 
of the land revenue at the present timo. 

In Akbar’s duy the country was divided entircly among 
zamindari bodios, and nono of the great familie: had assumed as 
yet @ position of any prominence. The reforoncos to this district 
in contomporary history aro oxtremely meagro, tho result of its 
geographical position, and consequently the history of Kheri 
resolves it-olf into an account of the rivo and fall of the local 
dynasties who maintained a semi-independont position till the 
end of the cighteenth century. 

Tho greatest of thoso fumilies was that of the Saiyids. The 
famous Sadr Jahan of Pihanj in MWardoi held a large grant 
of Jand in that district from Akbar, and this was rotained by 
his son, Murtaza Khan, governor of Gopamau. Anothor son, 
Badr Jahan, held both Barwar Anjana and Kheri on rent-free 
tenure, but he appoars to have morely receivod the revenues and 
not to have obtained any proprictary right. Mugtadi Khan, 
grandson of Murtaza Khan, was entrusted with tho management 
of Barwar after tho death of the Bachhil, Chhipi Khan, and built 
a large quadrangular fort ot headquarters on the ruins of the 
old Bachhil stronghold. He largely increased his possessions 
during the reign of Aurangzeb, and compelled the Raja of 
Mitauli to execute a decd of sale of his proporty by keeping him 
in prison for twelve yoars. THe then stood security for Baz 
Khan, head of the Musalman Ahbans of Bhurwara, and by 
trickery managed to gain possession of the whole pargana. He 
covered his estates with forts, which he builé at Ahmadnagar, 
Kheri, Muhamdi, Barkhar, Bel, Siathu, Muhammadabad and 
other places. He died abont 1688, and was sueceeded by Saiyid 
Khurram, who removed the family residence to Aurangabad, 
a more central position, as the estate now inclnded Kheri and 
Bharwara, far to the east of Burwar. He died in 1708, and 
on his decease the overgrown estate was reduced by the 
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‘severance of Khori, which was rostored to the original zamin- 
dars. 

Tho rise of the Saiyids had been effected at the cost of the 
Bachhils, whose history may be here told. This clan had con- 
tinued to hold their ancestral possessions for many centuries, 
undisturbed by the Katehriyas, who had been so severely pun- 
ishod by Tughlaq Shah and his successor, Firoz, In the reign of 
Shabjahan a Bachhil chieftain hold all Barwar and Kamp 
Dhaurahra, o tract which included all the present Dhaurahra, 
Bhur and Nighasan. We was employed, it is said, to reduce 
some rebels in the noighbourhood of Karra Manikpur, and after 
the sucecssful issue of his commission repaired to Dohli, where ho 
obtained tho title of Chhipi Khan, an allusion, as the story goes, 
to the atains of blood upon his clothing. Ho rotained his authority 
over his extensive possessions, which wore for the most part a 
wilderncss, and his headquarters wore et the sinall stronghold 
of Kamp on tho Chauka, a most inaccessible and thorofore socure 
spot, far removed from the authority of the governor of Khair- 
abad. Hero ho was attacked and besiogod by the Chauhan chief~ 
tain, Chhatarbhoj, who had come from Rajputana under the 
orders of Aurangzob, probably on account of Chhipi Khan’s 
turbulent conduct. Tho royal forces blockaded the fort and 
aftor an cighteon months’ siege took tho place and put the gar- 
tison and its leader to the sword, Chhipi Khan had eleven 
brothers, Lut none of them recovered their lost possessions and 
their descendants degencrated into a sect of turbulent robbers, 
of whom ono, Bhagwant Singh of Ahrauri in Hardoi, distinguished 
himself in later Oudh history. During the cightoonth century 
the Bachhils were deprived of all of their estates, for Bhur had 
passed to the Jangres and Muhanidi to the Saiyids. 

The latter also had -tripped the Ahbans of their extensive 
lends. As has been already mentioned, they held Bhurwara 
and Nimkhar in Akbars day. The letter was owned by 
tho Hindu chieftains of the clan and the former by the descend- 
ante of the converted Mul Sab till its loss, five generations 
later, by Baz Khan at the hands of Saiyid Mugtadi of Barwar. 
It is very difficult to obtain an accurate acoount of how the 
Nimkher branch lost their posessions, It would seem tha 
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there was no regular Raja of the Ahbans, but that three soparate 
estates oxisted with headquarters at Mitauli, Pataunja and 
Machhrehta in Sitapur. Raja Kesri Singh of Machhrohta was 
deprived of his cstato in the early year of Akbar’s roign for 
having murdered his diwan. The fato of Pataunja is uncértain ; 
and here the Ahbans seom to havo been displaced by Musalmans, 
Panwars and others. Mitauli was taken from them by Sniyid 
Muagtadi, as already narrated ; while the rost of the property soome 
to have beon absorbed by the Gaurs of Sitapur. Tho Ahbans 
were, however, soon to be revenged upon tho Saiyids, Dan 
Sah, a chicftain of this clan residing in the village of Badiagaon 
in pargana Gopamau of Hardoi, had married his daughter to a 
Sombansi of that district aud hor two sons, Badar Singh ond 
Bahadur Singh, were staying with their matornal grandfather in 
1700 A.D. In that yoor Saiyid Khurram of Aurangabad having 
designs upon the estate of Dan Sah, qnarrolled with him about a 
grove in Badiagaon ond then attacked the villago, murdering all 
the inhabitants cxeopt the two boys whom he carried prisoners 
to Aurangabad. Bahadur was roleased, but Badar Singh became 
& Muralman under the namo of Thadeullah; ho married uo 
natural daughter of his patron, and being an able man was mado 
general maonagor of the ostate and the leader of the troops. 
Saiyid Khurram died in 1709, and was suecooded by his eldost 
son, Muhammad Ali. Ife had a second son, named Imau- 
ud-din Khan, by » Hindu wife, and this man claimed a share 
in the estate, being supported by Ibad-ullah Khan, TVighting 
ensued, and the whole proporty fell into o state of con- 
fusion. Muhammad Ali seized and imprisoned the mother of 
Imam-ud-din; but sho was roscuod by Ibad-nllah and with 
him and her zon fled to Dehli in 1726. Thore they applied 
to Muhammad Shab, tho reigning emporor, and aftor two ycars 
Imam-ud-din obtaincd the cstate with the aid of Saadat Khan, 
the Nawab Wazir of Ondh. In 1729 the mother diced, and 
Ibad-ullah, by intriguing with Raja Newal Rai, managed to gain 
the possession of the entire property. IIo act up his headquarters 
at Muhamdi, whore he enlarged and strengthened the fort. He 
died in 1737 and was succeeded by his son, Mahbub Ali Khan. 
The latter died in 1742, and for ten years the proporty was held 
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by his brother, and after whom came Ghulam Muhammad, a son 
of Mahbub Ali Khan. During this time the great estate, which 
comprised the whole of the Muhamdi tabsil as well as Kukra, 
Haidarabad, Bhur and Karanpur remained undivided. Ali 
Akbar Khan, tho third and last aurviving son of Badar Singh, 
being indignant that his nephew, a more boy, should be preferred 
to him, organized a conspiracy with his Sombansi clansmen, and 
murdered Ghulam Muhammad in the fort at Muhamdi in 1757, 
Thereupon the mother of the late Raja collected her forces and 
dofoated Ali Akbar Khan in the ficld. An arrangomont was 
thereupon made that the latter shonld manage the catate during 
his lifetime and that Ghulam Nabi Khan, tho younger brothor of 
Ghulam Muhammad, should succeed him. In 1772 Akbar AliKhan 
of his own accord resigned the chiefship, which he had hold for 
fifteen years, and transferred the property to @hulam Nabi Khon, 

Meantime the Muhamdi estato was hesct by a new onomy. 
‘The Gaurs of Katesar and Chandra had ovorthrown the Ahbans 
of Mitauli in 1707, and had possexsod themselves of all the 
north of Bitapur. They now turned their attention to the great 
neighbouring etate. About 1766 they attacked Ali Akbar 
Khan and defeatod him in the first battle. Tho latter then 
applied for nid to Ahmad Khan, the Bangash Nawab of Fateh- 
garth. Tho potition was favourably received and Ali Akbar 
marched from Fatohgarh with his allies. He again fought the 
Gaurs near Maikalganj on the road from Sitapur to Shahjahan- 
pur, a desperate fight ensued, but the Gaurs won and Ali Akbar 
fled northwards towards Pilibhit, where he begged aid of the 
Rohillas, These Afghans joined the Raja, and a battle ensued 
near Mailani in an open clearing in the forests. The Gaura 
were defeated ; but they withdrow into the woods which covered 
their rear and rendered pursuit impossible. The Rohillas 
replaced Ali Akbar at Muhamdi and seized for themselves Khai- 
rigath and Dhaurahra which they soon abandoned. This raid 
of the Rohillas, howover, was long remembered in the district, 
as they mutilated every image ond defiled every temple they 
met on their march. 

The overthrow of the Ssiyids did little good to the Ahbans 
whom they had displaced, “But in the course of time they 
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managed to recover some of their old possessions, The descend- 
ants of Narsinghdeo still held Mitauli; bat in 1670 thia estate 
was reduced to a few villages by Mirza Bahadur Beg, who had 
been sent by Aurangzeb to coerce the refractory Rajputs of 
Nimkhar. Much of their land was recovered apparently, as it 
is aaid that Raja Man Singh of Mitauli held not only Maholi, 
but also Misrikh to the south—a tradition which seems somewhat 
improbable. Man Singh took part with Shuja-ud-daula in his 
campsign against the English, bnt failed to join the Oudh 
troops till after the battle of Buxar. He then attempted to 
oppose the march of the English with his raw levies, but was at 
ones put to flight and killed, as he lay entangled in the cnmbroua 
folds of his dress. Four years later, in 1768, the Gaura attacked 
the Ahbans and drove them from Maholi and Mitauli. Dal 
Singh was then the head of the family, and he fled north with 
his clansmen, at last taking refuge in the village of Paisar, about 
four miles east of Dhaurabra on the Kauriala. There he lay hid 
in the dense forests and remained ten years till the Gaurs were 
defeated by the Raja of Muhamdi in 1773 and had to abandon 
Kasta and Maholi. Thereupon the Ahbans returned and re- 
established themselves in Mitauli, which continued to be held by 
this olan till the days of Raja Lone Singh. Their family history 
is told by Sir W. H. Sleeman, who states that the Mitauli raj 
was established by Raja Debi Singh, a descendant of Narsingh- 
deo, and that he having no son left his property to his brother, 
Bhajan Singh. The latter was the father of Raja Man Singh 
and Dal Singh. Man Singh had no son, but adopted Bhawani 
Singh, to whom he bequeathed his share in the estate, while Dal 
Bingh’s portion was divided among his six sons. The eldest of 
these was Khanjan Sigh, who, when he became the head of the 
family, collected a large force and made use of it in the usual 
way by preying on his weaker neighbonre. He attacked his 
ueaphew, Bhawani Singh, and stripped him of his lands, after 
Which he saoquired the greater part of the property of his 
other relatives. Khanjan Singh died without issue and was suc- 
seeded by his brother, Lone Singh, who continued the same. 
policy.* ot i 
®Tour in Oude, Vol 09% . 
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The Musalman members of the kame clan regained Bhur- 
ware after the fall of the Saiyids, and spread themsolves over 
this great pargana., But they novor aequired a position of any 
importance Ly reason of the continue) subdivision of their 
estates, As already stated in the account of the Ahbans taluqas 
in a previous chapter, there was no Raja among them, and they 
were content to acknowledge the supremacy of their Hindu 
kinsmen in Mitauli, who failed, however, to protect them from 
the encroachments of their neighbours on the cast, 

The history of the eastern parganas is chiefly the history of 
the Rajput clans who by degrees rove to eminenco. Up to the 
end of tho oighteenth century tho Bisens of Manjhauli were 
predominant beyond the Chauka, and probably at an earlier 
period in Kheri and Srinagar as wel]. The two latter parganas 
fell under tho sway of tho Sniyids, and it is said that Saiyid 
Karim, who died in 1719, held all Kheri in jagir. Their place 
was taken at first by the Gaurs of Laharpur and the Ahbans of 
Mitauli, but gradually the Chouhans rose to eminence and firmly 
established them-elyes on both sides of the Ul. It is unneces- 
sary to recapitulate their history, which has already been given 
in Chapter [Tl Boyond the Chauka tho Bisens remained in 
undisturLed postcsrion of Dhaurahra and Firozabad, their lands 
marching with those of tho Jangres, the de-cendapts of Chha~ 
tarbhoj, who had overthrown tho Bachhil chieftain, Chhipi 
Khan. But when Raja Zalim Singh of Bhira adopted the Som- 
bansi Jodha Singh, the dominion of the Bisens ended. In 1781 
their lender, Raja Qalandar Singh, was killed in battle with the 
Jangres at Neripur near Dhaurahra: his ton, Raghunath Singh, 
attempted to recover his estates, but failed; and in a few years 
they were finally expolled by tho defeat inflicted on them at 
Nawapur by the widow of Jodha Singh. The Bisons had nomi- 
nally held porsession of Khairigarh, but they do not appear to 
have mado their influence strongly felt in this remote tract, 
which passed into the hands of the Banjaras, who were in after 
years displaced hy the Surajbansis from the Nepal hills. 

In the early days of the Oudh Government the boundaries 
of the district do not appoar to have beenclearly defined and 
the posgession of the northern parganas seems to have been a 
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debateable point between the Nawab Wazirs and the Rohillas, 
It would appear that the power of the Oudh government was 
far from strong in those parts, for when Rohilkhand was ceded to 
the British in 1801 Khairigarh was also detached from Oudh and 
for a time it was included in the Khutar tahsil of Shabjahanpur.* 
With Khsirigarh apparently went Palia, which remeined a 
British possession and was not added to this district till 1865. 
Khairigarh was not valued by the British authorities owing to its 
extreme insalubrity ; the police-station established at headquarters 
was goon romoyed to Palisa, and the whole pargana was restored 
to Oudh in 1815, after tho Nopal war and the cession of the tarai 
parganas by tho treaty of Sigauli, together with Kanchanpur and 
other tracts in extinction of a Joan of a crore of rapees,t This 
pargana was then included in the Oudh chakla of Khnirabad, 
which apparently comprised the whole of the present district as 
well as most of Sitapur and Hardoi. Tho old system of aarkars 
and. mahals was maintained till the days of Asaf-ud-daula, who 
inaugurated tho arrangement of chaklas, which continued with 
Modifications down to annexation. Sometimes Muhamdi was 
held separately and at other timos it wae united with Khairabad, 
while it seems probable that the sonth-eastern parganas occasion- 
ally formed part of the Bahraich chakla. 


From tho end of the cighteonth century the history of the Th 


district is olorely bound up with the account of the various chakla- 
dars of Muhamdi and their relation to'the local chieftains, The 
first of these to make his mark in this districts was the notorious 
ital Parshad, a Tirbedi Brahman, who succeeded in subduing 
the refractory zamindars in Kheri, Sitapur end Hardoi by the 
exercise of unlimited cruclty and oppression, if the stories still 
current may be believed. In 1778 he reduced the Musalman 
Sombansis of Muhamdi by ecizing Ghulam Nabi Khan for arrears 
of revenue and sending him a prisoner to Lucknow, where ho died 
four years later. He then turned his attention to the east, where 
the rising power of Jodha Singh was becoming dangerous; and he, too, 
fell before the great Nezim, being killed by a Seiyid follower in 
single combat at Dhenrabra in 1782. By his death a serious 
rebellion wes orushed, for Jodhs Singh had leagued with the 
Vol, Ii, p. 101. | ¢ seid, Vol. Il, pp. 181—168, 
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Gaurs and the Ahbans, and before this defeat had overthrown a 
force under the Nazim’s lieutenant at Tandiaon in Hardoi, 
capturing 19 guns. From Dhaurabra the rebels fled towards 
Khairigarh, but were overtaken on the banks of the Suheli and 
cut to pieces, the Rajas of Laharpur and Mitauli being slain. 
Sital Parshad had as his deputy at Muhamdi one Mansa Ram, 
who in 1779 completed the demolition of the Muhamdi estate by 
making a settlement with the village proprietors throughout 
Barwar Anjana and Bhurwara, thus re-establishing the Bacbhils, 
Ahbans and others who had been dispossessed. He brought in 
many Kurmis and settled them in Paila, Haidarabad and else- 
where, thereby conferring an inestimable bonefit on the district; 
but for the time he created anarchy and only paved the way for 
other taluqdars in the near future. The Oudh government was 
still, however, a reality; and in 1804 one of the most famous 
officials of the period, Hakim Mahdi Ali Khen, came to Muhamdi 
and ruled the district as well as Khairabad till 1821. Hedid an 
immense amount of good to the country in hia charge, protecting 
the zamindars and encouraging cultivation, while at the same 
time he diligently restrained the ambitions attompts of the local 
Ra jas. 

In 1820 the great influenco of Hakim Mahdi attracted 
invidious attention, and in the following year he not only failed 
to add Bahraich to his charge, but was deprived of Muhamdi and 
Kheirebad, having been overbidden by the Kayasth, Param 
Dhan, who offered three lakhs more than the former revenue. 
The district, which under the former régime hed flourished 
greatly, now fell upon ovil days. Param Dhan began by 
restoring the Raja of Muhamdi to his nominal rights and started 
the process, which was followed by his sixteen successors, of 
extorting higher and higher rents from the zamindars, The 
result was that the latter looked to their hereditary overlords for 
protection, and thos in the course of time all the revenue 
engagements were undertaken by a few great chieftains who 
attained the position of a nominal proprietor, which was con- 
firmed to them for ever by the Britich Government after annex- 
ation, In 1821 Rai Singh, the chief of the Ahbans, had but a 
very small property ; but his son, Khanjan Singh, soquired the 
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Jease of Kasta, Abgaon and Maholi, as the zamindare by mutual 
agreement had declined the leases offered by the chakladar. 
His suecessor was Lone Singh, who “increased his estate from 
a rent-roll of forty to one of one hundred and fifty thousand 
rupees a year.* This was done partly by the action of the 
chakladar and partly by force. In 1847 he attacked his cousin, 
Munnu Singh of Mitauli, and seized his estate. In 1851 he 
acquired Kukra Mailani from an old widow lady whom he seized 
and confined, and about the same time he gained many villages 
in Haidarabad, Karanpur, Aliganj and Magdapnur, all in a very 
similar manner. Hoe also made war on his neighbours, the 
Chauhans of Oel and Mahewa, who had beon seizing lands in 
the same fashion, and in 1842 took Paila with its 116 villages 
from Umrao Singh of Mahewa, and Atwa and Shankarpur from 
the Ocl taluga. These men joined forces with their cousin, the 
Raja of Kaimahra; but though they defeated Lone Singh in 
battle, they could not recover the Jost property. In the end 
Lone Singh held possersion of fifteen hundred villages and ham- 
Jets, and though his claim to most of this estate was only based 
on & recent usurpation, he was acknowlodged proprietor in 1856 
of all save about seventy, which were restored to the original 
owners. The action of the chakladars had resulted in the 
formation of a number of estates in Bhurwara by the Musalman 
Ahbans between 1821 and 1832; but they were not sufficiently 
strong or united to stand against either Lone Singh or the 
Chauhane, who absorbed large numbers of their villages. The 
latter in 1823 gained all Srinagar and in 1839 added most of 
Karanpur to their holdings. Similarly beyond the Chauka the 
widow of Raja Jodha Singh of Dhaurahra recovered the manage- 
ment of the pargane, which had been directly held by govern- 
ment since the days of Sital Parshad, and at ber death in 1833 
she had also gained most of Dharmanpur in Bahraich. In 1848 
her successor, Arjun Singh, obtained the lease of all Dhaurabra, 
and it remained in the possession of the family till the mutiny. 
The other Jangres of Bhur also made themselves lords of large 
independent estates, and so did the Surajbansis of Khairigarh, 
who openly defied the revenue officials. The result of all this 
ee Oe ee 
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land-grabbing and internal war was that the district became 
largely depopulated and huge aroas became waste. The wholo 
country was subject to freebooters of different degrees. The 
great taluqdars plundored and harried all who did not submit 
to them, while the lesser men doslt out similar treatment 
to their neighbours. Of the latter tho most notorious was 
Bhagwant Singh of Atwa, 2 descendant of the Bachhil, Chhipi 
Khan. This man haunted the Kathna jungles and oxtended his 
operations es far as Sandila in Hardoi, retreating to the forest 
when pursued. He continued his career of crime till 1841, 
when he was hunted down by the Oudh troops.* 

In 18650 Sir William Sloeman, tho Resident at Lucknow, 
visited the district, and his diary givos a vivid description of tho 
stato of things then prevailing, The émil of Muhamdi wes then 
one Krishn Sabai, but he was dixplaced by court influence in 
favour of Abu Tursb Khan, nophow of Munawar-nd-daula, Tho 
constant changes in tho administration only rendored tho taluq- 
dars more secure, for none dare attack them ; thore were troops in 
the district indeod, but they wero, if anything, a worso scourge 
than the grasping taluqdars. They worc hopelessly inefficient, 
and their presence failod to act as a chock to tho local chioftaina, 
and all the influence of the Resident was poworloss to put a stop 
to the inter-tribal conflicts that were porpetually raging. For a 
full description of tho condition of Kheri reference must be made 
to Sir W. Sleeman’s own words. ¢ 

The annexation of Oudh occurrod in February 1856, and the 
country now comprisod in Kheri at first constituted part of the 
two districts of Muhamdi and Mallanpur. Tho former was in 
the charge of Mr. James Thomason as Deputy Commissioner, 
and the latter, which was inclnded in the Bahraich division, was 
administerod by Mr. H. Gonne. Those two officers effected the 
summary settlement of their respective districts and were also 
engaged in the general work of organization till their efforts 
were out short by the outbreak of the mutiny. 

The story of the mutiny in the Kheri district is a molan- 
choly record with hardly a single redeeming feature. Muhamdi 
was one of the chief centres of disaffection in northern Oudh and 
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elsewhero: the groat landholders, with tho exception of those of 
Khairigarh, adopted an attitude of determined and prolonged 
resistance to the British rule. The district remained for a longer 
period under tho rebel influence than any other excopt Bahraich 
and the punishments for rebcilion were necessarily severe. 

Signs of danger were obsorved by Mr. Thomason at Muhamdi 
early in May 1857. The garrison of that placo consinted of 
two companies of the 9th Ondh Irregulars, a regiment that had 
been raisod and commanded by Captain Patrick Orr, who was 
now Assistant Commissioner of Muhamdi, and a half company 
of military polico. Trouble was fearol from Sitapur, and the 
officers had made arrangements to take up thoir position in case of 
need in the Muhamdi fort, Nothing happened till the receipt 
of the news of the Shahjahanpur outbroak on the 31st of May, 
when Mr, Jonkins and a party escape 1 to Pawayan and thence 
wrote to Mr. Thomason to send carriage to enable the fugitives 
toreach Muhamdi, ‘This he did, and at the same timo he and 
Captain Orr determined to take measures for their own safety. 
Mrs. Orr and her child were +ent to Mitauli to tako refuge with 
the Raja Lone Singh under a guard from the 9th regiment. The 
Raja, however, refuxed to receive her into his fort and sent her 
to the small village of Kachauna in tho jungles. In tho mean 
time the offivers uf Muhaimdi moved the treasure into the fort, 
which was garri-onod with the troops on tho Ist of June. The 
next day the Shahjahanpur party, consisting of 16 men and 12 
women and children, arrived at Muhamdi, and from that time 
the most alarming symptoms showod themselves among the troops. 
It was considered that the placo, being so close to the borders of 
Rohilkhand, was not secure, and consequently it was re-olved to 
retire on Sitapur. Mr. Thomason wrote to the Commissioner for 
an escort, which was dospatchod bofere the mutiny had broken 
out at that placo. All the troops showed signs of mutiny ; but 
Captain Orr persuaded them to remain with the party, and on 
the 4th of June they started, reaching Barwar in the evening, 
Tho sepoys had slroady secured the treasure in the fort, amount- 
ing to about Rs. 1,10,000 and released the prisoncrs. On the 
morning of the 5th they set out for Aurangabad, but when within 
half a mile of that place the troops set upon tlie party and the 
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whole company was shot down with the exception of Captain 
Orr and a Christian drummer. The former was spared by the 
troops and was sent under a guard to the Raje of Mitauli and 
thenoe to Kachauna. When there, he heard of the escape of 
some of the Sitapur fugitives consisting of Sir Mountetuart 


* Jackson and his sister, and Lieutenant Barnes, Sergeant-Major 


Martin, and the little daughter of Mr. Christian, the Com- 
missioner of Sitapur. This party was brought to Kachsuna, but 
Captain Orr and his wife were sent away into the jungles, where 
they remained till the departure of the rebel soldiers on the 18th 
of June, after which they returned to the mud fort at Kachauna, 
Here they were kept, sufforing great privation and subject to 
repeated attacks of fover, till the 25th of October. They wero 
then ordered to depart under a guard furnished by the Raja, 
With scant clothing, bare-footed, the men loadod with chains, 
they were taken to Lucknow and imprisoned in the Qaisarbagh, 
where they were kept in close captivity, although their sufferings 
were relieved to some extent through the influence of Maharaja 
Man Singh. On the 16th of November the men of the party 
were removed from their prison and shot by some sepoys of the 
71st Native Infantry. A few days later the surviving daughter 
of Mr. Christian died. There then remained Mrs, Orr, Misa 
Jackson, and ¢ child of the former. In order to save the child, 
her death was simulated and she was conveyed in eafety to the 
house of Man Singh and ultimately to the British camp at the 
Alambagh. The ladies were kept in the Qaisarbagh till the 19th 
of March, when they were rescued by two British officers and a 
party of Gurkhas and brought safely to the camp of Sir James 
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Another party of fugitives from Sitapur led by Captain 
John Hearsey succeeded in escaping into this district, and after 
being refused shelter by the Raja of Oel reached the fort of the 
Raikwar Raja of Dhaarahra, whence they wereable to communi- 
eate with those at Kachauna. They remained in concealment 
till September, when they were sent into Lucknow by the Raja 
under an escort belonging to Har Parshad, the Nazim of Khair- 
abad. During the seoond march they were warned of intended 
treachery and determined upon flight. Some of them escaped ; 
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but the rest, after concealing themselves for some time, were 
recaptured and taken into Lucknow. This party, consisting of 
Mrs, Greene, Miss Jackson, Mr. Carew, and two others were sub- 
sequently murdered on the approach of Havelock’s advance on 
the capital. 

Captain Hearsey, however, did not share their fate. After 
the outbreak of the mutiny at Sitapur, disaffection had soon 
made itself evident at Mallanpur and the civil officers of that 
place, Mr. Gonne and Captain Hastings, together with Mr. 
Brown, a clerk, and Messrs. Carew and Brand of Shahjahanpnr, 
had found themselves obliged to leave the station. They 
attempted to escape down the Ghagra, but hearing that the pass- 
age was unsafe were compelled to return to take refuge with the 
Dhaurahra party at the fort of Mathiari. From there they were 
taken with the rest towards Lucknow; but, as has been already 
mentioned, they escaped from their escort, going northwards 
towards Khsirigarh. They reached Banbirpur in safety and 
whilo there heard news of the pursuit by ® force sent from 
Dhaurshra. They at once set out towards the Mohan river, but 
were unsble to cross the stream, and while endeavouring to find 
& ford the party was broken up and Mr. Carew and the others 
were captured in the jungle. The remainder took refuge in the 
forests, but lost their horses and property. Captain Hearsey 
and Captain Hastings swam the river and escaped to the village 
of Sonpatha in Nepal, where they were received in a friendly 
manner and sent on to Kalwapur, the property of Raja Kulraj 
Singh of Padnaha, Here they were joined by Mr. Brand, 
Bergeant-Major Rogers, and Mr. Gonne. They wore still pur- 
sued by the Dhaurahra men, and fled to the forest of Shishapani 
at the foot of the hills, and thence to Dholikot, where they were 
protected by the Raje. Here Mr. Gonne died of fever, end the 
remaining four men continued to reside in the hills till the cold 
weather, when they came down to Balchaura in the Tarai with 
the Raja. Captain Hastings died there at the end of December, 
and the party then determined to escape to Balrampur. Captain 
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Hearsey’s intention was to join the force of Jang Bahadur; but - 


on hesring that the road was held by the rebels he returned to 
Balchaura, and thence went through the Tarai to Barmdeo, from 
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which place he eseaped safely to Naini Tal. The other two were 
sent off by tho Raja to Bhutwal, where they dicd. 

From this account it will be evident that the whole of the 
district had passed entirely out of the hands of the British, and 
at an early date came under the control of the rebel forces. Tho 
taluqdsrs had not generally sent contingents to the army at 
Lucknow, but openly sympathised with the rebel cause, though 
they chiefly turned their attention towards strengthoning their own 
yoxition. After the fall of the capital they took more active 
measuresand united their forces with those of the Fyzabad Maulvi 
and othor rebel loaders who had retired to the north of Oudh. 

No military operations were possible in this district til] 
after the capiure of the capital, On tho 80th of April, 1858, Sir 
Colin Campbell reached Shabjahonpur from Fatehgarh and 
found tho place evacuated ; it had been held by the Maulvi, but 
on the approach of the forces, tho lattor had managed to e-cape 
into Oudh, taking up his headquarters at Muhamdi. A small 
force was loft at Shahjahanpur undor Colonel Hale with four 
guns, but as yot no offensive measures could be attempted. On 
tho departure of the main British force for Bareilly, the Maulvi, 
whose army had been swolled by the advent of Raja Lono 
Singh, determined to attack tho small garrison at Shahjabanpur 
aud marched on that town on the 2ud of May. He cloely 
besieged tho detachment, which was :elieved on the 11th of 
May by Brigadier Jonox, who defoated the rebels. The force, 
however, was not strong cnongh to undertake activo operations, 
ond remained entrenched till the 15th, when tho Maulvi attacked 
them, but without succes. Sir Colin Campbell thereupon 
marched again to Shahjahanpur, but the Maulvi refused battle 
and retired into Oudh, The British force then marched on 
Mubamdi, but found the place ovacuated and destroyed, while 
the rebels had scattered into the jungles. No further oporations 
were thon possible and the district still remained in the handa 
of the mutineers, led by the Maulvi, who was killed at Pawayan 
by the Raja of that place on the 5th of June, Rohilkhand was 
with difficulty retained during the summer months, but nothing 
could be attempted in the districts to the east of Pilibhit and 
Shahjahanpur. 
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The great autumn campaign for the pacification of Ondh 
began in the middle of October, on the 17th of which month 
a force comprising the 98rd Highlanders, tho 60th Rifles, Major 
Tombs’ troop of horse artillery, the 6th Carabineers, Cureton’s 
Multani horse and the 66th Gurkhas, left Shahjahanpur and 
marched to Pasgawan with the intention of clearing Muhamdi, 
Aurangabad, and other places and then proceeding to Sitapur. 
At Pasgawan tho column, under Prigadier Colin Troup, met the 
rebels, who wore strong in cavalry and attempted to outflank 
the force and attack the baggage. In this they wore proyented 
by the Multani horse, who inflicted on them considerable lose. 
The forco marched from Pasgawan to Rasulpur and Aurang- 
abed, whence the baggage was sont to Muhamdi, whilo the 
troops entered the jungle in pursuit of the rebels and cyentually 
capturod Mitauli on the 8th of November. From that place they 
marched to the Sitapur district and in ten days tho whole of the 
rebel force was driven across the Ghagra into Bahraich, With 
this, the mutiny may be said to have endod in the district, for at 
the ond of the year thero was no more armed resistance and the 
country was quickly pacified. 

After tho restoration of order, civil administration was 


again introduced, and the nowly-constituted district of Muhamdi # 


organized by Mr. W. C. Wood, the first Deputy Commissioner. 
This officer undertook the new summary settlement and set on 
foot the fresh arrangoment of tahsils and police-stations, The 
headquarters wore moved to Lakhimpur as soon as the district 
courts and offices wore completed. The subsequent history of 
the district has boon uneventful, but is a record of continued 
progress and development. Tho chief ocourronces, such as the 
settlements of the land revenue, the famines and scarcities, and 
the reservation of the forests, hayo already been mentioned in 
the preceding chapters, 
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ADLISPUR, Pargana Frrozapan, Taheil Nichasay. 

This village lies in latitude 27° 54’ north and longitude 
81° 8 east, between the pargana boundary on the west and the 
Dahawar on the east, at a distance of six miles south-east of the 
town of Dhaurahra. The village lands are 2,888 acres in extent 
and are fairly cultivated. The revenue is Rs. 2,650, and is paid 
by the Jangre taluqdar of Tsanagar, the owner of the village. 
The population atthe last census nambered 2,826 persons, includ- 
ing many Lodhs and a fair sprinkling of Musalmans, The 
bulk of the inhabitants reside in the main site, but there are 
several small hamlets in different parts of the village. There ia 
a small school here, but nothing else of any interest or importance. 





AHMADNAGAR, Pargana HarparazaD, Tahsil Munamor. 

A considerable village lying in latitude 28° 6’ north and 
80° 25° east, on the road from Gola to Khutar, at a distance of 
some three miley north-west of the former. It possesses a bazar 
in which markets are held twice a week and a village school. The 
population at the last census numbered 1,901 persons, of whom 
1,611 wero Hindus, chiefly Kurmis and Banias, and 290 Musal- 
mans, The area of the village is 365 aces, The northern and 
eastern portions consiat of an excellent soil, while t» the west is a 
stretch of inferior swampy land in which the river Sarayan has 
its souree, The revenue is Rs, 1,500 and is paid by the Saiyid 
talngdar of Shahpur, Near the village are the ruins of a mud 
fort, overgrown with dense jungle, 

ALIGANJ, Pargana Buur, Tahsi! Laknmupur. 

This village, which in former days gave its name to part of 
the present pargana of Bhur, stands in latitude 28° 7 north and 
longitude 80° 36’ east, on the main road from Lakhimpur to 
Pilibhit, at a distance of aboat ue miles from the former. Branch 
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roads lead to Gola on the lsouth-west, a distance of eight miles, 
and to Bijua on the north. There is a thriving bazar here, in 
which markets are held twice a week, a cattle-pound started in 
1900, a school, and the ruins of an old mud fort. The village 
lands cover 1,031 acres, mostly of good soil, with asmall patch of 
fine 1iee land in the north; but cultivation is poor, owing to the 
prevalence of hh caste tenants, mainly Brahmans, although there 
ia a fair number of Kurmis, The revenue is Rs, 850, and is paid 
by the Raja of Qila Partabgarh, to whom the village was given 
after the mutiny. The population of Aliganj itself numbered 
1,237 souls at the last cousus, but the main sito is contiguous with 
those of Sarai Ramuspur and Kusmauri, the total number of 
inhabitants being 2,590. 





AMETIUHI, Pargana Duaupanna, Sahsit Nianasan, 

A large and scattered village lying in latitude 28° 2’ north 
and longitude 81° 4’ cast, in the centre of the pargana, between 
Dhaurahra on the south and Kafara on the north, The villago 
lands aro very extensive, covering no less than 8,018 acres: they 
are traversed by two streams, the routhern one being known as the 
Wardhua, a branch of the Dahawar, running from west to east. 
Thoie are several good sites, but much of the cultivation is in the 
hands of non-residents. The owner is the Jangre Chauhan 
tolugdar of I,anagar, who pays a revenuc of Res, 4,650. The 
population, which is divided up among the numerous hamlets and 
consists of Kurmis, Musalmans, and other cultivating castes, roso 
from 2,118 in 1891 to o total of 2,614 at the last census, There is 
a private ferry in the village over the Hardhua belonging to the 
taluqdar, but the place is otherwise unimportant seve for its size. 





AMIRNAGAR, Pargana Macparur, Tahsit Munamor. 

A large village in the northern half of the pargana, lying in 
latitude 27° 57 north and longitude 80° 20’ east, on the direct 
road from Lakbimpur to Muhamdi, at a distance of three miles 
from the left bank of the Gumti and sbont seven miles fram the 
taheil hoadquarters. A short distance to the west runs the 
branch road fiom Padaria to Aurangabad. The village Innde, 
cover 1,281 acres: the eastern half consisting of light loam, poor 
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in the north, but good towards the south-east, while the western 
portion Lies on the edge of the bhur tract. The village is owned 
by the Saiyid taluqdar of Shahpur, and forms a portion of the 
Magdapur estato ; it pays a revenue of Rs, 850. The population 
at the last cenaus numbered 1,434 persons, residing in two 
adjoining sites. As many as 924 were Muealmans, the 
majority of whom are Pathans. Markets are held hero twice 
a week. 





ATKOHNA, Pargana Srinaaan, Toheil LaKHIMPuR, 

A largo village in the south of the pargana, lying in 27° 56’ 
north latitude and 80° 54’ cast longitude, ata distance of seven 
milos cast of Lakhimpur. Through the northern part of the 
village runs the old bed of the Chauka. Tho total area in 2,955 
acros, and most of it is wol) cultivated by Muraos and others. 
Tho population in 1901 numbored 2,790 soylx. There is ao 
markot here and « small school. The village belongs to the 
Chauhan taluqdar of Kaimahra, who pays a revenue of Rs. 2,500. 


ATWA PIPARIA Pargana, Yahsil Musampr. 

This is the northernmost pargana of the tahsil, being 
bounded on the south by Magdapur, on the east by Haidarabad 
and Kukra Mailani, on the west by Muhamdi snd the Shahja- 
hanpur district, tho latter al:o forming the boundary to the north. 
Like Magdapur and Aurangabad, it forms part of tho dual 
between tho Kathna river on the east and the Gumti on the west, 
It is a small pargana, having in 1903 en area of 41,033 acres or 
64 square miles. The tract‘is a poor one. Along tho Kathna 
there is o belt of sad and other jungle, which harbours many wild 
animals and thus renders the neighbouring cultivation precarious, 
Tho central portion is a level plain of loam soil, of a fair cunsist- 
ency in the north and light in the south ;the subsoil is, however, 
invariably sandy, and wells aro difficult to construct. Along the 
Gumti is a small belt of taras, of a procarious character; and 
between this and the central plain is a strip of sandy bhur, with 
a width of about two and 2 half miles. There is a slight depres- 
sion down the centre of the pargana, drained by asmall tributary 
of the Gumti. . i 
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The cultivated area at the first regular ecttlement amounted 
to 85 per cent. of the total area; but the figure is too high, aa 
the waste land granta, which consisted almost wholly of jungle, 
were omitted. From 1887 to 1899 the average cultivation was 
18,985 aores or 46-2 per cent. There was a great decline towards 
the end of this period, for the faminc of 1897 was severely felt in 
tho pargana; much of the land was abandoned and the inhabit- 
ants migrated to the Nighasan talhsil. The tract has recovered, 
but progress has been slow. The average area under the plough 
for the three years ending 1904 was 18,073 acres, and it was not 
till the last year that the old proportion of 46-2 per cent. was 
reached. Of the remaining land, 1,747 acres were classed as 
barren in 1908, but all save 42 acres wore either under water or 
occupied by sites and roads. The grove land is very small, 
amounting to only 437 acres, but this is compensated by the 
abundanco of jungle of which the bulk of the culturable waste 
still consists, Tho latter covered 19,810 acres, by far the 
greater part of this being land which has never been cultivated. 
Means of irrigation are generally deficient, but there has beon a 
sonsiderable improvement in this direction of late years, For 
the twelve years ending in 1899 the average irrigated area was 
only 8°12 per cent. of the cultivation, but in 1903 it rose to 3,000 
acres, or 15°8 per cent. Unprotected wells are chiefly employed for 
this purpose, little more than one-tenth of the area being watered 
from tanks. The kharif is by far the more important harvest, 
the chief crops being bajra, urd and moth, with a fair amount of 
sugarcane and rice, Iu the rabi gram, barley and wheat consti- 
tute almost the whole of the produce. Tho double-cropped area 
averages some 1,500 acres, 

Rents are naturally low, ranging at the settlement from 
Be. 3-10-0 per acre of goind to Re. 1-40 for bhur, the average 
for the whole pargana being Rs. 2-4-0 per acre. The bulk of the 
land is held by low-caste resident tenants, chiefly Abhirs, 
Gadariyas and Muraos, Three-fourths of the rental is paid in 
eash. The revenue demand at the summary settlement was 
Re. 7,715 rising to Rs. 8,946 at the first regular assessment. At 
the last settlement the final demand was fixed at Rs. 11,406, 
giving an initial incidence of only Re. 0-14-7 par acre of 
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cultivation. The enhancement amounted to about 18 per cent. 
and was made progressive. 

The population of the pargana at the first Oudh census of 
1869 numbered S,796 souls. It rose to 10,575 in 1881, and at the 
following census to 16,439. Tho number of inhabitants declined 
with the cultivation in 1897, and in 1901 the pargana had a 
population of only 12,623 persons, of wliom 6,684 were males and 
5,939 females, Of these, 10,931 were Hindus, 1,691 Musalmans 
and one a Christian. There are 29 villages in the pargana, but 
nono are of any size. Piparia had but 895 inhabitants, Atwa 
has disappoared, and the only place deserving mention is Sahib- 
ganj in the south-oast corner, where a colony of Sansiahs has 
been established. Mcans of communication aro poor. The road 
from Gola to Muhamdi ond Shahjahanpur paxsex through the 
south, and a branch from it tuking off at Mamri in Haidarabad 
leads to Piparia and Pawayan. 

Formerly tho pargana formod part of Barwar Anjana, 
which was broken up in 1743. The tract was originally held 
by the Bachhils, who waxed strong under the famous Chhipi 
Khan. On the break up of the Mubamdi raj many of them and 
some Brahmans obtained the engagoment for their villagos, and 
among them was the father of the notorious bandit, Bhagwant 
Singh, who held the fort of Atwa in tho jungles along the 
Kathna. His history and end have been narrated in Chapter V. 
After his murder in 1841, his widow was allowed to hold the 
village of Atwa revenue free till annexation, while the rost was 
either under the direct management of the chakladars or else 
leased to farmers. In 1850 Captain Fida Husain, a native of 
Budaun and brother of the chakladar, Mir Muhammad Husain, 
was in command of the irregular rogimont at Muhamdi and 
obtained the management of the pargana till annexation, On the 
strength of a decd of gift from Raja Ashraf Ali Khan he 
obtained the proprietary right and in 1859 the summary settle- 
ment was made with him. At his death the whole of his ostate was 
sold in order to pay off the debts incurred by him. His family 
still reside at Piparia. The greater portion of the pargana was 
purchased by Mr. L. D. Hearsey of Mamri, who now owns 
twenty villages, Two belong to the Raja of Ocl and one, Munda 
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Nizam, to the Mahewa estate, the formor being subsettled with 
the old Bachhil proprietors. Of the remaining seven villages, 
three aro the property of Government, two are held by Khattris, 
one by a Banis, and one by the old Kayasth family of qanungos. 
AURANGABAD, Pargana AuRancaBaD, Tahsil 
Moma»or 

This large village, which gives its name to the pargana, 
stands in latitude 27° 47/ north and longitude 80° 21’ east, on 
the north sido of the road from Lakhimpur to Chapartala, somo 
five miles from the junction with the main road from Sitapur to 
Sbahjahanpur. Branch roads run north to Magdapur and Pads- 
ria, and noith-west to Mubamdi, a distance of 16 miles, The 
Jands of Aurangabad aro extensive, haviug an area of 2,302 acres. 
The north and cast cornor consists of tand-hills, while the rest is 
a good consistent loam except in the routh and west whoro it is 
either a light loam or bhur. The village is divided into two 
mohals. Tho greater portion is held in taluqdari tenure by tho 
Raja of Qila Partabgarh, who obtained it after the mutiny, and 
pays a revenuc of Rs, 1,650, Lut a portion in subsettlod with the 
wifo of Saiyid Tasaddug Husain, ropresenting the family of the 
Baiyid founder. ‘The other mahal iy only 51 acres in extent, 
assessed at Rs. 90, and held in pattidari tenure by Kayasths. 
Tho place had o population at tho last consus of 3,562 persons, 
of whom as many as 1,393 were Mnsalmans, the majority of 
them being Pathans, Thero is a bazar hero in which markets 
aro held twice a week, but the trade is ummportant. The polico- 
station which formerly existed at this place has been removed to 
Mitauli, but there is a cattle-pound, started in 1892, 2 post-office 
and 9 village school here. Aurangabad was founded by Nawab 
Saiyid Khurram during the reign of Aurangzob, from whom it 
reccived its namo. The Nawab built here a brick palace and a 
square fort with hexagonal towers at each corner. The former is 
in a decayed state, but is still inhabited by some of the descend- 
ants of the founder. The fort is in a wholly ruinous condition 
and only the walls of ono bastion are now standing. To tho 
north-west of the village on the Muhamdi road is » monument 
maintained by Government and crected over the burying place of 
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the fugitives from Shahjahanpur who were mastacred here 
in 1857. Itisin the charge of Saiyid Tasadduq Husain, whose 
wife’s father gave decent burial to the victims. 





AURANGABAD Pargana, Tahsit Munamopt. 

This pargana forms the southern portion of tho tabsil, and 
lies between the Gumti and Kathna rivers, the former separating 
it from Pasgawan on the west, and the latter from Kasta on the 
east. To tho north is Magdapur, and to the sonth pargane 
Chandra of Sitapur. Generally speaking, tho pargana is an 
inferior and most precarious tract, and no better than tho rest of 
the Parehar. Along the Gunti is a narrow bolt of éarai covered 
with grass, giving place toa broad stretch of high bhur. On the 
eastern ride the banks of the Kathny are clothed with jungle 
as far south as Gulraha on tho road from Aurangabad to Mitauli. 
This is being gradually cleared for cultivation, and much has dis- 
appeared during the last ten years, The whole of the north lies 
Jow and is full of swampa, which drain down to the rivers by 
various channels, the chiof of which is the Kureri, a tributary of 
the Kathna. ‘The southern half ix mainly biur, with a fow villages 
of light loam and s sandy subsoil. The only good land is a small 
block to the cast of Aurangabad and north of tho Karori, Tho 
total area is 69,715 acres or 109 equure miles. 

The cultivation is naturally poor and the plough duty is 
unusually high. Cattle-breeding is more profitable than agricul- 
turo and the small but sturdy Parchar animals have a well- 
deserved reputation. At the first regular sottlemont 52 per cent. 
of the land was cultivated, but since that date there has been 
some improvement. From 1884 to 1895 the average area under 
the plough was 36,027 acres, rising to 40,729 acres in tho last 
year, whilo in 1904 the area tilled was as much as 46,370 acroa 
or 66 per cont., the total having risen gradually sinco the settle- 
ment. The double-cropped area was only 3,408 acres, a very 
low proportion. The recorded culturable waste, including 1,665 
sores under groves, was 18,461 acrus, but mo;t of this consists of 
wide expanses of bhur which could never be tilled profitably. 
The remaining 4,884 acres include 1,282 acres.of barren land, the 
rest being either under water or occupied by roads and village 
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sites. The irrigated area is very small, and is mainly supplied 
by unprotected wells, which are difficult to construct and soon 
collapse. No irrigation is possible in the light undulating lands 
along the Gumti, while in the north there is rather a danger 
of saturation. Consequently the precarious villages are very 
numerous, no less than 59 out of a total of 113 being so classified. 
The kharif is generally the more important harvest, the chief 
crops being bajra, urd, moth and rice, with a fair amount of 
sugarcane in a few villages. In tho rabi, barley largely predo- 
minates, followed by gram and wheat; the latter is chiefly mixed 
with other crops. 

Rents run low, and are mainly paid in kind. At the last 
settlement the average cash rate was Rs. 4:29 per acre, varying 
from Rs, 4:56 for low caste to Kx. 3:84 for high caste tenants. 
The most numerous are Ahirs, Chamars, Brahmans and Rejputs. 
The pargana has always suffered from a scarcity of tenants, as 
tho cultivators quickly migrate in bad reasons. The revenue at 
the summary aswessmont was Rs. 22,401 rising to Re. 33,860 at 
the regular settlement. The final revonuo now stands at Rs, 
48,955, of which Rs. 370 represent the nominal demand of reve- 
nue-free lands. Soven mahals were assessed for a short term only, 
but maximum revenue was fixed, so that it could be imposed 
at any time if circumstances should admit of its application. 

The population of the pargana at the last census numbered 
35,385 souls, being at the low rate of 324 persons to the square 
mile. In 1881 the total was 32,853 rising to 35,334 in 1891, so 
that for the following ten years it remained stationary. The 
only place of any size in the pargana i» Aurangabad itzelf, which 
lies on the road from Lakhimpur to Chapartala, where it joins 
the metalled road from Sitapur to Shabjahanpur, which traverses 
the extreme south of the pargane. Other roads are those leading 
from Aurangabad to Mubamdi and Magdapur. 

The pargane in former days belonged to the Saiyide of 
Barwar and their successors at Muhamdi, as has been narrated in 
Chapter V. It afterwards passed into the hends of the Ahbans, 
and when the estate of Raja Lone Singh was confiscated the land 
was given to strangers. At the present time there are 118 villages 
including the eight jungle grants along the Kathns. They are 
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divided into 243 mahals, of which only 16 are owned by taluq- 
dars, three by Government, 77 in single and 116 in joint zamin- 
dari tenure, and 31 by pattidars. The taluqdars are the Raja-i- 
Rajgan of Kapurthala, who owns cleven whole villages and four 
mahals, assessed at Rs. 4,980 and the Raja of Partabgarh, who 
owns a single mahal. Saiyids own 15 villagos, which comprise 
tho estate of Saiyid Tasaddug Husain of Aurangabad and of bis 
wife, Jafri Begam, as well as that of the latter’s sister. The 
Bachhils of Nakara own eight villages, while 24 others belong to 
Rajputs, chiefly Tomars, Gaurs and Bais; Brahmans own 38 
villages, Kayasths nine, and the rest belong to Khattris, Banias, 
Kurmis and others. 
BANBIRPUR, Pargana Knarescarn, Tahsil 
Nignasan. 

A large village in the north-cast of the pargana, lying in 
latitude 28° 24’ north and longitndo 80° 59” east, of the road 
from Singahi to Kakraula ghat on the Mohan and to the hills of 
Nopal, at a distance of rome vight miles from Singahi. The lands 
of the village, which cover 3,122 acres and consist of fairly level 
expanse with higher ground to the south-west, are bounded by 
the Banbirpur forest on tho north and east and by the Aintha 
nala on the south and west. To the east are the Patehri and 
Bhamrela jhils. The villago forms part of the Khairigarh estate 
and pays a revenue of Rs, 1,500. Tho population in 1901 num- 
bered 2,323 souls and consists largely of hillmen from Nepal. 
They reside for the most part in tho main site, but there are two 
small hamlets to the north. There is a small primary school 
hore and a cattlo-pound dating from August 1893. 





BARAGAON, Pargana Sarmacar, Tahsit Laxuucpvr. 

A very large village in the cast of the pargane, standing in 
latitude 27° 59° north and longitude 80° 55’ east, some eight 
miles north-east of Lakhimpur and a short distance north of the 
road to Dhaurahra. It covers an ares of 4,006 acres, lying between 
two old beds of the Chauka; it produces good crops of rice, but 
is dependent on the rainfall. The southern portion is higher and 
bears excellent rabi crops, especially in the vicinity of the main 
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site. The population of this and the numerous hamlets amounted 
at the last consus to 3,841 ecules, of whom nearly a third were 
Musalmans, The village pays a revenue of Re, 2,700 and forma 
part of the Oc] estate. Thero is a colony of Nats here which has 
been recently settled in the village. Markets are beld in the 
village twice a week, and s small school is maintained here, 





BARWAR, Pargana Pascaway, Tahsil MuHaMp1. 

A large village of considerable historical interest situated in 
the east of the pargana, in latitude 27° 50’ north and longitude 
80° 18/ cast, on the branch road from Aurangabad to Muhamdi 
at a distance of some ten miles south-east of the latter and two 
miles from the Gumti. It formerly gave its name to an enormous 
pargena which comprised almost all the Muhamdi tabsil and a 
large portion of the Hardoi district. This was broken up on the 
death of Ibad-ullah Khan of Muhamdi, but Barwar reraained tho 
headquarters of a small pargana till 1869, when it was united 
with Pasgawan. The place figures prominently in the district 
history as being the hondquartors of the great Saiyid family, tho 
descendants of Sadr Jahan of Pihani. It contains the ruins of a 
brick fort built by Nawal Mugtadi Khan in the time of Aurang- 
zeb as well a8 a decayed mud-walled sarai, two mosques and two 
Hindu temples. Barwar wes held direct by Government from 
1786 till the fir+t regular settlement, when it was granted to Iradat 
Muhammad, who subsequently sold it. The village lands cover 1,452 
acres and are divided at presont into Kix mahals. The largest 
portion, covering 1,261 acres, is held in joint zamindari tenure hy 
Brahmans aud Baiyids ; a small mahal of cight acres is owned by the 
Raja of Qila Partabgarh, and the remainder belongs to Kayasth, 
Saiyid and Bairagi zsmindars. The total revenue is Bs, 2,060. 
In the immediate neighbourhood of the village site large quantities of 
poppy, tobacco and vegetables are grown. The reat of the soil is a 
good loam, except in the cast towards the Gumtii The population 
at the last census numbered 4,054 rouls, of whom 1,258 were Musal- 
mans. Pasis constitute the most numerous Hindu caste. Barwar 
possesse3 a middle vernacular school, a small girls’ school, a cattle 
pound opened in 1902, and a bazar in which markets are held twice 


a week. There is one sugar manufactory here, 
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BHIRA, Pargana Buvr, Tahksit? Laknmpur. 

This is the principal village of the northern half of the 
pargana, lying in latitude 28° 20’ north and longitude 80° 29 
east, on the road from Gola to Palia ato distance of some 35 
miles from Lakhimpur. Branch roads lead to Bijua on the south- 
east and to Majhra Kalan and the Nepal border on tho north. 
Thore is a railway station close to the villago on the branch lino 
from Mailani to Sonaripur. The market is of considerable 
importance and a large export trade has sprung up since the con- 
struction of the railway. Bhira contains a police-station located 
in a mud-built structure ptanding outside the village, a post-office, 
@ cattle-pound and a primary school. The population, which in 
1869 amounted to 1,741 souls, had risen at the Jast census to 2,201 
persons, of whom 789 wore Musalmans. Brahmans form the 
mujority of tho Hindu inhabitants. The villago lands aro very 
extensivo, covering 6,822 acres, and strotching from tho forest on 
the west to the Marhaya nala on the cast. Tho soil is mostly a 
high loam, but is of a poor quality, while the place suffers from 
its unhealthy climate. The village is owned by the representatives 
of Raj Gobardhun Singh at u revenuo of Ru. 1,350, The history 
of the family has been given in Chaptor III. 


BHUR Pargana, Tahsil Laxniurur. 

This is the northernmost pargana of the Lakhimpur tahsil 
and consists of the north-western and larger portion of the tract 
lying between the Chauka and Ul rivors. Tho former separates 
it irom Palia and Nighasan on the north and north-east, and the 
latier from Kukra-Mailani, Paila and Kheri on the south-west 
and south. The north-western boundary marches with the 
Pilibhit and Shahjahanpur districts, and the south-castern with 
pargana Srinagar. Bhur covers an enormous extent of country, 
for in addition to some cighty square miles of reserved forest in 
the Bhira range on the west the area is 193,194 acres or 301 
aquare miles. This amount is liable to vary on account of the 
erratic action of the Chauks. At annexation the tract consisted 
of two parganas known as Bhur and Aliganj, but these were 
shortly afterwards amalgamated. The forest area was appro- 
priated by Government at an early date and was demarcated into 
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25 grants. Of the latter, eleven have been subsequently 
incorporated into the reserved forest, while five are held in fee- 
simple by taluqdars, six are regulerly assessed to revenue, and 
three are the property of Government. 

The forest land lics in the north and along the Ulin the 
west, while there is a patch of al and other jungle in the 
eontre, The bulk of the pargana is fairly open country and 
not of ahigh quality. Thore are two well-defined tracts of 
different characteristics roughly oorrospontling to the two ori- 
ginal parganas. In tho old Bhur portion the villages are 
mostly undulating, with a light soil, inclining to clay in the 
depressions, and oxtensive stretches of open grass waste. In 
Aliganj the villages are better: the surface is more level, and 
the soil a stiff loam with occasional ridges of light gritty soil. 
Groves, which are thin and scarce in the bhur tract, are here 
numerous, and the village sites are larger and more compact. 
In the south-east, along tho Srinagar bordor, arc a few villages 
with an alluvial soil resembling those of the adjoining pargana, 
and producing chiefly maize and rice. In the northern portion 
the Chauka is the predominating feature. Its course is most 
erratic and variable, especially in the north. Thore is the usual 
high bank, risivg from 20 to 50 feet above tho alluvial basin, but 
always at a considerable distance from the river. The lowlands 
are cut up by innumerable channels and water-courses which at 
some time or other have formed the temporary bed of thestream. 
Here and there are to he seen large semi-cirenlar jbils, with 
high sandy bank on one side anda marsh on the other, ropresent- 
ing a bend in a desorted channel. The existing tributary 
streams of the Chauka are too numerous for a detailed descrip- 
tion, In the north is the Marhaya, beyond which is a block of 
villages which are inundated by the Chauka floods and depend 
on the rice crop. Othersare the Barauncha, flowing along the 
forest, the Junai and the Kandhwa. The Junai formed the 
boundary of the Aliganj pargans from its source inthe central 
block of forest to the Srinagar border; the rest of the boundary 
was afforded by the Barauncha as far as the Bhira forests. 

It is only natural that a large portion of the pargana 
should be of a precarious character owing to its unhealthy climate 
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and the general uncertainty of the agriculture. The Chauka 
everywhere rendors cultivation unstable in the north, andin the 
vicinity of the forest much damage is done by wild animals. 
Most of these villages, however, belong to large estates. The 
Most precarious parts of the Aliganj tract are the villages of 
Haraie, Bhatpurwa, Mushki, Basantpur and Mukaddarpur along 
the Ul, and Mirzapur and Amirtapur on the Junai near the 
Srinagar border. 

Tho proportion of cultivated land ix necessarily somewhat low. 
At the first regular xottlement it amounted to 49 per cent, and 
since that time there has been a considerable development, though 
much depends on the nature of the season. The famine of 1897 
affected the pargana in a marked degree, for cultivation greatly 
declined, although tho sulsequont recovery has been complete. 
In 1904 the area under the plough was 100,574 acres or 52 por 
cent. of the whole, cxcluding the rescrved forests. No less than 
70,891 acres were classed ox culturablo, the total comprising 
8,961 acres under groves, 33,649 acres of fallow, and 33,198 
sores of unreclaimed waste, much of which would never repay 
cultivation. ‘The barren area is mainly under water or occupied 
by roads and sites, only 3,510 acros being clawed as actually 
unculturable, The standard of cultivation is low, except round 
Aliganj and a few villages further north. The holdings are 
unusually large, and the tenauts are constantly changing. The 
kharif harvest ir always much larger than the rabi, and on an 
average about 16 per cent. of the ares cultivated bears a double 
crop. Rice is by far the most important staple, occupying nearly 
60 per cent. of the cultivation in the Aliganj circle ; next come 
urd, kodon, sugarcane, and maize in the kharif, while in the rabi 
wheat takes the lead, followed by barley and gram. There ia 
practically no irrigation except in the Aliganj tract, where unpro- 
tected wells are numerous and can be made without great difficulty. 

Rents are generally very low, and are paid in kind for 
about balf the cultivated area. At the last settlement the 
average cash rate was only Rs. 2-4 por scre for resident and’ 
Re. 1:8 per acre for non-resident tenants, the Intter being very 
numerous. ‘The chief cultivating castes are Chamars, followed 
by Ahirs, Kurmis, Brahmans, Pasis and Musalmans, The 
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Kurmie and other good tenants are scarce, save in the best 
villages, and their average rate was Rs. 3:7, The revenue at the 
summary assessment was Rs. 36,703 and at the regular settle- 
ment was raised to Re. 78,075, to which small additions were 
subsequently made by reason of the resumption and assessment of 
some of the grants. The present final domand standsat Rs. 98,763, 
including Rs. 98,233 actually payable and Re. 530 nominal. The 
alluvial mahals were assessed at Rs. 525 in 1901. 

The population of the pargana at the 1881 census numbered 
8,894 souls, This rose in 1891 to 89,256, but a great decrease 
followed the famine of 1897, and at the ensuing cnumeration the 
total number of inhabitant: had fallen to 80,298, of whom 
42,393 were malcs and 37,905 fomales. Elindus numbered 71,831, 
Mosalmans 8,387, while 80 were Christians, Aryas aud others 
These figures exclude tho forest population, which is smal) and 
migratory. There aro no towns in the pargane and few laro 
villages ; the chief are Bhira, Aliganjand Bijna, coach of which 
has been separately mentioned. Tho old village of Bhur has long 
disappeared, though its site is still pointed ont near Aliganj. 
Means of communication are fair, Tho north-west is traversed 
by the branch linc from Mailani to Sonaripur, with a station at 
Bhira; but this only runs fiom January to June. Through the 
south runs the road from Lakhimpur to Pilibhit, from which 
branches take off at Aliganj, one leading to Gola and the other 
to Bijua, The south-east is traversed by the road from Lakhim- 
pur to Khairigarh, crossing the Chanka by the Siraj forry, near 
which a branch leads to Bijua and Bhira. The latter is on the 
road from Gola to Palia, much of which runs through the forest. 
The exteme eastern corner is crossed by the road from Lakhim- 
pur to Nighasan vid Pachperi ferry on the Chauka, 

Nothing is known of the early history of the pargana, which 
contains many old sites of great antiquity. It seems probable 
that the forests are of comparatively recent origin, for the numerous 
brick-strewn heaps along its edge, donoting former villages, and 
the remnants of masonry that are to be found in the most remote 
spots, give credence to the popular tradition that this tract was 
once cultivated and populous. In later days the Bachhils were 
the ruling clan, and thie grest chieftain, Chhipi Khan, had his 
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stronghold at Kamp in the extreme north-west, where the 
ruins of his fort and a temple aro to be seen, After their over- 
throw the Ahbans seized Aliganj, and Bhur passed into the handa 
of the Jangre ancestors of the present taluqdars of Bhira and 
Ramnagar. Most of the Ahbans are Musalmans. The pargana 
now contains 175 villages, divided into 217 mahals. Of the latter, 
102 are held by taluqdars, three are Government property, 80 are 
held in single and 19 in joint zamindari tenure, ten are patti- 
dari and three bhaiyachara, The chief landowners are tho 
Jangres, of whom the Bhur taluqdar owns 43 mahal, while 30 
belong to the Bijua estate. The Raja of Ool has eight mahals, 
known as the Rasulpanah cstate, and the Rani of Mahewa four 
mahals. Three villages belong to the Raja of Pariabgarh, two 
to the Rara of Khajurgaon, and eleyon villeges and one mahal 
in the old Aliganj pargana, constituting the Mirszapur estate, to 
the Musalman talugdar of Jalalpur. In addition to these, 19 
villages arc owned by Musalman, and 14 by Hindu, Ahbans; 
two bolong to Saiyids and nine to Pathans; nine to the Goshains 
of Gola, seven to Brahmans, six to Kayasths, two to Banias, onc 
to Kurmis, and two are the property of Evropeans. The chief 
gamindars are the Musalman Ahbans of Bhurwara, now repre- 
sented by Muhammad Khalil-ullah Khan, who owns 16 whole 
villages and part af one other; and the Hindu Ahbans of 
Bansi, a property consisting of one whole village and shares in 
six others. The old Bachhil proprietors have completely dis- 
appeared, 





BIJUA, Pargana Buor, Tahsil Laxuimrvr, 

This village lies in the contre of the pargana, in latitude 
28° 16’ north and longitude 80° 37’ east, on the road from Bhira 
to Dariabad and Khairigarh, which is hero joined by a branch 
road running northwards from Aliganj. Itis a large village with 
several hamlets, covering a total area of 4,641 acres. The north- 
ern portion is intersected by the Marhaya naia, a tributary of 
the Chauka, while along the southern boundary flows the Baraun- 
cha. Cultivation is stable, but poor; the plece has declined 
of late years, for in 1891 there were 2,882 inhabitants, while at 
the last censgs the total had fallen to 2,278. The great majority 
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of the residents are Chamara, The village is assessed at 
Ra. 1,900, and is chiefly noticeable as being the headquarters of 
the taluga of the late Raj Gobardhan Singh of the Jangre family 
of Bhur. There is a school here, a bazar in which markets are 
held twice a week and a cattle-pound dating from October 1901. 
BIRSINGHPUR, Pargana Fmozanad, Tahsil Niewasan, 

A large taluqdari village belonging to the Raikwar Raja of 
Mallanpur. It lies in latitude 27° 52/ north and longitude 
81° 18/ east on the road from Isanagar to Firozabad, at a distance 
of little more than a mile south of the former. The village lends 
cover 1,388 acres and consist of high level soil of good quality 
and well cultivated. They aic aasessod toa revenue of Rs, 1,675. 
The place contained at the last census a population of 2,423 souls, 
of whom one-fifth were Musalmans. Kurmis are the chief cul- 
tivating caste. There is a large upper primary school here, but 
no bazar, the market being held at Isanagar. 

DAULATPUR, Pargana and Taheil Niawasan. 

A village on the left bank of the Chauka and on the road 
from Lakhimpur to Khairigarh, in latitude 28° 16’ north and 
longitude 80° 47’ east. It consists of a large number of hamleta 
scattered over an area of 8,611 acres. It contained at the fast 
census a population of 2,463 porsons, a large proportion of whom 
are Muraos. The village is well cultivated, consisting for the 
most part of rice Jand, while to the south towards the river the 
soil is lighter aud a large amount of maize is grown. The 
revenue demand is Rs, 2,400 and is paid by the heirs of Gobardhan 
Singh, the Jangre taluqdar of Bijua. Markets are held twice a 
week in the adjoining village of Bamhanpur. 





DHAURAGRA, Parganas Daavragna, Toheil Niewasam, - 
The capital of the pargana is a amall town on the south, 
bank of the Sukhni river in the centre of the pargana, standing 
in latitude 27° 59’ north and longitude 81° 6’ east, at a distance 
of 20 milea by the unmetalled road from Lakhimpor. Other 
roads lead to Sisaiya on the road from Ieanagar to Matera ghét, 
and to Kardhsiya on the road from Matera to Nighasan. To 
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the north and west of the town there are numerous groves. 
Dhaurshra contains a police-station, cattle-pound, post-offies, a 
branch dispensary and a village school. The thana is a kachcha 
building, situated to the south of the town. A market is held 
here twice a week. The population in 1901 numbered 5,669 
persons, of whom 3,564 were Hindus, 2,096 Musalmans, and 9 
Christians. In addition to these there are 756 persons residing 
in hamlets beyond the limits of the Act XX town. The place 
has grown largely since 1869, when there wore but 4,256 
inhabitants, There are three mosques and four temples in the 
place, 

Dhaurahra occupies a position of some interest in local 
annals. It is said to derive its name from Deorha, a smell 
ruined temple or matasthan noar the town, and according to 
tradition was the capital of a Pasi principality, which was over-~ 
thrown by the Bisons. Ata latcr date it became famous as the 
place whore the Jangre Raja, Jodba Singh, was killed in the 
fight with Raja Sital Parshad, the Nazim of Khnirabad. His 
tomb and that of his slayor, a Saiyid, follower of the Nazim, lie 
within a stone’s throw of each other. 

During the mutiny of 1857, tho fugitives from Shehjahan- 
pur and Muhamdi, escaping towards Lucknow, sought the pro- 
tection of the Dhaurahra Raja, but he, being pressed by the 
Lucknow Darbar, gave them up to their enemies. For this 
disloyalty to British rule, the Raja was tried and hanged; his 
estates were confiscated, and a portion of them, comprising 
seventeen villages containing 48 square miles, was made over as 
part of a grant to Captain John Hearsey, of the old Oudh Con- 
tingent, for good service rendered to the Britieh Government. 
This estate was sold by Captain Hearsey to Colonel Boileau, ot 
the Bengal Cavalry, who again sold it to the Raja-i-Rajgan of 
Keporthala, the present owner. The latter’s agent for his Kheri 
property, who is generally an honorary magistrate, has his head- 
quarters here. 

Dhaurahra is administered under Act XX of 1856. The 
Act was first applied in 1876; but in September, 1881, the town 
was constituted a municipality. The latter was abolished with 
effect from the 1st of July, 1889, and the provisions of Act KX 
: 12x 
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were again applied in tho following month. The income is 
derived from the usual houxe-tax which in 1903 amounted to 
Res. 460, giving an incidence of Re, 0-14-3 per assessed house and 
Re. 0-1-5 per head of population. The town contained 979 
houses, of which 517 were assessed to taxation. The total 
inoome for the year, including a balance of Rs. 149, was Rs. 809, 
the remainder being derived from various sources. The expen- 
diture was Re. 651, and was devoted to the usual objects; 
Rs. 342 to the up-keep of the police force, Rs. 180 to conserv-~ 
ancy, Rs, 100 to minor local improvements, and the rest to the 
cost of collection and other miscellaneous heads, 
DHAURAHRA largana, Taheil NiaHasan. 

This is a very large pargana in the cast of the district, and 
consists of a stretch of country extending castwards from the 
Chauka, which separates it from Srinagar of the Lakhimpur 
tahsil, On the north it is bounded by pargana Nighasan, on the 
south by the Tambaur pargana of Sitapur, and on the cast by the 
Buhraich district and pargana Firozabad. The Bahraich boun- 
dary is the river Kauriala or Ghagra, and that of Sitapur on the 
south is for somo distance formed by the Dahawar, a stream 
which now carrics tho bulk of tho waters of the Chanka into the 
Ghagra. Washed on three sides by rivers, all moro or less erratic 
in their action, the area of the pargana is necessarily a variable 
quantity. At the first regular settlement it was 166,463 acres, 
but since that time it has increasod by nearly 10,000 acres, the 
total in 1904 being 175,527 acros or 274 squaro miles, while at 
the last settlement it was very much larger. 

All the rivers come down in flood during the rains, but their 
action varies greatly. The deposit left by the Kauriala is very 
unfertile, asthe current is so strong that only the heavy particles 
of sand romain: conscquently the land along that river is 
poor snd sandy, and the villages are inferior and cut up by 
numerous ravines and watercourses. The Chauka, on the other 
hand, is a beneficial stream, in spite of its vagaries: it brings 
down quantities of rich alluvial deposit locally known as pan, 
which produces good crops of rice in years of favourable flooding. 
Unusually heavy floods, however, bring sand instead, and at all 
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times the alluvial deposit is inferior to the old high land which is 
cutaway. The interior of the pargana is a plain of considerable 
fortility, but ont up and broken by a mazo of streams and water- 
courses, the chief of which are the Sukhni and the upper reaches 
of the Dahawar. The soil is generally lonm, but here and there 
are to be found expanses of poor gritty soil, locally termed éapar 
or bkwr, while in the depressions there is clay. These depressions 
are similar to those in pargana Bhur, and are generally formed 
by bends in old water-channols; the largest is a fine and pictur- 
caque sheet of wator lying to the south of Ramia Bihar. The whole 
tract is feverish and unhealthy, and many of the inhabitants 
suffor from goitre. There ix no forost in the pargana, the waste 
lands being covered with tamarisk and donse grass jungle. Most 
of the villages are precarious naturally, especially, those along 
the rivers; but as thoy belong to large estates they require no special 
attention, 

The cultivation is on the whole poor, though fairly good in 
tho villagos of the central tract. The avorage holdings are 
unusually large and a vory high porcentage of the Innd is held 
by non-resident tenants. Tho kharif harvest is by far tho more 
important, occupying nearly 80 per cont. of the total area culti- 
vated, as against, some 47 per cent. inthe rabi. The double-cropped 
area is large, amounting to about 27 per cent. on an average, 
Rice, maize and kodon constituto almost the entire kharif harvest, 
the first predominating in tho west, and the others in the cast of 
the pargana, The rice crap depends on the river floods, being apt 
to fail if they are oxcessive or deficient ; the best villages are those 
which grow both rice and maize. Sugarcane is almost unknown 
in this pargana, which thus presenty a great contrast to those of 
the Muhamdi fahsil. In tho rabi, barley takes the lead, followed 
by wheat and peas, which togethor occupy nearly the whole sown 
area, Thoro is practically no irrigation, as is the case through- 
out the Nighasan tabsil. The srea cultivated is fairly large, 
considering the genoral nature of tho tract. At the first regular 
settlement it amounted to 54 per cent. of the whole, and the 
subsequent development has been but small, At the last assess- 
ment it had increased slightly, but so had the total area of the 
pargans, and the proportion remained the same. In 1904 the 
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land under the plough covered 96,088 acres or nearly 55 per cent.; 
but the increase is much greater if the extension of double-crop- 
ping ho taken into account. The culturable area was 52,281 aores, 
including 8,967 acres of groves and a large amount of fallow, 
both old and new, 28,583 acres in all: much of the remainder 
would not repay tillage. The barren area, 27,158 acres, is mainly 
under water, most of the rest being occupied by sites and groves 
while the actually unculturable land was only 3,785 acres, 

Grain tents arc somewhat more prevalent than money pay- 
ments. At tho Inst settlement the average cash rental was 
Bs. 2:6 per acre—a very low figure. The cultivators are mainly 
low caste: Ahirs are the most numerous, followed by Chamars, 
Kurmis, Muraos, Brahmans, Musalmans and Pasis. Tho last 
claim descent from the Rajpasis, who are said to have held the 
pargona in ancient days; the Kurmis, too, were once the lords of 
the soil in the south. Many of them were afterwards settled here 
by Shuja-ad-deule. Muraos pay the highest rent, about Re. 4 
on an average, while Rajputa and Kayasths pay under # rapee 
peracre. The revenue at the summary assessment was Ra. 37,142 
rising to Rs. 81,325 at tho rogular settlement. The present final 
demand stands at Rs. 1,05,330 gross and Rs. 1,01,840 net: the tem- 
porary demand for the alluviel mahals, settled in 1901, is Rs, 3,490. 

The population of the pargana in 1881 was 88,334, This rose 
to 89,928 and at the last census Dhaurabra contained 90,520 inhab- 
itants, of whom 46,992 were males and 43,528 females. Classi- 
fied by religions, there wore 78,918 Hindus, 11,688 Musalmans, 
and 14 Sikhs and others, The only town in the pargana is Dhau- 
rahra; but there are many large villages, especially in the north. 
The chief sre Ramia Bihar, Simri, Kafata, Dulhi and Matera, 
which are separately described. Communications are fair, but 
are greatly interrupted by the numerous streams. In the: south 
thereare no roads, but Dhaurahra is connected by unmetalled roads, 
with Lakhimpur on the west, Firozabad on the south-east, and 
Nighasan on the north-west. From the last a branch runs to 


Matera on the Kauriala, whence another road runs south to Sissiya 
and Firorabad. 


The histary of the pargana is obsoure. It is eaid to have been 
held in medisval times by Alha, the Bansphar warrior of Jaya 
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Chandra of Kanauj. It was later the property of the Pasis and 
then of the Bisens. The pargana was not known by this name 
till 1734, when it was constituted by Safdar Jang out of Khairi- 
garth, Firozabad, Kheri, and perhaps Qila Nawagarh. It was 
then held by the Jangres, who came in the reign of Alamgir and 
seized Dhaarahra and a vast extent of country. Thoy ejected the 
Bisens after continuous fighting up to 1822. The subsequent 
history is that of the Jangres up to tho mutiny, and the story 
has been told in Chapter V. When the Dhaurahra estate was 
confiscated nearly three-quarters of the pargana came into the 
hands of Government and was distributed to Captain Hoarsey, 
Captain Orr, and othors, much of whose land was subsequontly 
purchased by the Raja-i-~Rajgan of Kapurthala. At the present 
time the pargana contains 121 villagos, divided into 183 mahals. 
Of the latter, 74 are owned by taluqdars three are Government 
property, 47 are held in single, and nine in joint zamindari tenure. 
There are no coparcenary communities in Dhaurahra. Tho chiof 
talugdars are tho Raja-i-Rajgau of Kapurthalu, with the Dhau- 
rahra estate of 21 mahuls; the Rani of Khairigarh with the Kafara 
estate of 20 mahals; and tho Kayastha of Sarawan Baragaon in 
Hardoi, who own 14 mahals known as tho Saisawa proporty, 
Others aro the Saiyid talugdar of Jalalpur in IIardoi, holding six 
mahals known as the Muhammadpur estate; the Jangro taluqdar 
of Isanagar with six mahals; the Chauhan Raja of Ool, who has the 
single village of Bhanwanpur; the Rani of Mahewa with three 
moshals ; the Gaur taluqdar of Katesar, who owns the single villago 
of Khanipur ; and Mr. Hearsey of Mamri, who has two villages 
known as the Gulariha and Matera grants. The chicf zamindars 
ere the Sikh grantces, Sardar Jogendra Singh of Aira, who owns 
twelve villages, and Sardar Sant Singh of Reini with ten villages. 
The remaining land is chiefly in the possession of Kayasths, 
Karmis, Lodhs, and Rajputs of different clans. 





DULHI, Pargana Duauranra, Tahsit Nicuasan. 

A. very large village on tho northern borders of the par- 
gana, lying in latitude 28° 9’ north and longitude 80° 58 enst, 
some four miles west of Ramia Bihar and two miles to the sonth 
of Kardhaiya on the road from Nighasan to Matera. The 
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villege lands cover no less than 6,239 acres: the eastern half lies 
low and is subject to flooding from the Jargo Karsari jhi] on the 
boundary, but the wostern portion is higher and produces fine 
crops of maize. The population is somewhat scattored, but most 
of the inhabitants reside in the main site which clusters round 
the ruins of the old fort. At the last consus Dulhi contained 
3,902 inhabitants, of whom 555 were Musalmans, Lodhs are the 
prevailing Hindu caste. The village belongs to tho Rani of 
Khairigarh, having formerly boen jncluded in the confiscated 
Raikwar estate, and is asscased to a revenue of Rs. 4,250. 
There is a small] school hero and a bazar. 





FIROZABAD, Pargana Frrozanap, Tehsil Niewasan. 

The place which gives its name to the pargana of Firozabad 
is an insignificant village in tho south-cast corner of tho district, 
lying in latitude 27° 49’ north and longitude 81° 16' casi, 
between the Kanriala and the branch road from Ixanagar to 
Katauli and Mallanpur, at a distance of G miles south-cast of 
Isanagar and cighteen miles from Dhaurahra, Tho place is said 
to have been founded by Firoz Shah on his journcy to Bahraich, 
but it has no history and the sole remnants of antiquity aro tho 
ruins of a small mud fort. The population at the last cousus 
numbered 1,089 souls, including 101 Musolmans, the bulk of the 
inhabitants being Lodhs and Ahirs. The village belongs to tho 
Raja of Mallanpur. It has an area of 895 acres, and iy well 
cultivated ; most of the land is highlying loam, but in the north 
there is a depression, while the centro is traversed by a small 
watercourse. The revonue is Rs. 1,075. An aided school is 
maintained here. The cattle-pound is in tho adjoining village of 
Sheikhupur. 





FIROZABAD Pargana, Tahsit Niewasan. 

This pargana occupies the extreme south-eastern corner of 
the district, extending north and west from tho point of junction 
of the Kauriala on the east, which separates it from the Bahraich 
district, and the Dahawer river on the south, which forms the 
Sitapur boundary. To the west and north lies pargana Dhau- 
rehra, from which it is divided by an artificial boundary, The 
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western portion of the pargana is drained by the Sukhni rivor, 
which flows in an extremely irregular course from north to south 
into the Dahawar at the south-western corner of the pargans and 
which probably represents an old channel of tho latter river. 
Tho Dahawar as well as the Chauka is vory erratic and changos 
ita course from year to year. Up to 1895 the Dahowar was an 
insignificant stream, but the result of tho floods of that year was 
that the Dalawar formed a connection botweon the Chauka and 
the Kauriala and for a time carried along its channel the bulk 
of the waters of the former river, which has now partly returned 
toits former bod. Being thus washed on threo sides by constantly- 
changing rivers, the area of the pargana varies from year to year, 
Very recontly two villages have been cut off by tho Kauriala 
and ars now included in the Bahraich district, and this sort of 
thing .s continually taking place. 
Lhe total aren of the pargana, at tho recent sottloment, was 
106,54 acros or 166 squaro miles. In 1872 tho area was 162 
aque miles; while in 1904 there had been o still further 
increase, as the total was recorded as 110,015 acres or noarly 173 
sqare miles. ‘The whole of tho south of the pargana is cut up 
}r channels and ravines. Tho villages are situated on the high 
Ind, while there is a varying quantity of low-lying land on 
rhich a good deal of rico is grown. As far as this pargana is 
oncerned the Kauriala ix 2 useless river, The annual floods 
save behind them nothing but sand in the tarai, as owing to the 
wiolonce of the stream tho lightor particles which should form 
‘loam aro carried away, leaving moroly tho heavier sand. The 
‘Chauka and the Dahawar on tho othor hand in ordinary years 
| Yeave a fairly rich avd usoful loam behind them, the deposit 
| being locally known as pan. The central tract of the pargana is 
a fine level plain of stable cultivation, tho soil being a good 
loam, easily worked, with no necessity for irrigation, which is 
practically non-existent here. In tho west and south-west are 
some mixed villages, like those in Dhaurahra, in which rice ia 
grown in the lowlands and maize in the highor fielde, The 
villages along the rivers are precarious and apt to suffer from 
floods ; those slong the Dahawar were greatly damaged in 18965, 
when large tractx of good soil were cul away by the river as it 
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widened its channel; but all belong to large estates and require 
no special attention. ‘ 
The cultivation in the central tract is good, when good 
tenants are available. In other parte it is generally poor by 
reason of the uncertainty of the retumns. The holdings are yéry 
large, averaging well over six acres, and, as in Dhavrahra also, a 
very considerable percentage of tho land is cultivated by non- 
resident tenanta, Tho cultivated ares at tho first regular assess- 
ment amountod tv 55 per vont. of the whole. During the course 
of the sottloment thore was u slight but varying increme, and at 
the new assessment the proportion was over 56 per cen\, Sinco 
that date tho incrcase has beon msintained, and in 1904 the arca 
under the plough was 59,507 acres or nearly 55 per cent, while 
the extonsion of double-cropping has been more rapid, 19,415 
acres bearing two crops in that year, this boing the largest ahount 
on record, The culturable area, including 3,409 acres of e 
land, was 31,648 acres, two-thirds of this boing fallow of iS 
varying quality, Of the remaining ares, 4,153 acres were clased 
as barren, an unusually high proportion, and tho rest was eitter 
under water or oveupied by sites and buildings. Asin Dhauraba, 
the kharif is by far the more important harvest. The princip] 
crops are kodon, rice and maize, with a very little sugarcane ; anc 
in the rabi barley, followed at a considerable distance by wheat, 
peas, gram and a fair amount of poppy and garden cultivation, 
Renta are mainly paid in cash in the bettor lands, but in 
the more precarious villages grain rents predominate. The 
average cash rate at the last settlement was Rs. 3-1 per acre: the 
amount is small, but considerably higher than the average for 
“Dhaurabra. Low caste tenante paid Rs. 3:8, while the rate for 
Brahmans and others of high caste was only Rs. 2:2. The chief 
cultivating castes are Lodhs, Abhirs, Brahmens, Musalmans, 
Gadsriyas and Kurmis. There is also a fair number of Muraos, 
who pay Ra. 5 per acre of gardenland. The revenue demand of 
the pargana at the summary assessment was Rs. $2,884, and this 
was raised to Rs. 55,305 at the regular settlement. The prosent 
final demand stands at Rs. 67,885, including Ra. 575 temporarily 
assessed in 1901 on the alluvial mahals. The final revenue gives 
an enhancement of 26 per cent. on the former assessment. 
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The population of the pargana at the consus of 1881 num- 
bered 55,006. Since that date there has been a considerablo 
increase: the total rose to 61,110 in 1891, and at the last census 
there were 63,641 inhabitants, of whom 33,087 woro males and 
30,554 females. Classified according to religions, there wore 
55,504 Hindus, 8,109 Musalmans and 28 others, chiefly Christ- 
ians. The only town in the pargana is Isanagar ; Firozabad itself 
is an insignificant village, aud bosides these there is hardly a 
place with a population of any size, except Sisaiya in the north 
and the scattered agricultural villages of Birsinghpur and 
Adlispur. The pargana is difficult of access owing to the rivors and 
the numerons small streams, and communications arc poor. A. 
road leads from Dhaurahra to Leanagar and Katauli in the south, 
and from this a branch f&kes off at Sisaiya, running north to 
Matero on the Kauriala. 

The history of the pargana is ulmost identical with that of 
Dhaurabra. It was formerly held by the Bisens, who wero 
expelled after repeated conflicts by tho Jangre Chauhans of Bhur. 
Those were in turn brought low at the death of Raja Jodha 
Singh in 1777. Ono of his rolatives, Chain Singh, was 
allowed a few patches of land rent-frce for his maintenance; but 
ho gradually increased his possessions and in 1797 acquired the 
mahal of Lsunagar, which is now reprosonted by the taluga of 
that name. The south of the pargana belongy to the Raikwara 
of Mallanpur, a branch of tho Baundi houre in Bahraich. Their 
property at first lay in the Sitapur district, but one of tho 
Mallanpour chieftains crossed tho Dahawar and scized the lands 
in the south of this pargana, which apparently were then held by 
the Brahmans of Gopalpur and others who claim to have obtained 
their rights from Maharaja Tikait Rai, tho minister of Acaf-ud- 
daula. At the present timo the pargana contains 88 villages, 
divided into 95 mahals, Of the latter, 98 are owned by taluqdars 
and the remaining two in joint zamindari tenure; they form a single 
village, owned by Kurmis. The chief talugdar is the Raikwar 
Raja of Mallanpur, who holds 51 villages and throes mahals; 25 
villages and six mahals belong to the Jangre taluqdar of Isanagar, 
and two villsges and six mahals to the Raja-i-Rajgan of 
Kapurthala, being part of the confiscated estate of Dhsurabra, 
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GOLA, Pargana Harparanad, Tahsil MonAMor. 

A small but famous town in tho north-east corner of the 
pargana, lying in latitude 28° 5’ north and longitude 80° 28’ 
east, on the north side of the main road from Lakhimpur to 
Muhamdi, at a distance of 22 milos from the district headquarters. 
Branch roads lead north-west to Khutar in Shahjahanpwr, north 
to Bhira, and north-cast to Aliganj. Loss than a mile to the cast 
of the town is the railway station. The population in 1891 
numbered 4,311 souls and at the last census had risen to 4,918, of 
whom 8,760 woro Hindus, 1,183 Musalmans and 20 Christians 
and others. Gola is administered under tho provisions of Act 
XX of 1856, which was applied in 1905, and vontains a police- 
station, dispensary, post-office, cattle-pound, aud a large upper 
primary school. Markets are held here twice u week, and the 
place is one of the principal trade centres of tho district. 

The town is picturesquely situatcd on some small hills, on 
the bank of the vanishe! river Ganga, whoso course is marked 
by a ridge of sand stretching away to the south. The bazar lies 
to the west, and hero a busy trade is carriod on in grain and 
sugar. Tothe east is the colebrated temple of Gokarannath, and 
its great tank, round which are clusterod the many smellor temples, 
dharamenias, and the monasteries of the Goshains. Gola is one 
of the most sacred spots in Oudh, and hore an immenso assemblage, 
aggrogating on an ayerago some 150,000 persons, congrogates twice 
annually in Phagun and Chuit for fifteen days on cach occasion. 
Pilgrims and traders come hither from long distances, travelling 
by road and rail; many bring Ganges water to pour over the 
famons lingam of Mahadeo in tho groat temple. Their offerings 
are taken by the priests, but a coss of one anna in the rupeo is 
levied by Government to defray the expenses of the fair manage- 
ment, 

The place is ot extreme antiquity, but little remains to 
interest the archwologist. Originally Gola was doubtless a centre 
of Buddhist worship; traces of this religion are still to be seen in 
several bas-reliefs built into the temple walls, and in the neigh- 
bourhood terra-cotta images of pure Buddhist types have from 
time to time beon found. Possibly, too, the Goshains and their 
monasteries are an crolution from tho Buddhi+t priesthood. The 
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temple of Mahadeo is a shivala of the ordinary typo, with this 
peouliarity that it stands below tho level of the surrounding 
ground, tho Zingum standing in a kind of well about four fect 
deop, This temple is supposed to be the central spot of a largo 
tract of savrod ground. There are four gatos on the borders of 
this holy land, at an equal distance of twelve kos or vighteen 
miles from the centre. These are ab Deokali in the cast, Shab pur 
on tho north, Mati in Shabjahanpur on the west and Barkhar on 
the eouth, At Deokali there is still a Surajkund,s tank built in 
honour of the aun, at whic’ religious assemblies take place, and 
possibly, in days previous to Buddhism, Gola was « centre of sun 
worship. Through one of these gates all pilgrims aro supposed wo. 
pars before approaching the shrine. 

The tombs of the Ctoshains aro small structures with fluted 
eupolax, and are evidently taken from the pattorn of Buddhist 
stupas. They are suppored to be celibates and are buried, as 
usual, in a sitting poxture. Mo-t of tho tombs stand close to the 
great tank, 2 masomy structure surrounded hy flights of stops 
coming down to tho water. 

The anciont history of Gola is now merely « matter of tradi- 
tion. According to the Goshains the image of Mahadeo came 
here by pure accident. When the giant Ravana was attempting 
to carry Mahadoo to Ceylon, tho deity told him that ho would 
only suffer hix image to be romoved on condition that it should 
not touch ground, 1s whore it should be placed, there it would 
romain. Ruvana accordingly set ont and on arriving at Gola, was 
obliged to entrust his charge to an Ahir boy for a few minutes. 
‘Tho boy grew tired ond placed the stono on the ground, whore it 
remained, and Ravana on his return was unable to moveit. The 
origin of tho tank and the brick cylinder in the centre, whence 
the water-supply is maintained, is snid to be as follows:—A young 
Brahman girl happened ono day to kill « calf, and in horror et 
the deed ran off to hang herself, choosing hy chance the tree that 
grew over the stone of Gola. By her action she disturbed the 
deity, who bade hor leave him in peace and go dig in a spot hard 
by. She went to her relations and told her story. They helped 
her to dig and, after making a deep excavation, found the calf 
buried alive. ‘This hule became tho xoures of the tank. The 
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water-supply is very scanty and the tank has no outlet, so that 
the water becomes of a dull green colour and very impure, After 
_one of tho big festivals it is absolutely filthy ; respectable pilgrims 
indeed decline to bathe in it, and instead put a drop of water on 
their forchead, a ceremony called marjan, which is held to be 
equally officacious. 

The Uingam is a round stone, probably a portion of a Buddhist 
pillar. It bears the mark of a heavy blow, caused, according to 
one account, by the thumb of Ravana, or else, a more probable 
account, by vho maco of an iconoclast Musalman. The story goes 
that Aurangzeb attempted to pull up the stone with chains and 
elophants, but without avail, and that when the emperor approached 
the spot, flames burst out of the ground, and the dismayed 
monarch consequently endowed tho shrine with extensive rent-free 
lands. 





HAIDARABAD, Pargana Harparanan, Tahsil 
Munamo1. 

This village, which gives ita namo to the pargana, lies 
in latitudo 28° 3” north and longitude 80° 25’ cast, on the east 
side of the unmotalled road from Kasta to Mamri, at a distance 
of a mile and a half from its junction with the road from Lakhim- 
pur and Gola wo Shahjahonpur and five miles south-west from 
Gola. The place is said to have been founded by one BSaiyid 
{Iuidar, and was in the possexsion of the Pihani Ssiyids, the 
builders of tho now ruined biick fort, during their occupation of 
Muhamdi. It afterwards passed into the hands of the Ahbans, 
bat when Lone Singh’s property was conficated in 1858 it was 
bestowed on the Raja of Partabgarh, whose successor now holds it. 
Tho inhabitants rosido in a ingle rite and about one-third of them 
are Muralmans. The population, which in 1891 numbered 1,559, 
amounted at the last census to 1,731. They are mainly agrical- 
turists, but thore aro a few sugar-boilors and Banias. A market is 
held twice a week in tho village, and there is a small primary 
school, as well as a masonry mosque and temple lately erected by 
theinhabitants. The village lands cover 732 scree, and are well 
cultivated; the junglo which formerly existed having almost 
disappeared. The revenue is Re. 850. 
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HAIDARABAD Pargana, Tahsil Munamot. 

This pargana forms the north-castern portion of the tahsil, 
and lies to the east of the Kathna river, which separates it from , 
Atwa Piparia and Magdapur. It is of irregular shape, bounded 
on the north by Kukra Mailani, on the east by Paila, and on the 
south by Paila. In its present form it includes tho old pargana 
of Sikandarabad, which constitutes the south-castern portion and. 
‘was incorporated with Haidarabad in 1869. On the whole, the 
pargana is the best in the tahsil, and only inferior to Kheri of all 
the parganas of the district. Along the Kathna is a low lying 
belt of forest, with an avorage breadth of about two miles ; while 
on the northern border is more forost, which exercises an injurious 
influences on the crops in its vicinity. In the cast isa long sandy 
ridge, which apparently ropresents the bed of an old river; but 
the bulk of the pargana ix of a very fine quality. From a narrow 
strip of somewhat inferior soil in the north tho level slowly rises 
to a firm rich loam, some of which, botweon Almadnagar and 
Ajan, is the most fertile in the district. To the south the lovel 
sinks again, and about the rource of the Sarayan the land lies 
low and in wet years suffers from excessive moisture. The 
surface is nearly level; thoro arc occasional depressions in which 
the soil inclines to clay, yielding good crops of rice ; but the most 
notable feature of the pargana iy the sugarcane, which 1s almost 
unequallod and fetches # considerably higher price than any other 
in the Shahjehanpur market. There aro uo vory precarious 
villages; tho worst form part of large estates, aud only two, 
Awilia in the extremo north and Bahera in the east, roquire 
special attention. 

The total area of the pargana is 61,753 acres or 96 square 
miles. The proportion cultivated is high for this district and the 
development of the tract has been rapid. At the first regular 
settlement only 47 per cent. of the land was under tho plough ; 
from 1884 to 1895 the average cultivation was no more than this, 
but in the last year of the period it bad risen to over 55 per cent. 
and ince the last settlement progress has been still more marked. 
In 1904 the cultivated area was no less than 40,558 acres or 65 
per cent. and 8,098 acres bores double crop. The culturable area 
was 15,809 acres, including 2,101 sores of grove lend, and most 
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of this was jungle and other waste which ha not yet been 
veclaimed. ‘The romaining area of 5,386 acres was classed as 
barron, but nearly all of this was cither under water or oceupicd 
by roads and buildings, the actnally unculturable Iand being only 
222 eercs, Tho proportion of irrigated land is fairly high, 
amounting on an average to nearly a third of the cultivation ; there 
aro numerous tanks, but wells form the chief source of supply. 
The latter aro mainly unprotected aud can be madein most places, 
Water is generally found near iho surface, and the dhenkli or 
lever is the syntem usually employed. The area occupied by the 
kharif and rabi harvests is in most yoars approximately equal. 
In tho former rice largely predominate. followed by sugarcane, 
kodon and pulres; in the rahi wheat aud gram occupy almost the 
entire arca sown. 

The cultivation is better than in other parts of tho tahsil. 
The chiof tenant castes uro Kurmis, followed by Abhirs, Brahmans, 
Pasis aud Musalmans. Ronts are mainly paid in cash, the 
average rato at tho last settlement hoing Its. 4°55 por acro. Very 
slight differonees are obsorved in the caxe of the various castes, 
Kurmis paying Rs. 5 and Brahmans Rs. 4:28, while nono pay 
more and only the few Rajputs los». The revenue demand at 
the summary sottlemont was Rs. 30,208, and this way raised to 
Ra. 36,740 at the regular assewment, although this oxcludes the 
domand for several grants which were sulsequontly resumed. 
The uot expiring revenue was Rs. 41,450, and at tho last revision 
a considerable enhancement wa, imposed. Tho final gross 
revenue is Rs, 53,297, of which Rs, 53,077 constitutos the actually 
realizable demand. The furmor represents an addition of 29 per 
cont. to the old revenue. 

The population of the pargana is far more dense than in 
other parts of the Mubamdi tahsil and has grown rapidly of 
late ycars. In 1881 there were 40,761 inhabitants, rising to 
47,513 in 1891; while at the last census the pargana conlained 
55,226 souls, with an average of 575 Lo the square mile. Classi- 
fied by 1eligions there were 46,863 Hindus, 8,334 Musalmans 
and 29 others, chiefly Christians. The most important place in 
the pargana is Gola; but there are several large villages, such as 
Haidarabad, Ahmadnagar and Sikandarabad, which have been 
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separately mentioned, and one or two others, such as Mamri, 
Alipnr and Ajan, have considerable populations, Means of 
communication are genorally good. The Lucknow, Sitapur and 
Bareilly Railway traverses the north-east corner, with n station 
at Gola. Through this place rans the main road from Lakhim- 
pur to Shahjahanpnr, metalled from Gola to Mamri. Branch 
roads run from Gola to Aliganj in Bhur, to Bhira on the north, 
and to Khutar in Shahjahanpur, and from Mamri to Piparia and 
Pawayan on tho west, and to Kata and Sitapur on the south. 
The southern half of the pargana is rerved by the direct road 
from Lakhimpur to Muhamdi. 

Haidarabad formerly belonged to the great pargana of Bhur- 
wara, long held by the Ahbans and afterward» by the Muhamdi 
Saiyids and their successors, The Ahbans sub-equently recoy- 
ered much of their porsersions, while the other proprietors are 
of comparatively recent origin, The tract largely owes its pros~ 
perity to Mansa Ram, one of the Muhamdi chakladars, who 
settled hore many Kurmis, whose descendants in several cases have 
preserved their propriotary right. Relies of the Saiyid supromacy 
aro to be acen in the ruined forts at Ahmaduagar, Muhammudabad 
and elsewhere. In many places are to be seon the curious fluted 
cupolas which mark the tombs of the Goshains of Gola. 

At tho present time the pargana contains 108 villages, divided 
into 192 mahals; of the latter 67 are owned by taluqdars, 71 aro 
held in single and 62 in joint zamindari tenure, clevon in patti- 
dari, while one is bhaiyachara. Theohicf taluqdars are tho Musal- 
man Ahbans of Kotwara and Raipur; the former owns 14 wholo 
villages and two mahals, and the latter 14 villages and ono mahal, 
Mr. Hearsey of Mamri holds fivo villages and six mahals ; fivo 
villages belong to the Saiyid Rani of Shahpur, forming the 
Abmadnagar estate; three villages and one mahal to the Kurmi 
taluqdar of Paila; threo villages to the Raja of Partabgarh ; one 
village and one mahal to the Rani of Mahewa; and one mahal 
to the Bais taluqdar of Basaidih in Sitapur. Of the zamin- 
dars, Khattris own eight villages, Goshains, Brabmans and 
Kayasths six each; while 23 are held by Musalmans, chiefly 
Baiyida and Pathans, ond the rest by Kurmis, Rajputs, Baniag, 
and others, but their holdings are very emall. 
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‘SISANAGAR, Pargana Frrozanad, Tahsil Niawasan. 
This village is the headquarters of the taluqa of Thakur 
Raghuraj Singh of the Jangre clan, the history of whose family has 
been given in Chapter III. It lies on the road from Dhaurabra 
to Mallanpur at a distance of about twelve miles from the 
» former, in latitude 27° 54’ N. and longitude 80° 13’ E., on 
+ the high bank of the Kauriala which flows some four miles to 
the east. The village clusters round the old brick fort of the 
Chauhans, and the whole was in former days surrounded by a 
“bastioned wall. It contained at tho last census a population of 
8,750 aoule, of whom 835 were Musalmans, while Brahmans are 
the predominant Hindu caste. Isanagar possesses a mud-built 
police-station, post-office, cattle-pound and a primary school. 
The place is in a flourishing condition and has largely increased 
in size of late years, the census of 1869 showing only 2,216 
inhabitants. The bazar, in which markets aro held twice a weck, 
is of considerable local importance, and the annual sales of 
cotton fabrics are said to amount to Ra. 8,000. The village is 
almost surrounded by mango and jamun groves, and the enormous 
area ocoupied by these trecs isa bar to extensive cultivation, com- 
bined with the presence of an unusual largo proportion of high- 
caste tenants. The area of the village is 2,032 acres ; most of this 
is good soil, while to the north-east is a stretch of rice land. The’ 
revenue is Rs. 1,750, of which Rs. 400 aro paid by the Ra: 
Rajgan of Kapurthala, who acquired 354 acres by purchase, and 
the rest by the resident taluqdar. 








KAFARA, Pargana Duaveanms, Tahsil Nienasan. _.” 

This largo village forms part of the Khairigarh caggte 
belonging to Rani Sarat Kunwar. It liee in latitude 28 4’ 
N. and longitude 81°38’ E., on the road from Dhaurahra to 
Nighasan, at a distance of some six miles from the former and 16 
miles from the tabsil headquarters. It is built on the high bank 
of the Sukhni, midway between the Chauka and Kauriala rivers. 
It isa fine and woll-populated village with an area of 4,399 
acres, assessed at Rs. 4,400. The soil is in places uneven, but the 
bulk of it is of a good quality. Beside the main site, there are 
fumerous hamlets, with a total populstion at the last census of 
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4,084 pereons, of whom 474 were Musalmans, while Kurmis, 
Chamars and other low caste Hindus constitate the bulk of the 
remainder, Kafara possesses a cattle-pound, dating from 1892,an 
upper primary school and a bazar known as Bikramganj, in 
which markets are held twice a week. To the west of the 
village site on the edgo of a jhil stands the temple of Lilanath 
Mahadeo, with a masonry tank adjoining it. The place is of great 
local sanctity and a large fair is held here annually in Baisakh. 





KAIMABRA, Pargana Kuen, Zahsit LakHorpur. 

A large villago on tho western borders of the pargana, in 
latitude 27° 67’ north and longitude 80° 38’ east, on the road 
from Lakhimpur to Muhomdi avd Shahjahanpur, at a distance 
of about nine miles west from the district headquarters. It lies 
close to the Phardahan station and is connected with the railway 
by a small road, which continues south to Kondhi on the road 
from Lakhimpur to Mitauli aud Avurangebad. The river 
Jamwari forms the western boundary of the village; which is 
well situated in the midst of mango groves, which swarm with 
monkeys. Kaimabra is the headquarters of the estate of that 
name, which is now under tho management of the Court of Wards, 
the owner boing Rani Dayawant Kunwar, widow of Raja 
Narpat Singh, one of the Chauhans. There is a primary school 
and a cattle-pouncd here. To the east of the village is a large 
artificial tank, and there are seven Hindu temples and two 
mosques. ” The bazar is of some local importance and a consider- 
able sugar-refining industry is carried on, fourtoen factories 
workihg at the present time, The population in 1901 numbered 
2,118 persons, of whom 444 were Musalmans. The place has 
grown considerably of late years. The Junds of the village oover 
1,544 acres, but the cultivated area ie comparatively amail on 
account of the oxtent of the groves to tho north and east: on the 
wost of the site there is a good expanse of stiff loam. The 
revenue of the village is assessed at Re. 2,118. 





KASTA, Pargana Kasra, Tahsil Monamot. 
The small village which gives ite name to the pargans is a 
decayed place standing in latitude 27° 51’ north and longitude 
18x. 
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ISANAGAR, Pargana Frrozanad, Tahsil NiaHAsan. 

This village is the headquarters of the taluga of Thakur 
Raghuraj Singh of the Jangre clan, the history of whose family has 
been given in Chapter ITI. It lies on the road from Dhaurahra 
to Mallanpur at a distance of about twelve miles from the 
former, in latitude 27° 54’ N. and longitude 80° 13’ E., on 
the high bank of the Kauriala which flows some four miles to 
the east. The villugo clusters round the old brick fort of the 
Chauhans, and the whole was in former days surrounded by a 
bastioned wall. It contained at the last census @ population of 
8,750 souls, of whom 835 were Muralmans, while Brahmans are 
the predominant Hindu caste. Tsanagar possesses a mud-built 
police-station, post-office, cattle-pound and 4 primary achool. 
"The place is in # flourishing condition and has largely increased 
in sizo of late years, the census of 1869 showing only 2,216 
inhabitants. The bazar, in which markets are held twico a week, 
in of considorable local importance, and the annual sales of 
cotton fabrics arc said to amount to Rs. 8,000. The village is 
almost surrounded by mango and jamwn groves, and the enormous 
area occupied by these trees is a bar to oxtensive cultivation, com- 
bined with the presence of an unnsual large proportion of high- 
caste tenants. The arca of the village is 2,032 acres ; most of this 
is good soil, while to the north-east is a stretch of rice land. The 
revenue is Re. 1,750, of which Rs. 400 are paid by the Raja-i- 
Rajgan of Kapurthala, who acquired 354 acres by purchase, and 
the rest by the resident taluqdar. 





KAFARA, Pargana Dravnanra, Tahesil NiaHasan. 

This large village forms part of the Khairigarh eatgte 
belonging to Rani Surat Kunwar. It lies in latitude 28° 4” 
N. and longitude 81°8’ E., on the road from Dhaurahra to 
Nighasan, at a distance of some six miles from the former and 16 
miles from the tahsil headquarters. It is built on the high bank 
of the Sukhni, midway betwoen the Chauka and Kanriala rivers. 
It isa fine and well-populated village with an area of 4,399 
acres, assessed at Rs, 4,400. The soi] is in places uneven, but the 
bulk of it is of a good quality. Beside the main site, there are 
Aumerous hamlets, with s total population ab the last census of 
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4,084 persons, of whom 474 were Musalmans, while Kurmis, 
Chamars and other low caste Hindus constitute the bulk of the 
remainder. Kafara possesses a cattle-ponnd, dating from 1892,an 
upper primary school and a bezar known as Bikramganj, in 
which markets are held twice a week. To the west of the 
village site on the edge of a jhil stands the temple of Lilanath 
Mahadeo, with a masonry tank adjoining it. The place is of great 
local sanctity and a large fair is held here annually in Baisakh, 





KAIMAHBHRA, Pargana Kuen, Zahsil LAKHIMPUR. 

A large villago on the western borders of the pargana, in 
latitude 27° 67’ noth and Jongitude 80° 38’ east, on the road. 
from Lakhimpur to Muhamdi and Shahjabanpur, at a distance 
of about nine miles west from the district headquarters. It lies 
close to the Pharduhan station and is connected with the railway 
by a small road, which continues south to Kondhi ou the road 
from Lakhimpur to Mitaulj and Aurangabad. The river 
Jamwari forms the western boundary of the village; which is 
well situated in the midst of mango groves, which swarm with 
monkeys. Kaimahra is the headquartera of the estate of that 
name, which is now undor the management of the Court of Warde, 
the owner being Rani Dayawant Kunwar, widow of Raja 
Narpat Singh, one of the Chauhans, There is « primary school 
and a cattle-pound here. To tho east of the village is a large 
artificial tank, and there ary seven Hindu temples and two 
mosques. The bazar is of some local importance and a consider- 
able sugar-refining industry is carried on, fourteen factories 
working at the prescot time. The population in 1901 numbered 
2,118 persons, of whom 444 were Musalmans. The place has 
grown considerably of late years, Thc Junds of the village cover 
1,544 acres, but the cultivated area is comparatively small on 
account of the oxtent of the groves to the north and east ; on the 
west of the sife there is a good expawe of stiff loam. The 
revenue of the village is assessed at Re. 2,118. 





KASTA, Pargana Kasra, Tahsit Mumamos. 
The amall village which gives ite name to the pargane is a 
decayed place standing in latitude 27° 51’ north and longitads 
18x. 
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80° 82/ east, at the junction of the roads from Lakhimpur to 
Aurangabad and from Gola to Sitapur, some five miles cast of 
Mitanli and 16 miles from tho district headquarters. It lies 
between the Sarayan on the east and its tributary, the Purai, on 
the wert. The population mainly resides in a central site 
containing some 250 houses, and at the last census numbered 
1,878 souls, of whom 893 wore Musalmans, whilo the majority of 
the remainder are Chamars. It contains an upper primary 
school and a bazar, in which markets are held twice a week. 
The village has an aroa of 1,983 acres, assessed at Rs. 1,600 and 
held in talugdari tenure by Raja Ali Muhammad Khan of 
Mahmudabad in Sitapur. The soil is poor and sandy towards 
the Sarayan and means of irrigation aro deficient ; to the woat 
and south there is a good deal of jungle. 





KASTA Pargana, Tahsil Monamo01. 

This small pargana occupies the south-castern corner of tho 
taheil, lying to the south of Haidarabad between the Kathna 
river on the west, which separates it from Aurangabad, and the 
Sarayau on the east and north-east, this river forming the tahsil 
boundary and dividing Kasta from the parganas of Paila and 
Khori. To the south lics the Sitapur district, The tract 
is a poor one, but greatly suporior to Aurangabad. In the 
wost along the Kathna ix a belt of donse sf] forest as far 
south as Mitauli, and in fact the whole of the tract north 
of the road from Mitanli to Kasta has been but partially 
reclaimed. In the north the land lies low, and the water 
level is high: there is much poor swampy country, in which 
wild animals from the neighbouring jungles do great damage 
to the crops. The southorn half is more open, though there 
are wide tracts of dhak jungle. The soi] is generally a firm 
loam except in the depressione where the drainage is deficient ; 
but the subsoil is sandy throughout. One long drainage 
channel ruus through the centre of the pargana from Khamaria 
southwards, and on the southern border it is joined by 
another which rises near Abgaon; the two are known further 
down as the Purai, which joins the Sarayan near Sitapur. In 
wet years much flooding occurs along their courses. The 
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Sarayan in the north of the pargana flows near the surface level, 
but before it leaves the district has cut for itself a fairly deep 
channel. The villages along the Kathna are more or less 
precarious physically, but they all belong to wealthy landowners, 

The total arca of Kasta is 59,440 acres or 92:87 square miles, 
The oultivated proportion is low, being at the first regular settle- 
ment only 46 per cent., although the subsequent development has 
been considerable. For the twelve years ending with 1895 the 
average cultivation was 29,218 scres, while in 1904 no Jess than 
$8,124 sores or 55 per cent, was under the plough, and 6,151 acres 
bore a double crop. The culturable area comprised 22,561 acres 
including 1,893 acres of grove land ; this a very high proportion, 
but most of it consists of jungle which has never been cleared. 
The remaining 3,749 acres were classed as barren, but the cultur- 
able area was only 154 acres, the rest being under water or 
occupied by roads and buildings. Tho irrigated area is always 
rather small: wells form the chief source of supply, and in the 
north they are worked with levers, while furthor south they are 
deeper and more durable, The areas sown in the rabi and kharif 
harvests are approximately equal. In the former the chief staples 
are gram, wheat and barley, and in the latter rice, followed by 
pulses and sugarcane. The last is extensively grown and is the 
most valuable staple of the pargana. 

The holdings are large and the cultivation generally back- 
ward; except in the Kurmi villages in the sonth, rents are 
mainly paid in kind and only the better soils are held at cash 
rates, The latier averaged Rs. 5°99 at the last seltlement, 
with Rs. 6-31 for low caste and Rs, 5-18 for high caste tenants, 
Kurmis, who are the most numorous, paid Re. 675, while next 
come Brahmans with Re. 5-88. The jungle tracts of the north are 
mainly inhabited by Ahirs, Gaddis and inferior cultivators, 
The revenue at the summary assesament was Re. 22,401, but at 
the regular settlement it was raised to Re. 87,806. The present 
final demand is Rs. 49,225 gross and Rs. 49,186 net, the difference 
being the nominal sssesement on revenue-frea land. The enhance- 
ment on the former assessment amounis to 28 per cent. 

The population is sparse, owing to the large amount of forest 
lend still unoccupied. In 1881 the total was $1,671, rising to 
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86,028 at the following consux. In 1901 the pargana contained 
86,764 inhabitants, with an average deusity of 395 persons to the 
square mile. Classified aveording to rehgions there were 33,778 
Hindus, 3,018 Mu-almans and three Sikhs. The only place of 
any sizo in the pargana iy Mitauli, a former stronghold of the 
Ahbans. Kasta isa village of no importance, and eo ia Abgaon, 
which once gave its name to 4 separate pargene. Means of oom- 
xounicstion are provided by two roads, one leading from Bitapur 
to Kasta and Gola, and tho other running from Lakhimpur 
through Kasta and Mitauli to Aurangabad. 

Up tothe mutiny the whole pargana was held by Raja Lone 
Singh of Mitanli, Lut was afterwards confiscated and bestowed 
on several grantee-, mainly Europeans who afterwards sold it. 
There are now altogether 73 villages, divided into 77 mahals, 
including five jungle grants, and of these all save nine are owned 
by taluqdars, one is held in single end three in joint zamindari, 
and the 10. in pattidari tenure. No fower than 64 whole villages 
and one mahal are the property of the Khanzada Raja of Mah- 
moudebad in Sitapur; Daravagar and one mahal belong to the 
Khattri taluqdar of Muiz-ud-dinpur, and one mahal of Udaipur to 
the Bais taluqdar of Kanhmau, also in the Sitapur district, The 
others mo owned by Biahmans, Kayasths, Khattris, Panwars 
aud Sombansis. 

KHAIRIGARH, Pargana Kuarniearn, Tahsil 
Niewasar. 

The place which gives its name to the pargana is a village 
of little importance, lying in latitude 28° 21’ north and longitude 
80° 51’ east, on the left bank of the Sarju river, at a distance of 
five miles north-west of Singahi, with which it is connected by 
& poor road, and eleven mile; from Nighasan. Another road 
leads south-west, crossing the Sarjn by a ferry, and thence by 
way of Bahmanpur and Dariabad to Lakhimpur. To the west 
and north of the village lies the reserved forest. The village 
lands are 1,492 acres in extent, the southern portion being 
tarai, and the rest a high-lying stretch of light coil in which fair 
crops of maize are grown. The revenue is Rs. 425 and the pro- 
prietor is the Rani of Khairigarb, who resides at Bingahi. The 
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village had a population of 1,361 persons at the last census, 
including 341 Musalmans and a number of Kahars. 

The place chiefly derives its interest from the old fort, 
known as Qila Ghori Shah, whose ruins stand tome three miles off 
to the west, This stronghold, which tradition asigns to Shahab- 
ud-din Ghori, was probably built by Firoz Shah, and in Akbar’s 
day was considered one of the Lest in Ilindostan. The structure 
was of burnt brick on foundations of huge kankar blocks, but 
little now remains visible. Outside the fort, lying about in the 
jungle, arc fragments of ancient Hinda sculptures, and similar 
carved stones have been used in the construction of the shrine 
of Pir Saadat Ali, a saint in whose honour a fair is held annually 
in March. On tho site of tho fort is a forest Iungalow. About 
two miles north-west of the fort there atood till 1885, when it was 
removod to the Lucknow museum, a life-size stone figure of a horse 
of rude workmanship, with a fragmontary insoription of Samudra 
Gupta incised on the neck. It was probably used for sacrificial 
purposes, but nothing else is known of its history, save that it 
points to un oarlier civilization in Khairigarh than that of the 
Musalmans. 

KHAIRIGARH Purgunu, Tuhsil Niawasan. 

This large pargana occupies the northorn portion of the dis- 
trict between the Sarju river on the south and the Mohan on the 
north. To the east the boundary is the Kauriala river, which 
like the Mohan separates the pargane from Nepal territory. 
On the west beyond the Sarju lies pargana Palia, while above 
this the boundary marches with Nepal. Khairigarh is the largest 
pargana of the district and has an area of 425 square miles. Of 
this nearly two-thirds are occupied by Government forest, which 
extends south as far as Khairigarh. The remaining portion of 
the pargana consists of stretches of open country between the 
Sarju to the south, the Mohen to the north and the Kauriala to 
the east. Along all these rivers there is a broad fringe of jungle, 
while the open central block is divided by a small stroam called 
the Jauraha nala, which brings down the drainage from the 
forest. North of this nalais a fairly even tract of good productive 
lend known as the Kunawat. To the south the land lies higher, 
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except in the Sarju tarai, and the soil is not 20 stiff. Along the 
Keauriala there is an usual alluvial loam, while the soil of the 
jungle clearings is for the most part poor and gritty. There is 
practically no irrigation in the pargana, The banks of the 
Mohan river are precipitous and their height renders it impos- 
sible to use the water for the fields. Theold bank of the Sarju 
is also about 30 feet above the level of tho river. The tract 
known as Haveli, in the neighbourhood of Singahi, south of the 
Jauraha, is perhaps tho best part of tho pargana and the cultiva- 
tion is better here than olsowhere. Generally, however, it is 
careless in the extreme, as tho tenants pay more attention to 
grazing than to agriculturo, and over one-third is tilled by non- 
residents. The holdings, too, are vory large, averaging 7-6 
acros—a higher figure than in any other part of the district, All 
the villages along the Kauriala and Sarju aro liable to flooding 
and are consoquently precarious. Many others come under the 
same category by reason of their proximity to tho forest, which 
not only renders them very unhealthy, but also exposes them to 
the ravages of innumerable wild animals. All belong, however, 
to one large ertate, and thereforo require no particular attention. 

The area which lies outside the reserved forests is 117,853 
sores or 184 square miles. The proportion cultivated has at all 
times been low; at the first regular aettlement it amounted to 36 
per cent., and tho subsequent increase has beon but small. In 
1904 the area under the plough was 46,857 acres or 39 per cent. 
As much as 59,636 acres wore returned as culturable, including 
988 acres of grove land ; there is a considerable amount of fallow, 
resulting from the fluctuating nature of the cultivation, but most 
of such land is forest or open waste, which hes never been 
reclaimed. The barren area was 11,360 acres, but only 56 acres 
are classed as absolutely unculturable, the reat being either under 
water or taken up by sites and roads. The kharif is by far the 
more important harvest, covering nearly double the area sown in 
the rabi, while some 25 per cent. of the cultivation bears a 
double crop. Rice is the chief staple, and fine crops of jarkan 
are raised in the Kunawat; there is a large area of maise in the 
Haveli, and kodon is the only other kharif crop grown to any 
extent. In the rabi barley and wheat hold an almost equal 
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position, the rest of the harvest being taken up by gram and 
peas, 

The chief cultivating castes are Ahirs, Kurmis, Gadariyas 
and Tharus. Tho last are chiefly found in the forest tract, 
where they alono can endure the deadly climate; they arc, how- 
ever, very independent, and on the least provocation migrate to 
Nepal. Rents are almost wholly paid in cash, and run very low. 
At the last setiloment the gencral averago was Re. 1-9 per acre, 
and very little privilege is accorded to the highor castes. 
Muraos paid Ra. 2°5 and Kurmis Rs, 2:3; but tho average rate 
in all other cases was approximately ogual. The revenue domend 
at the summary assessment was Rs. 17,386, and this was 
raisod to Rs, 23,439 at the regular sottlomont. At tho last 
revision a considerable enhancement was takon, tho final demand 
being Ra. $1,430, or 85 per cont. more than the old rovonuo, 

The population of the pargana at the census of 1881 num~ 
berod $9,444 souls, and has remained practically stalionary over 
since, In 1891 tho total had fallon to 39,361; but ten years later 
had risen again Lo 39,747 persons, of whom 20,836 wero males 
and 18,911 females. Classified by religions, thore were 38,886 
Hindus, 5,842 Musalmans, chicfly of the Banjara casto, and 19 
others, Christians and Aryas. Tho only place of any size in the 
pargans is Singahi, which is separatoly described, us also are the 
large agricultural villages of Singha Kalan and Banbirpur, and 
the pargana capital, a place of rome antiquity, but now a more 
village. Means of communication are naturally very poor. 
Through tho forest runs the branch railway from Mailani to the 
timber depdts of Dudhwa, Sonaripur, and Chandan Chauki ; but 
is only open for a few months in tho year. A road rune from 
Nighasan to Singahi and Banbirpur, whence two branches lead to 
the Halauna and Kakraula ferries ovor the Mohan and ro to 
Nepal territory. Tho Jauraha ie bridged at Motipur, two miles 
from Singahi. Another ruad runs from Singehi to Khairigarh 
and from there to the Sirsi ferry on the Chauka and Lakhimpur. 
The forests contain a number of fair departmental roads, but 
chese are not all available for ordinary traffic. 

The pargana, excluding the forest, contains 60 villages, all 
of which are owned by the Surajbansi Rani of Khairigarh, who 
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resides at Singahi. Three villages are subsettled with the 
descendants of the former proprietors. 

The name is said to be derived from the khair jungle, which 
existed here in great quantities, The pargana formerly extended 
beyond the Kauriala and included, besides Haveli and Kunawat, 
the tracta on either sido of the Jauraha stream, the following 
townships: Bardia, which included most of the prevent Govern- 
ment forest, Manjhra, cast of Haveli, Dharmanpur and Bhartha- 
par, across the Kauriala and now lwlonging partly to Nepal and 
partly to the Bahraich district. Tho two last were given to 
Dhaurabra in 1817, and subsequontly handed over to the Nepal 
Government. 

The early history of the pargana in lost in obscurity. It has 
been for many centuries, and prubably at all timos, the same huge 
forest that it now appears. The great fort of Khairigarh has 
been ascribed to the work of soveral monarchs, from Shahab-ud- 
din Ghori to Firox Shah. In the Ain-i-Akbari it is described as 
one of the best forts in India, and thore it ix further stated that 
there wore five other brick-built forts in the pargana, erocted to 
form a defence io the ompire against the wild tribes of the north, 
At that time the pargana was held by Bachhils, Bisons, Bais and 
Kurmis. Tho Bachhils were of course tho same as those who 
held Kamp and Barwar, while the Bisens were the conquerors of 
the Dhaurshra Pasis, Reference is made to a rising in Kundan-~ 
pur near Khairigarh during the reign of Akbar by one Ahbaran, 
an Ahir, and an expedition was scnt against him. 

At a later datc, probably in the reign of Jahangir, Khairi- 
yarh was seized by the Banjarax, who, it is said, had accompa~ 
nied the Jangres in their victorious campaign against the 
Bachhils, They held the tract for a long period. About the 
beginning of the nineteenth century their leader was Reo Ram 
Singh, a notorious freebooter who imposed dues even on his own 
clansmen, whenever they crosrod into his dominions. Civil war 
ensued and Ram Singh was defeated in a pitched battle by 
Sangha Naik. In 1801 Khairigarh was ceded to the British, and 
in 1809 Ram Singh bad to be reduced, as he was still carrying 
on his old practices and had extended his operations to Mundia- 
ghat in Pilibhit. He wes then taken to Bareilly, where he died, 
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For four years the pargana was held on lease by Capisin 
Hearney, who rosided here till the outhieak of war with Nepal. 
In 1816 Khairigarh was restored to Oudh, and the Bonjara 
leaders, Naik Madho Singh and Gandn Singh, resumed their old 
position. Thon camo the Suajhausi-, who-e histury has been 
given in the preceding chapler. In 1821 Raja Ganga Sah 
acquired Kauchanpur, and in 1830 he attacked and defeated the 
Banjaras, The latter lnid their ca-o bofore the Oudh Govern- 
mont, and in 1841 reovvered their land» for a short time, Tho 
ehakladar’s troop, however, could not stand the climate and 
after a miserable sojourn ut Newalkhar, tho few survivors 
retirod, leaving the hillmen in pos-o-sion. The Banjaras thenoe~ 
forth disappeared, and the propieiary right of the Surajbansis 
was established both in 1856 and after the mutiny. 





KHAROHIA, Pargana Ditavruna, Tohsil Nianasan. 

This village lies in latitude 27° 59 vorth ond longitude 
81° 3° east, on the north sido of tho road from Lakhimpur to 
Dhaurahra, at a distance of three miles west of tho latter. The 
village lands are extensive; they lie on both rides of tho road 
and stretch westwards the Chauka. It covers 2,700 acres, and 
the greator portion consists of loam soil with a large rice basin, 
Tho population in 1901 numbered 2,199 souls, of whom a small 
proportion are Musalinan<. Lochs aro the prevailing ITindu caste, 
There aro many small hamlets, but the buik of tho inhabitants 
reside in the central site. The village is asreed at Ls. 1,750, 
and forms part of the ostate of Rani Surat Kanwar of Khairigarh, 





KHERI, Pargana Kireat, Tohsil Lakuimrur, 

The place which gives iia name to the pargana and the 
district is a small town of little importance, lying three miles 
south of the headquarters at Lekhimrur, in latitude 27° 54’ north 
and longitude 80° 48’ cast, on the uumetallod rond from Lakhim- 
pur to Bahramghat. Clove to the town on the west runs the 
Lucknow, Sitapur and Bareilly State Railway, with a station about 
half a mile distant from the muin site. The population of Kheri 
in 1881 numbered 5,996 souls; the subsequent increase has been 
but small, for in 1901 there were 6,223 inhabitants, of whom 2,414 
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were Hindus, 8,800 Musalmans, chiefly Julahas and Qassabs, and 
nine of other religions. Kheri possesses a post-office, a middle 
vernacular school and an opium godown. Markots are held daily, 
but those on Wednosday and Saturday are the most important. 
Tho chief mannfactures of the place are fireworks and tazias 
There are in the town numbers of temples, imambaras and mosques, 
one of which is said to have been built by Aurangzeb. A small 
fair is held annually on the Ramlila festival. The place is of 
considerable autiquity, but its history is almost unknown. At one 
time it was held by the Saiyids of Barwar, onc of whom, Saiyid 
Khurd, was buriod here; his tomb ia the finest building in the 
placo, being constructed of huge blocks of kankar; it bears an 
inscription with the date 970 A.IZ. With the fall of the Ssiyids the 
place came into the hands of tho Janwar Chaudhris, whoso 
Chauhan successors hold almost the whole pargana. 

Kheri has been administered under Act XX of 18656 sinco 
February, 1876. In 1903 there wore 1,102 houses in the town, of 
which 603 were assossed to taxation. Tho income from the honso- 
tax was Rs. 557, giving an incidence of Re. 1-1-9 per assessed 
honse and Re. 0-1-5 por hoad of population. The total receipta, 
including a balanco of Rs, 407 from the preceding year, were 
Re. 1,023. Tho oxpenditure was Rs, 819, and was devoted to the 
usual heads: yolice, Rs, 342; consorvancy, Rs. 144, and local 
improvements, Rs, 300. ‘The remainder went for the cost of 
evilection and other minor charges, 





KHERI Pergaena, Tahsit Lakumpur. 

‘This large pargana is the best in the districs and consists of 
the eastern portion of tho tract lying between the Ul river on the 
north and the Situpur district on the south. To the west lie 
Paila and Kasia, and to tho north and east Srinagar, @ large por- 
tion of which was formerly included in Kheri. Besides the Ul 
there are sevoral other rivers. The chief of thoso is the Sarayan, 
which flows along the Kasta border, aud is joined by the Jamwari 
stream which rises in Paila and separates from the rest of the 
pargana the old mahal of Basara, which was united to Kheri in 
1869. In the east is the Kewani, which has its source in a siring 
of jhils in the centre of the pargana and thence flows south-east 
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into the Sitapur district. The bulk of the pargana is a high-lying 
plateau with a good light loam soil, requiring little irrigation and 
producing excellent crops. Towards the Ul the land riscs slightly 
and the soil is lighter, till the Jevel suddenly drops into the tarai, 
which is of a very poor character. There is another siretch of 
tara’, but of a far superior character, along the Kewani, separated 
from the lowlands of the Ul by a promontory of high land running 
south-east from the main platoau. The level of the uplands is only 
broken by the depressions in which the Kewani originates. The 
chief of these jhils are at Gumehini, Dhusru, Mahmudabad and 
Keshopur. Occasionally the overflow fiom theso lakes spreads ovor 
a considerable area, but in ordinary ycars they are vory valuable 
for irrigation purposcs and contribute largely to tho prosperity of 
the pargana, The level sinks slightly towards the wost, and in 
the noighbourhood of the streams the sail is often poor and broken. 
The precarious villages are fow in numbor and all of thom, 
with the exception of Bilwa on the Jamwari, belong lo large 
estates, 

The standard of cultivation is generally higher than in the 
rest of the district and the proportion of tho land cultivated has at 
all times been large. Tho total aroa of the pargana is 121,412 
nores or 189 square miles. At the first regular settlement as much 
as 62 per cont. of this was cultivated, a very much higher pro- 
portion than in any other part of thedistrict, During the currency 
of tho settlement there was a slight inorcase, but the developmont 
has boen much more rapid since the last assessment. In 1904 the 
area under the plough was 87,607 acres or over 71 per cent., while 
18,828 acres bore a double crop. The proportion of culturable 
land is low for this district, the total being 21,51S acres; this, 
however, includes 6,455 acres under groves, and the bulk of the 
remainder consists of fallow. Of tho barren area, which amounts 
to 12,287 acres in all, more than half is ocoupied by roads and 
buildings, and sll the rest save 680 acres of unculturable land is 
under water. Means of irrigation aro fairly plentiful, as the 
tanks are extensively used and earthen wells can be made in most 
places, except near the top of the high bank where the subsoil is 
toosandy, The kharif harvest covers a much larger area than 
the rabi, the chief staples being rice, sugarcane, kodon and the 
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pulses. In the rabi wheat and gram take the lead, while a large 
amount «f bailey is raised in the lighter soils. 

Of the different castes of enltivators Kurmis are by far the 
Most numerous, amounting to about one-third of the whole tenant 
population. Next to them como Brahmans, Chamars, Pasis, 
Mugalmans and Ahirs, Rents are muinly paid in cash, and at the 
last sottiement the ayorago rato war Ra. 4:95 per aero, ranging from 
Tis, 6°91 in the case of Mnruos und Rs. 4-4 for high caste tonants 
genorally. Kurmis paid on an averngo rate of Rs. 5:8. The 
revonue af tho pargana at the summary settlement was Rs, 79,424 
and at the rogular assossment ib wax rained to Rs, 1,21,037, The 
present final demand stands at Rs. 1,51,609, representing an 
enhancoment of 19 per cent. ‘The net sum payable is Re. 1,48,563, 
the difforence boing the nominal demand for revenuo-free lands, 
which cover 347 acres, 

The population of tho pargana in 1881 numbored 107,668 
souls, and at the following consus rose to 118,391. In 1901 the 
tract contained 124,040 inhabitants, of whom 23,151 were 
Mualmans. Tho avorage dennity was 652 to the square mile, 
which is mach greater than in other parts of the district. Besides 
tho lowns of Lukhimpur and Khievi, there are several large vil- 
Jagos, the most impuriant of which aie Ocl and Kaimahra, 
the headquarters of two gieat taluqas. Means of communication 
are distinctly good. Tho iailway runs through the pargana and has 
four stations, at Ocl, Kheri, Lakhimpur and Phardaban. Good 
roads lead from Laklimpur in every direction and the cross roads 
from Kheri and Ocl give easy acces to all parts. Lakhimpur is 
the chicf market and tho only industrial contre, with the possible 
exception of Amirtaganj in the oxtreme east, whore there is a 
large setiloment of weavers, and Oecel, where the manufacture of 
brass vessels is carriod on. 

In early days Kberi was Jeld by tho Bisens, who were 
probably connected with the great Manjhauli family who owned 
Dhaurahra during tho 17th and 18th centuries. It afterwards was 
included in the vast possession of the Saiyids of Barwar, and 
after their fall the Chauhans gradually rose to power, allhough 
they were for a long time checked by the spreading dominion of 
the Gaurs in the north of Sitapur. Since 1780; when the Chauhans 
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obtained a large number of villages on lease, the history of the 
pargana has been practically identical with that of the three 
families of Oel, Knimahra and Mahewn, which has heen already 
given in the preceding chapters. At the present time the pargana 
contains 194 villages, of which no less than 173 are owned by 
Chauhans, while eleven are held hy Kayasths, five by Brahmans, 
two by Sheikha, one each by Saiyids and Khattrir, and one by 
Government. The villages are divided into 271 mahals, of which 
169 are held in taluqdari, 50 single and 40 in joint vamindari, 
nine in pattidari, and theo in bhaiyachara tenme. The Raja of 
Ocl owns 74 villages and ten mabhals ; the Raja of Mahewa 40 
villages and six mahals; and the Rani of Kaimabra 34 villages 
and five mahals, The Saiyids of Khori, who are descended fiom 
Saiyid Khurd, an immigrant fiom Arabia, who held 22 villages in 
jagir and died in 1668, being buried at Kleii, now own but a 
single village, though they have subordinate rigiits in several others. 
The Kayasths aro the descondants of the old pargana qanungos, 





KUKRA, Pargana Koxra Marwan, Tahsil Laknimpor, 

This village, which with Mailani givos its namo {o a pargana, 
lies in latitude 28° 12’ north and longitude 80° 27° cast, at the 
janction of the roads from Gola to Bhira and from Lakhimpur to 
Pilibhit, at a distance of eight miles from Gola and ten miles 
south-east of Mailani. The railway station lies throo miles to the 
south-weat of the village, in the middle of the jungle. The 
population of Kukia at the last consu» was 1,395 persons, more 
than half of whom are Mouralmans, The village lands, which 
border on tho forest to the north-east andl north-west, cover 2,629 
sores, and consist for the most part of lowlying rice fields, which 
bear good crops in favourable yoara. They are held in zamindari 
tenure by some of the Musalman Ahbans and are assessed at 
Re. 950. There is a small aided school hero and a bezar in which 
markets are held twice weekly. The post-office is at tho railway 
station. : 

Kukra was for centuries held by the Musalman Ahbans, 
During the first half of the nineteenth century the owner was Ali 
Bakbsh Khan, who built here small brick fort. At the gate of 
the family burying-ground there is a flat tomb, that of Ali 


Bakhsh Khan’s father, who killed his brother in order to gain the 
estate, and who was buried in this place, so that all might show 
their horror for the crime by trampling on hisgrave. “Ali Bakbsh 
Khan himsclf murdered four surveyors who had been sent by the 
chakladar to measure the village lands: his proporty was confis- 
cated and he himsolf was outlawed and afterwards murdered. 
‘The estate was then mortgaged to Raja Lone Singh of Mitauli, 
who built a fort hore and is said to have buried three elephant- 
loads of gold mobars here after the capture of Mitauli in 1858. 
The town and surrounding villages belong to the Ahban family, 
now represented by Abdul Ghani and Abdur Rahman Khan. 





KUKRA MAIBLANI Pargana, Taheil axmarunr. 

This is the westernmost pargana of the talsil, lying to the 
west of the Ul rivor, which separates it from Bhur, and extend- 
ing to the Kathna, which in the north separatos this district from 
Shahjuhanpur and in the south forms the boundary of the Atwa 
Piparia pargana ‘of the Muhamdi tahail. To the south lie the 
parganas of Haidarabad and Pails, Tho bulk of the pargana 
connists of forests in the shapo of large grants held by private 
zamindars and also the reiorved forests of the Bhira range. The 
whole of the north of the pargana comos under this description, 
with the oxception of @ small cloaring round Mailani, Forests 
also extend down both flanks, along the Kathna on the west 
and the Ul on the east. A thick bolt of forest, too, runs down 
the centro, on tho slope separating the highlands on the weat 
from the low basin round Kukra, and then takes a turn to the 
south-east, joins the forosts on the Ul, thus completely enveloping 
the Kukra tract. The cultivated portion of the pargana, with the 
exception of the small area round Mailani, consisis of two blocks. 
Ono of these is made up of 25 villages round Sansarpur in the 
south, in which the land lies high, the soil being a consistent 
loam similar to that of Haidarabad, though somewhat inferior 
in quality. The other is the lowlying portion round Kukra, a 
vory damp tract in which trees will not grow and in wet seasons 
liable to waterlogging. It consists of a series of depressions 
in which the soil is chiefly clay, divided by ridges of higher 
and inferior land. It was actually at one time a Jake, but 
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the water was drawn away into the Barauncha, one of the 
branches of the UL Round Mailani and in tho forest grants 
the soil is a mean between that of the two southorn circlos, but 
in many places it is vory poor and gritty. The whole of the 
pargana is of a most precarious nature, owing to its exposure in 
all paris to the ravages of wild animals, except in the case 
of somo of tho Sansarpur villages. The land is mostly held by 
wealthy grantees, and conrequently only the detached village of 
Kharota to the north of Sansarpnr requires cxpecial attoution. 
Shortly after the mutiny a largo proportion of the forests, 
amounting to 126 rquaro miles, was inde over to various perrona 
under tho waste land rnles; but as they all failed to comply with 
the conditions of the grant tho land was resumed and transferred. 
to the Forest Departuuent, Excluding the reserved portion, the 
area of the pargana in 1904 amounted to 66,796 acres or 104 
square milea, tho total area being about 177 square miles. The 
cultivated area has at aj] times been small and tho standard of 
husbandry is very low, except in a few of the Sansarpur villages, 
The holdings are overywhere large, and much of the land is in 
the hands of non-resident tenants, as by reason of the general 
unhealthiness of tho tract it is very difficult to sceure cultivators. 
At the first regular settlement 30 per cont. of the land was under 
the plough ; but this was exclusive of the grant villages which were 
aftorwards resumed, At the last scttlement a considerable decline 
was observed and for the 15 years ending in 1900 the average 
cultivation was only 17,850 acres or 26 per cont, By 1904 the 
pargena had recovered fiom the period of dopression and as much 
as 22,446 acres or over 33 per cent. was under the plough, Of 
the romainder, 40,412 acres were classed as cultnurable and 3,938 
acres as barren. The former included 376 acres undor groves and 
5,657 acres of fallow, the rest being mainly forest land. Of the 
barren area, only 148 acres were classed as actually unculturable, 
most of the area coming under this desoription being occupied by 
sites and roads or covered by water. ‘The kharif harvest usually 
covers a clightly larger arca than the rabi, and about 20 per cent. 
bears a crop. The chief staples are rice, sugarcane and the pulses 
in the kharif, and wheat and gram in the rabi. The bulk ‘of the 
tlee cultivation lies in the Kukra tract, while wheat and sugarcane 
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are the main products of the Sansarpur circle, in which there are 
many Kunis. There is very litile irrigation, as none is needed 
except in the higher villagos, where unprotected wells can be 
made without difficulty. 

The chief cultivating casics aro Kurmis, Ahirs, Pasis, Brah- 
mans and Musalmans. Tho bulk of the land is held on grain 
rents and money payiments are only taken in the case of the better 
soils. The average cash rato at the last nettlement was Rs. 3-7 
per acre, and practically no difference was obverved in tho onse ot’ 
various castes, the rute for Brahmans being equivalent to the geneyal 
avorage and that for Kurmis slightly higher. The revenuo 
demand at the summary setiloment was Ke, 8,713 and at the 
regular assessment this was raised to Rs, 9432, Tho presont 
final de nani! represents a Inge enancement, as the’ total stands 
at Rs, 23,487, or 123 por cent. more than the old revenue, the 
result of the recont development of this tract. 

The population of the pargana nt the consus of 1881 was 
14,641, rising to 21,747 ot tho following census. At the last 
enumeration of 1901 the pargana contained 23,037 inhabitants, of 
whom 20,029 were Hindus, 2,977 Musalmans and 81 Christians 
and others. The only places of any size oc importance are Kukra, 
Bansarpur and Mailani. Means of communication are fair, as the 
pargana is traversed by the railway, on which there are stations at 
Kukra and Mailani; from the latter place a branc line leads 
to Bhiia and Sonaripur, and a steam tramway runs south-woys 
to Pawayan. Through Kukra and Mailani runs the road from 
Lakhimpur to Pilibhit; this is erossod by « similar road from 
Gola to Bhire and Paila, while the sonthern portion of the pargana 
is traversed by the road from Cola to Khnutar. All there roads 
are very diffienlt during the rains, whon tho railway provides 
practically the sole means of communication with the outer world, 

In former days the pargana was ineluded in Bhurwara and 
was held by the Ahbans. The jungles of this tract have been for 
esnturies the rofuge of dacoits and rebels from Oudh and Robil- 
KEhand, and both the Albans and the Katehriya chieftains of 
Khutar, when pressed by Government authorities, used to retire 
to the impenetrable foresta and thence harry their neighbours, 
Such action on the partof the Katehriyas resulted in the forfeiture 
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of their estates in 1840. The Ahbans lost their property ai annex- 
ation, but in many eases they subsequently recove-ed their villages 
after long and costly litigation. In one instance they attempted 
other means. The village of Roshannagar in the extreme south 
had beon purchased by a Musalman who was admitted as pro- 
prietor in 1856; the Ahbanson tho outbreak of the mutiny rose and 
Killed tho new owner and his followers, thereby destroying any 
rights they might sub-oquently have proved. A large portion of 
the pargana had been acquired by Raja Lone Singh of Mitauli, 
who obtained the loaso of the estate held by Ali Bakhsh Khan, 
whose property had beon seized on account of the murder of four 
government officials who had been sent to measure the lands of 
Kukra. This estate was confiscated with the rest of the Mitauli 
taluga and was afterwards distributed among several grantecs. 
The pargana now contains 51 villages, divided into 56 mahals; of 
the latter 15 are held by taluqdars, two by Govornment, 34 in 
single and four in joint zamindari, and the remaining one in 
pattidari tenure, Thore is no resident taluqdar; the Rani of 
Mahowa owns ton villages and one mahal, assessed at Ru. 6,635; 
the Raja of Oel two villages, Mailani and another; the Saiyid 
Rani of Shahpur has the single village of Narsinghpur; and Mr. 
L. D. Hearsey of Mamri one mahal. Ten other villages belong to 
Europeans, four being held by Mossrs. Carew & Co. of Rosa, The 
largest zamindare are the Musalman Ahbans of Kukra, who own 13 
villages. Sikhs, Brahmans, Goshains and others have small 
holdings, in no case of any importance. 





LAKHIMPOR, Pargana Kusgut, 7ohsil LAKHINPUR. 

Tho town of Lakhimpur, which contains the district headquar- 
ters, stands in latitude 27° 57’ north and longitude 80° 47’ east, 
in a picturesque situation on the high south bank of the Ul river. 
On the south-west of the town is the station on the Lucknow, Sita- 
pur and Bareilly State Railway, 28 miles by rail from Sitapur 
and &0 miles from Pilibhit. To the east and south-east is the civil 
station, which was laid out in 1860, and contains the bungalows 
of the European officials and residents, the oourt-bouses, church 
and gardens. The town itself is compaotly built and lies between 
the civil] lines and the road ped Nighasan. It contains four 
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bazars, the first of which was built in 1860 by Major Thurburn, 
then Deputy Commissionor, and called after his name, the money 
being raised by public subscription. The other bazars are also 
called after districl officors, having been orected during the 
administration of Colonels Murray, Cowie, and Harrison. Daily 
markets are held, bat those on Sunday ond Thursday in cach 
week are the mort important. A large export trade is carried on 
in sugar and grain, and the seles in Enropean and native fabrics 
are estimated to amount to over a lakh of rupees annually, The 
town has grown rapidly ninco its selection as the district hoad- 
quarters, In 1869 it had a population of only 1,654 persons ; in 
1881 the total had riven to 7,526, und ton years later to 8,023. 
At the last consus there were 10,110 inhabitants, excluding 1,164 
who resided within the town lands, but outside municipal limits, 
Hindus namberod 6,932, Muxalmans 3,013, Christians 99, 
while the 1emainiug 66 were composed of Aryas, Jains and 
Sikhs. 

The public buildings of Lakbhimpur compriso the distriot 
courts and offices, tho jail, tehsil, police-station, post-office, dis- 
penrary, the high school, and masonry saraé conatructed by the 
orders of Governmont in 1860. The other schools include the 
Dharam Sabha, an anglo-vornacular institution, and two piimary 
schools for hoys and girls aided by the municipality. There is a 
well-known temple of Sankate Debi, in whove honour a largo 
abremblage takes place annually in Asarh, at which considerable 
trado is carried on. The place stands high and is generally very 
healthy, epidemic dixcaseos being uncommon. 

Besides the railway, there arc numerous moans of communi- 
cation with the outside world, but the roads are only metallod 
within the limits of the town and for a short distance in its 
neighbourhood. Roads run from Lakhimpur to Nighasan on the 
north, with branches to Khairigarh and Dhaurahra; to Mailani 
and Pilibbit on the north-west; to Muhamdi on the west, the 
main road going parallel with the railway to Gola, and the 
sho.ter but inferior route running direct through Kaimahra; 
to Mitauli and Aurangabad on the south-west; to Oel and 
Sitapur on the south; and to Bahramghat and Bahraich on the 
south-east, 
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Lakhimpur has been administered as a municipality since 
1868. The income, which was formerly derived from octroi, haa 
been for many years obtained from a house-tax, supplemented by 
rents, bazar dues and other sourecs. The municipality ia in a 
flourishing condition with a large balance. Details of income and 
expenditure since 1891 will be found in the eppendix.* 





LAKHIMPUR ahsil. 

This tahsil ia the central subdivision of the district, lying to 
the south and west of the Chauka river which separates it from 
Nighasan. To the west is the Shahjahanpur district and the 
Muhamdi tahsil, and to the south lies Sitapur, The tahsil is 
made up of the parganas of Kheri, Paila and Kukra Mailani to the 
south of the Ul, and of Bhur and Srinagar between that river and 
the Chauka. All of these have been separately described in 
detail with an account of their physical characteristics, agricul- 
turo, revenue and landed proprietors. The area of the tabsil in 
1904 was 589,333 acres or somewhat over 920 square miles. 
This, however, excludes the large expanse of reserved forest in 
Kukra Mailani and the north-west of Bhur, which is known as 
the Bhira range and covers 49,924 acres or 148 square miles, 
80 that the total aroa of the tahsil is about 1,069 square miles, 
being after Nighasan about the largest in Oudh, 

The remaining portion is of very varying quality. All 
Kukra Mailani, except a small portion in the south-west, the 
greater part of Bhur, and Srinagar lie low and are subject to the 
influence of the Chauka and ite many tributaries. The southern 
parts of Bhar and Srinagar are higher and contain much stable 
cultivation. South of the Ul is the best Jand of the district, 
especially in pargana Kheri; the soil is a level loam of good 
quality, tilled by a good stamp of cultivators. In places there are 
some marked depressions, notably in the north of Paila and the 
centre of Kheri, but the precarious areas in these parganas are 
very small. 

‘The forest tract is administered under departmental agency, 
while the rest forms a revenue and criminal sub-division in the 
charge of s full-powered officer on the district staff. The 
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residence of the tahsildar is at Lakbimpur. The bonorary magis- 
trates at the present time aro Rajondra Bahadur Singh, who has 
third-class powers within the limits of the Lakhimpur manici- 
pality and police-cirele, and Muhammad Khalil-ullah Khan in the 
Bhira and Gola thanas. For civil purpo-es the tohsil is under 
the jurisdiction of the subordinate judge, and Muhammad Khalil- 
ullsh Khan is also an honorary munsif for pargans Bhur. For 
the purposes of police administration there are stations at 
Lakhimpur, Nimgaon, Phulhihar and Bhira, while the whole of 
Kukra Mailani and portions of Bhur and Paila are included 
in the Gola circle. A few villages of Paila also belong to 
Mitauli in the Muhamdi tahsil. 

Besidos the headquarters town of Lakhimpur and the small 
town of Kheri, there are but few places of any size or importance 
in the tabsil. The pargana capitals and the police-stations, as 
well as some of the larger villages such as Ocl, Baragaon, Ali- 
ganj, Kaimahra and 2 few others, have beon separately men- 
tioned, but they are merely agricultural places of little interost. 
The lists of achools, markets, fairs and post-offices will be found 
in the appendix. 

Means of communication are generally good in the parganas 
south of the Ul, but elsewhere are of o very inferior de-cription 
except during the dry portion of the year. Tho Lucknow- 
Sitapur and Bareilly State Railway traverses Kheri, Paila and 
Kukra and has stations at Ocl, Khori, Lakhimpur, Phardshan, 
Gola, Kukra and Maileni. From the last a branch line takes 
off to the north-cast leading to Bhira, Palia and Sonaripur, while 
south-west rons the steam tramway to Pawayan in Shahjahan- 
pur. With the oxception of a few miles in the neighbourhood 
of headquarters none of the roads aro metalled. The most 
important are those leading from Lakhimpur to Bahraich, Sita- 
pur, Aurangabad, Muhamdi, Gola, Pilibhit, Khairigarh, Nigha~ 
ean and Dhaurahra. The various cross road and branches are 
shown in tho map and havo boen mentioned in the reveral par- 
gana articles, The Ul and Chauka are crossed by a number of 
ferries, mainly under the contro} of the district board, and a 
list of these, both public and private, will be found in the 
appendix, ose st 
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The tahsil has undergono considerable alterations since 
annexation. Up to 1869 thu Lakhimpor or Huzur tahsil com- 
prised the parganas of Khori, Srinagar, Khairigarh, Dhaurahra, 
Firozabad and Paila. In that year a recon-titution of the whole 
district took place. The two parganas of Bhur and Aliganj were 
made into one, Karanpur was added to Paila, and Basara to 
Kheri. The Gola tahsil was abolished and that of Nighasan 
constituted for the first time. The population of the present 
tahsil at the first Oudh census of 1869 was 329,834; but this 
includes the figures for Nighasan, which at that time had not 
beon separated from Bhur. In 1881 the total number of inhab- 
itants was 830,707, and this rose at the following census to 365,622. 
Duiing the ensuing ten yoars the inovoase was extremely small, 
os in 1901 tho total population was 366,026, of whom 193,609 
wore males, showing an actual decreaso of 536, and 172,417 
females, or 940 more than at the previous cuumeration. Classi- 
fied according to religions, there were 312,409 indus, 53,289 
Musalmans, 212 Christians, 89 Aryas, 18 Sikhs and nine 
Jains, Of the various Hindu castes Kurmis occupy the foremost 
place numerically, being 49,734 persons in all, whilo next to them 
come Chamars with 48,749, and Pasis with 35,554. Other castes 
with over 20,000 representatives were Brahmans and Ahirs, while 
those with more than 10,000 wero Murao;, Kahars, Lodhs and 
Rajputs. The last numbered 11,174 souls; they are drawn from 
@ great variety of clans, the most numerous being Chauhans, 
Rathors, Bais, Bhadaurias, Sombansis and Tomars. Other strong 
casles are Gadariyas, Telis, Dhobis, Korix, Lunias, Bauias, 
Bharbhunjas and Nais. Of the Musalmans the Julahas are far 
the most numerous, having 12,533 represontatives, After them 
come converted Rajputs, mainly of the Chauhan, Janwar and 
Katehriya clans, Pathans, Behnas, Sheikhs, Nais, Darzis and 
Gaddis. 

The tahsil is almost wholly agricultural in character, and 
(according to the congus returns nearly 72 per cent. wore direotly 
dependent on the land, although this is a somewhat lower propor- 
tion than in the other sub-divisions of the district. A considerable 
percentage of the remaining population is, however, either indir- 
eotly connected with agriculture or resort to cultivation asa 
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subsidiary means of support. The chief industries are, as usual, the 
supply of articles of food and drink, while next come the manu- 
facture and sale of cotion fabrics, which is somewhat extensively 
practised in the villages of the Kheri pargana, There are also 
large numbers of cattle-Lbreedors and graziers and of workers in 
wood and other forest produce. Further, owing to the presence 
of the district hoadquarters, the commercial and professional 
populations are much better represented than in the other parts of 
the district, 
LODHAURI, Pargana and Tahsit NigHASAN. 

A village on the road from Nighasan to Palia, in latitude 
28° 15/ north and longitude 80° 50’ east, somo two miles wost of 
Nighasan. It is the largest village in the pargana, having an 
area of 10,253 acres and stretching from the river Sarju on the 
north-east to the Ghaghi nala which bounds it on the west, 
Beyond the Palia rond thore is a high-lying tract with good maize 
cultivation, but to the south of this the land lies low, being cut up 
by numerous nalas and covered with stretches of uncultivated 
jungle. The revenue is Rs. 4,800 and is paid by Raj 
Raghubar Singh, one of the Jangres, the plece boing formorly 
one of tho headquarters of the Bhur taluga. Lodhauri contained 
at the last consus a population of 3,711 persons, the bulk of whom 
sre Muraos. There is a small aided school hore, but nothing elso 
of any importance. 





MAGDAPUR, Purgana Macparur, Taheii Munamor. 

‘The capital of tho pargana is a small village lying in latitude 
27° 64’ north and longitude 80° 20’ east, on the unmetalled road 
from Aurangabad to Padaria on the road from Lakhimpur to 
Bhabjehanpur, It was probably selected as the capital on account 
of ite central situation, for it has no other claim to importance. 
Tradition states that it was founded by one Tula, s Gadariya, some 
800 years ago on the ruins of an ancient ‘village of Magdapur, 
There was 8 small fort herein Nawabi days, but all that remains 
area mound and grove which are nazul property. Three miles 
to the weat flows the river Gumti, and to the east are the jungles 
along the Kathna, The population at the last census numbered 
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708 souls, mainly Abirs and other agriculturists, with a fow 
Banias. There is a small school here and a bazar in which 
markets are bold twice s week. The village lands cover 810 
acres and consist for the most part of inferior bhur soil, although 
better than that of the village« along the Gumti to the west; to the 
east it improves, being a fair loam with good cultivation. Tho 
revenue is Rx. 550. The place is held in taluqdari tenure by the 
Saiyid family of Shahpur and gives its namo to an estate of 24 
villages. 





MAGDAPUR Pargana, Tahsii Muuamni, 

This is the xmalle-t pargana in the district, haying a total 
area of only 34,537 acres or 54 square miles, It forms tho 
central portion of the gxrehar or the tract between tho Gumti 
and Kathua rivors, boing bounded on the north by Atwa Piparia 
and on the south by Aurangabad. To the wert are Muhamdi 
and Pasgawan and to the cast Haidarabad. It is a pvor tract 
with much jungle, inferior soil, a sparse population and vory 
slender means of irrigation. In the wert along the Gumti there 
is a narrow strip of precarious turai; and this is sucecoded by 
a high belt of saudy bhur, some two miles and a half in breadth. 
There is a slight depression in the centro, avd further east is a 
strip of afl forest, some two or three miles wide, beyond which iy 
a low tract of swampy ground along the Kathna. In the best 
part of tho pargana tho soil ix a light and dry loam of small 
capability. Tho whole of tho tract is unhealthy and all vave a 
small portion is precarioury. Most of the villages, however, 
belong to taluqdar and rave in a few instances roquire no special 
ationtion. The worst arc Baghnu and Bastauli in the bhur 
tract, and Ghaffarnagar, Kamalpur, Kum)hi and Munda Muafi 
in the centro. 

Cultivation is naturally pour. The chief crops ure bajra, 
moth and ord in the kharif, and barley in the rabi. Leas 
sugarcane is grown here then in any other part of the tahsil, and 
rice and wheat exhibit a correspondingly low proportion. Icri- 
gation ic rarely obtainable, almost the only source of supply 
being = few earthen wells, and these are both difficult to con- 
struct and impossible to maintain. At the first regular settlement 
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18,054 acres or 52 per cent. of the whole was cultivated; but a 
great docline set in lator, as owing to the famine of 1897 and 
other canses large numbers of cultivators migrated, and the 
average area under the plough for the twelve years preceding tho 
last settlemont was only 17,910 acres or 61:8 per cent. Since that 
time there has been some improvement, for in 1904 tho oultiv- 
ated area was 21,094 acres or 61 por cent. The donlble-cropped 
arca in very small, amounting t» only 694 acres, while no more 
than 1,158 acres were irrigated. The calturable area, 11,906 aores 
in all, comprises 425 acros under groves, a considerable propor- 
tion of fallow and much jungle land which has never been 
reclaimed. Only 1,590 acres were returned as barren, 87 acres 
being actually unfit for cultivation, and tho rest eithor under 
wator or occupied by roads and buildings. From there figures 
it is clear that much of the so-called culturable area is of a vory 
poor description. 

Tents are mainly paid in kind and the cash rates are very 
low, being genorally the same as in Atwa Piparia, There are 
many Ahirs in the pargana, who devote themselves more to 
cattlo-breoding than to agrioultnre, and a fine stamp of bullock 
is reared in the pastures along the Kathua. The revenue demand 
at the summary settloment was Rs. 5,064. This was raised at the 
regular assessment to Rs. 15,544; but this proved too high and 
reductions wore subseqnently made from time to time, the 
ultimate demand being only Rs. 10,984. At the last settlement 
the final revenuc was sanctionod af Rs. 11,860, representing an 
enhancement of eight per cont. on the former demand. 

The population of the pargana at the first Oudh conaus of 
1869 was 9,949, This rose to 11,941 in 1881, but since that date 
successive enumerations have shown a constant decline, In 1891 
there were 11,602, and at the last census 10,720 inhabitants, 
giving an average density of only 198 to the square mile. 
Moasalmans sre somewhat more numerous than usual, amounting 
to 2,180 souls. The only place of any size is the Pathan eettle- 
ment of Amirnagar. Magdapur is an insignificant village, and 
there are no markets of any importance. Communications are 
fair, The pargans is traversed by the direct road from Lakhim- 


pur to Muhamdi, which is crossed near Amirnager by the road 
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from Aurangabad to Gola, joining the main road from Lakhim- 
pur and Gola to Muhamdi on the northern border. 

Magdapur was originally part of the great pargena of 
Barwar Anjana. In early days it was hold by the Bachhils, 
who gavo place to tho faiyids of Barwar, and then to Ubad-ullah 
Khan of Muhamdi. In 1786 Mansu Ram, the chakladar, 
restorod the old zamindars, who held thoir villages for nearly 
seventy years. In 1851, howover, Raja Ashraf Ali accopted a 
farming lease of most of tho village, and thus by a great piece of 
fortune managed to get himself recognised as proprietor by the 
British Government. After the mutiny the jungle along the 
Kathna was granted to several private individuals ; but their capital 
proved inadequate to cope with the difficultios pre-ented by malaria 
and scarcity of lubour; the grants were emxequently resumed 
and cither rold or maintained a, forest. Thore are now 36 vil- 
lages in tho pargana, divided into 89 mahals, and all of tho 
lattor, save Hix in tho posression of small oparcenary communities, 
ure owned by taluqdars, The Rani of Shahpur holds the Mag- 
dapur extate of 25 villages and ono mahal; Mr. Hearsoy of 
Mamri owns two villagos aud two mahals ; two villages belong 
to the Raja cf Mahmudabad, ond the Harinagar grant to the 
Kurmi taluqdar of Paila. Of the rent, threo villages are owned 
by Brahmans, and two by the old Bachhil proprictora, 





MAIKALGANJ, Pargana AugrancanaD, Tahail MUBAMDI. 

A small and decayed village in the sonth of the pargana, 
lying in latitude 27° 487 north and longitude 80° 21’ cast, some 
‘five miles south of Aurangabad, on the metalled 10ad from Sitapur 
to Shahjahanpur, at a distance of 24 milos fiom the former. To 
the east of the village is a large tank and io the west is an extens- 
‘ive encamping-gronnd on both sides of the road. Hard by is 
a mud-built earai now in ruins, built in 1852 by Ghulam Ali 
Khan, darvogha. The bazav, which is now of little importance and 
contains only a few shop», was built by Hakim Mahdi Ali Khan, 
while nazim of Khairabad and Muhamdi from 1799 to 1820, 
There are four sugar factories here, the export of which is said to 
amount to the value of Rs. 50,000 annually. The population in 
1901 numbered 978 persons, of whom 100 were Musalmans, 
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The area of the village is 515 acres and is divided into four 
mahals of equal sizo held in joint zamindari tenure by Khattris, 
Ahir and Baqqals; it is assessed to a revenue of Rs. 460. To the 
oaat of the road and to the west of the village the soil is light and 
sandy ; but the rest is a fair quality, although the dofasli area is 
very small, 





MAITLANI, Pargana Kuxea Mai.ant, Take Laxurrur. 

This village, which shares with Kukra the honour of giving 
its name to the pargana, stands on the edgo of the forest, in 
latitnde 28° 17 north and longitude 80° 21’ east, close to the 
Shahjahanpur border and 38 miles by rail from Lakbimpur. 
Through it passes the road from the latter placo to Pilibhit. The 
ruilway crosses the road to the south-oast of the village and clive 
by ia the station, which is s loont railway centro of some little 
importauce. From it branches aff to the north-east the line to 
Dudhwa and Sonaripur, whilo seuth-west runa tho steam tram~ 
way to Pawayan and Shahjahanpur. The placo is a great timber 
market, logs, sleepers and charcoal heing exported in large qaanti- 
ties during tho dry scason. Tho village it-clf is a small ono, 
having at tho last census a population of 894 persons, including 
215 Musalmans and a considerable proportion of Pais. There 
ig a bazar, in which markets are held twice 2 week, a post-office 
and an aided primary school, ‘The village lands are 2,090 acres 
in extent; but about two-thirds consist off forest aud cultivation 
ix pow, The rovenue ix Rs. 70u, and the propriotor is the Raja 
of Ovl in Khori. 

MAJHGAIN, Pargana and Tahsit Nianasan. 

This large village is situated in the north-western portion 
of tho pargana, in latitude 28° 21’ north and longitude 80° 42° 
east, on the road from Nighasan to Paila, come thirteen milos 
north-west of the tahsi] headquarters. It consists of a main sito 
on the road and several dolached hamlets, with an aggregate 
population at the last census of 2,430 persons, one-fourth of whom 
are Musalmans. Ahirs are the chief cultivating caste. The 
southern portion of the village is cut up by channels of the Chauke, 
and lies between the Tikaria and Gahra naias, while to the south- 
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weat is a atrotch of grass and troe jungle. Tho whole area ia 
7,008 acres ; but much of this is uncultivated, and the total revenue 
of the village is Rs. 2,100. Tt is owned by Raj Raghubar Singh 
of the Jangre house of Bhur, There is a primary school! hore, 
@ bazar in which markets are held twice a weok, and a cattle- 
pound, 

MATERA, Pargana Daavrauna, Talsil Nicrasan. 

A very large village lying in latitude 28° 5’ north and 
longitude 81° 10’ east, on the bank of the Kauriala, which is here 
crossed by an importané public ferry leading to the Dhurmanpur 
pargana of Bahraich. Matera is connected by unmetallod roads 
with Nighasan, a distance of 21 miles, and with Sisaiya in 
Firozabad on tho south. ‘The main site stands on the high bunk 
of the rivor, below which is a large area of tarai intersected by 
channels of the Kauriala, The interior of the village is out np hy 
several streams aud watercourscx, and cuntains lurge stretches of 
uncultivated waste. To tho uorth is jungle and to tho north-west 
is an extensive bhaghar or lake formed in an old bed of the rivor. 
Tho total area is 10,819 acres, but of this only a small portion is 
asrcased to revonue, the demand being Rs, 2,900. 16 is owned 
by the Raja-i-Rajgan of Kapurthala, on whom it was bestowed 
after its confiscation from the Raja of Dhaurahra. Tho population 
in 1891 numbered 2,775 souls, and at the last census had riven to 
3,169. Abhirs, Musalmans and other cultivating castes form tho 
bulk of the inhabitants. The total includes the population of the 
numorous hamlets, the chief of which is Ambargarh to the south, 
where are the ruins of the old Jangre fort, To the wost of the 
main site is a bungalow belonging to the Kapurthala estate. 
There is a emall school at Matera, and a bazar in which markets 
are held twice a week. 

MITAULI, Pargana Kasra, Tahsil MuBAMDL 

This large village, famous in local annals as the headquarters 
of one of the main branches of the Ahbans and especially of the 
notorious Raja Lone Singh, stands in latitude 27° 49’ north and 
longitude 80° 28’ east, on the road from Lakhimpur to Aurang- 
abad, at a distance of about 20 miles youth-west of the former, 
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five miles from Kasta, and two miles east of the Kathna river. 
According to tho returns of the Ja-t census, the population was 3,089, 
including 363 Muralmans and a large number of Brahmans. 
Mitauli contains a police-+tation, post-office, cattle-pound, school, 
and a bazar of nome local importance, in which markets are held 
twice weokly. ‘The thana stands within the large ruined fort of 
Lone Singh, adjoining the village on the routh; this was the 
place where the fugitives from Sitapur sought refuge in 1857, 
althongh thoy were afterwards confined by the Raja cluewhere; 
it was a very strong fort, with a double wall, but was abandoned 
without opposition on the approach of tho English troops, The 
village Inndi aro very oxtensivo, covering no les than 5,011 
acres. Round the site are large groves of mango trees, while on 
tho cast, north and we-t are stretches of jungle; the toil is a 
good loam in tho centre, but to the extreme wost it is very sandy. 
The proprictary right was conferred on Captain Orr after tho 
mutiny, but was afterwards bold to the Raja of Mdhmudabad, the 
presout ownor. The revenu is Rs, 3,150, Tho history of the 
Ahbans and Raja Lone Singh hay already beon givon in Chapter 
Vv. 
MUHAMDI, Purgana and Tahsil MuHAmpL. 

The headquarters of tho tahsi] aro located in a small town on 
the read from Lakhimpur to Shahjahanpur, situated in latitude 
27° 67’ noth and 80° 12’ cast, at a distance of some 36 miles 
went of Lakhimpur and 20 milos from Shaijahanpur. Tho river 
Gumti flows t'iree miles to the eat. From the eastern outskirts 
of t!0 town branch roads run north-west to Pawayan and south- 
east to Aurangabad. The town, which is surrounded by large 
mango groves, bears a squalid appearance, as owing to & local 
superstition the:e were till recently uo brick houses, all the 
dwellings being poor mud-built structures. The population of 
Muhamdi at the first Oudh census of 1869 numbered 6,861 Fouls, 
but since that time there has been a marked decline. In1881the 
total fell to 6,035, and though it rose ugain in 1891 to 6,932, the 
last census showed only 6,278 inhabitants, of whom 8,412 were 
Hindus, 2,824 Musalmans, 25 Christians, while the remaining 17 
wore Aryas or Sikhs. 
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At annexation Muhamdi was made tho hoadquaiters of a 
district, but in 1859 the new station at Lakhimpur was built and 
the placo fell in importance. It now contuins a ta'ril, which was 
formerly located in nn imambara, but now has its own building, 
a police-station, post-office, registration office, dispensary, cattle- 
pound, a middle vernacular :c'ool, and two girls’ schools, The 
tahsil and police-station aro in the same building on the outskirta 
of the town ; tho old civil court-hou-c, which is no longer required, 
affords accommodation to the tah il far and naib-tah-ildar. Thero 
are five muhallas in the place, known as Sarayan, Lakhpera, 
Bazar Khurd, Ganj and Sitlupur Devi Asthan. 

The history of Muhanidi is intimately connected with that 
of the Barwar Saiyids and thoir successors, and hax been already 
narrated in the history of tho district. The old brick fort with 
its two oblong courtyards, now in a state of decay, was )uilt in 
the carly years of the reign of Aurangzeb by Saiyid Muqtadi, the 
groat-grandeon of Sadr Jahan of Pihani. The town appears to 
date from the same period, It was improved and enlarged by 
Ali Akbar Khan, the aucostor of the prosent taluqdar of Shahpur. 
This man built the outer works of the fort and the imambara, in 
the days of Saadat Khan, the first ruler of Oud. From 1784 to 
the present day the town and its lands have boon the property of 
Government, having been unde: diroct managemont and declarod 
as such by a judicial decrooin 1868. In 1879 they were made 
over to the municipal committee, Muhamdi was tho residence of 
Hakim Mahdi Ali Khan from 1799 to 1820, while Nazim of 
Muhamds and Khairabad. He made a garden to the weat of the 
town, known ns Mahdi Bagh, and built a sarai, mosque, and the 
bazar called Saadatganj after Nawab Saodat Ali Khan. The 
latter was very fond of the place and used frequently to reside 
here. Ho laid out anotker garden to the cast of the town, ata 
distance of about a mile from the main site, and planted an avenue 
of trees ulong the road. Ilis house is now in ruina and the 
garden has been much neglected. Iu it is a new inspection 
bungalow. To the west of the town isa tank surrounded by 

_ fights of stops in briek, built in 1863 by public subscription. 

Mubamdi ia now of little importance. The market is held 

twios-s week -and «considerable amount of trade is carried on, 
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ohiefly in sugar, of which there are six refineries here. The town 
was constituted a municipality in 1879, but on the 1st of April, 
1904, it was reduced to the status of a notified area under Act I 
of 1900, Its affairs are now managed by a small committee undor 
the presidency of the tahsildar. Tho details of manicipal income 
and cxpenditure since 1891 will be found in the appendix, * 





MUHAMDI Pargana, Tahail Murano. 

This pargana lics in the western portion of the tahsil, marching 
with the Shahjahanpur district on the north and west, and with 
pargana Pasgawan on the south-west and south. To the east the 
boundary is formed by the Gumti, which separates the pargana 
from Atwa Piparia and Magdapur. It ia larger in extent than 
most of the parganas of this tahsil, having a total aroa of 73,208 
aeros or 114 equaro miles, The tract presonts somowhat diverse 
physical characteristics in different parts. Along the Gumti 
there ix a narrow belt of uncultivated tarai; this gives place to a 
strip of uneven land, covered in places with dense jangle; and 
futher inland for the distance of shout a mile is a belt of high 
light oil with deficient moans of irrigation and very little better 
than incre Dhue. ‘The level descends towards the north-west, where 
the land is very swampy, with patches of dhak jungle and coarse 
grass. South of Muhamdi the soil improves, being a high-lying 
loam which grows stiffer towards the Shahjahanpur border, but 
is of a good quality throughout, except in the neighbourhood of 
the stroams, Those are the Chuha, which carries off the drainage 
of the central portion, and the Andchuha, which flows along the 
Paigowan boundary : both have well-defined beds, and eventually 
fall into the Gumti. Most of the villages have some precarions 
arons, but the worst are those in the north-west and east: the 
former by reason of their Hability to flooding, and the latter on 
account of the large proportion of bhur roil. In all 34 villages are 
thus classified, but several of them belong to the Shahpur estate 
and require no special attention, 

The cultivation is generally poor, the management is as a 
rule bad and the tenants are inferior, The holdings are large and 
the plough duty very high. At the first regular settlement 54 
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per cent. of the land was undor cultivation, but since that time 
there has been a considerable improvoment. From 1884 to 1895 
the average area cultivated was 44,046 acres or GO per cent.; the 
pargana deteriorated in the famine, but has now fully reevvered, 
as in 1904 no less than 48,784 acres or ovor 66 per cent. wero 
ander the plough, and 7,610 aeres bore a double crop. Of the 
romuining area, 19,318 acres were classcd as cuiturable, and 
5,106 acres us barren, the former included 2,832 acres of grove 
Jand aud a largo amount of bur and jungle which has nevor 
been cultivated and would probally not repay tillage; and the 
lattor, with the eaception of but 190 acres, was cither under water 
or ocenpied by sites und roads, Means of irrigation aro fairly 
plentiful, both in the shape of tanks and the numerous uupro- 
tected wolls which can be made in most placos. The smallor 
strcams are also utilized toxome extent. The rabi is aya rale the 
more important harvest in that it covers a lerger area, The 
chief staples are wheat and gram, while in the kharif rico takes 
the lead, followed by sugarenne, arhar and bajra, 

Rents are mainly paid in cash, grain rates being only 
resorted to in the case of procarivu» Iands. At the la-t sotile- 
ment tho averngo cash rate was Rs. 3:59 per acro, u very low 
figure; for high caste tonants, who are numerous, it wad only 
Rs, 3°12, and for others Rs. 3°83. Ahir, Chamars, Brahmans, 
Pasis and Rajputs are the chief cultivating caste., but there are 
fair numbers of Kurmis and Muraozs, the latier paying Rs, 5-02, 
or less than in any other part of the tabsil. There is o large 
amount of proprietary cultivation by members of the many 
pattidari communitics, who ae gencrally in poor circumstances. 
The revenue of tho pargana at the summary settlement waa 
Rs, 37,362, and at the regular assessment this was rained, after 
several alterations, to Rs. 55,237. The present final demand 
represents a very moderate onhancement of 12 per cent., the 
total being Rs. 63,645, of which Rs. 62,216 is actually realiz- 
able, the difference being the nominal assessment of the 277 
acres of reyenue-free lands and of fee simple grants impoxed for 
the purpose of calculating cesses. 

The population of the pargana at the firss Oudh cenrus of 
1869 was 49,016 persons, and since that time there have been 
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some remarkatle fluctuations, In 1881 the total was 55,333, and. 
ten yours later 56,889. At the last cenans, however, the number 
of inhabitants had fallen to only 46,278, giving an averago 
density of 40610 the -quare mile. Tho dcercase was chiefly due to 
the migration which followed on the famine of 1896. Musal- 
mans numbered 4,549, or less than ten per cont. Muhamdi itself 
is the ouly plavo of any size in the pargana, and but one village, 
Dilawarpur, has over 1,000 inhabitant~. Means of communica- 
tion are good. Through Muhamdi pa+es the main road from 
Lakhimpw to Shabjahaupur, motalled in places, while a cross 
roud runs throngh the town from Pawayan iu Shabjahanpur to 
Aurangabad on the south, Two miloy west of Mubamdi, at 
Shankarpur, 9 branch road run. south to Pasgawan and the 
Sitapur main road. 

Like most of the rest of the taheil, this pargana formed 
part of the great mahal of Barwar Anjana. It was held 
by the Pihani Saiyids til] about 17438, when they wore 
ousted by Raja Ibad-ullah Khan, a Sombansi  convort, 
whoso de-cendant. hell a vast estate till 1793, when it 
was broken up, and the settlements were made with tho 
various village communities. Shortly Lefore annexation 
Ashraf Ali Khan, o descendant of Ibad-ulluh, obtained a 
number of villages on lease, and these were afterwards 
incorporated in the Babadurnagar talugx. There are now 
altogetber 186 villages in the pargana, divided into 249 mahala. 
Of the latter, two are the property of Government, 29 are held 
by taluqdars, 76 in single and 114 in joint zamindari, 27 in 
pattidari, and oue in lhaiyachara tenure. The Rani of Shah- 
pur, the present name of Babadurnagar, owns 21 villages and two 
mahals; three villages and two mahals belong to the Raja of 
Partabgarh; and one village to Mahant or Charan Das of 
Maswasi in Unao. Sniyids hold altugether 40 villages, the 
romnauts of the Muhamdi otale; be-ides the Shalpur estate, 
they have that of Magrahna, at presont held by Mir Abd-us- 
Samad Khan and comprising six villages and one mahal. Brah- 
mans own as many as 28 villages; Banias, Gaurs, Sombansis and 
Pathans six each; Sheikhs five; Kayasths and Kurmis four each, 
and Khattris three. 
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MUHAMDI Tahsit. 

‘This tahsil is the south-western subdivision of the district 
and is made up of the seven parganas of Muhamdi, Pasgawan, 
Aurangabad, Magdapur, Atwa Piparia, Haidarabad and Kasta, 
all of which have been separately doscribed with reference to 
their physical characteristics, agriculture, revenue and landed 
proprietors. The total area of the tahsil in 1903 was 416,489 
acres or nearly 651 +quare miles. 

Briefly considerad, this tahsil stands higher than the rest of 
the district and consists uf a fairly level tract traversed by the 
Sukhcta, Gumti and Kathna rivers and their affluents, running 
generally from north to south. Along the banka of these streams 
the soil is usually high and sandy, and devoid of means of irriga- 
tion. The intervening «paces consist of strips of loam of varying 
quality, with s few small depressions. Much of the land is still 
uncultivated owing to the presence of jungle, which is specially 
prevalent alung tho Kathna and between that river and the 
Gumti in Magdapur and Aiwa Piparia. 

The tahsil forms a subdivision of the district in the charge 
of a full-powered deputy magistrate. ‘Tho tahsildar resides at 
Muhamdi, and in addition there arc two honorary magistrates, 
Muhammad Khalil-ullah Khan in tho Gola police circle and 
Munshi Tasadduq Husain in thana Mitauli. For police parposea 
there are stations at Mubamdi, Pasgawan, Mitauli and Gola, 
The jurisdiction of the first extends over the whole of the 
Mubamdi, Atwa Piparia and Magdapur parganns; that of the 
Pargawan circle is conterminous with the pargana of that name; 
that of Mitauli includes Kasta, Aurangabad and a small portion 
of Haidarabad, the remainder being in the Gola circle. 

Means of communication are better on the whole in this 
tahsil than in the other subdivisions. The railway only touches 
the extremo north-eastorn corner running past Gola, where there 
is a station, but there is a large number of good roads. The pro- 
vinoial road from Sitapur to Shahjahanpur runs through the south 
of Aurangabad and the south-west of Pasgawan, crossing the 
Gumti and Suakheta rivers by bridges. That on the former is 
near Chaparthala, whence a road runs north-east to Aurangabad, 
Kasta and Lakhimpur. Through Muhamdi rans the main road 
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from Shahjahanpur to Gola and Lakhimpur, a considerable pro- 
portion of which is motalled. The parts so treated are those 
between Gola and Mami and the sandy portions noar the Kathna, 
Gun.ti and Sukheta rivers. Another road goes from Muhamdi 
direet to Lakhimpur, but is thronghoot onmetalled, Tho cross 
roads are those from Muhamdi to Pasgawan, from Pawayan to 
Muhamdi and Aurangabad, from the latter place to Magdapur 
and the Gola road, and from Mamri to Kasta and Sitapur. 
From Mamri another branch road rans to Piparia and 
Pawayan, and from Gola roads radiate to Khutar, Aliganj and 
Bhira. 

Muhamdi is the chief place in the tah-il and ix now adminis~ 
tered as a notified aca under Act I of 1900. The only other 
towns are Aurangabad and Gola, and these together with the 
pagana capitals and the larger villages have been separately 
mentioned. The tahsil did not assume its prosent shape till after 
the first Oudh census of 1869, asat that time the parganas of Haidar- 
abad ant Sikandarabad wore included in the old Gola tahsil, 
The total population of the tract now comprising Muahamdi was 
223,538 pe-rons, ‘The increaxo in the following twelve years was 
small, the total number of inhabitants in 1881 heing 232,909. In 
1891 the population had risen to 258,617, but the ensuing decado 
naw a considerable decline, by reason of rhe famine of 1897 which 
resulted in extensive migration, and at the last census the popula- 
tion was 257,089. Of thei 136,887 wore malos and 121,102 
females, tho latter having increased cousiderably while tho former 
had diminished by 1,821. Classified according to religions, there 
we.e 228,133 Hindus, 34,540 Musalmans, 224 Christians, 78 
Aryas, 13 Sikhs and one Jain. Of the Hindus the bext repre- 
sented castes were Chamars and Brahmans, while next to them 
came Kurmis, Abirs, Pasis, and Rajputs, allin numbers exceed- 
ing 10,000. The Rajputs compriso inembers of great variety of 
clans, the chicf being Chautans, Katchriyas, Rathors, Nikumbhs, 
Gaurs and Gautams. Other Hindu castes deserving of mention 
are Bunias, Lodhs, Kisans, Kachhis, Kahars, Nais and Telis all 
these ooourring in numbers over 5,000. Of the Musalmans the 
Pathans are the most numerous, 7,560 souls in all; followed by 
Sheikhs, Gaddis, Behnas, Julehas and Faqirs, 
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The tahsil is purely agricultural in character. The census 
returns show thas neatly 77 por cent. of the inhabitants are diectly 
engaged in agriculture, while a large numbor of the remainder 
are more or less intimately connected with the land. Of the other 
industries the chief were the supply of articles of food and drink, 
and the manufacture and sale of cotton fabries. One of the most 
important industries is the manufacture of raw sugar, which is 
exported in large quantities to the Shahjahanpur market. Tho 
other trades include work in timber and forest produosand the 
ordinary orafia that are to be found in almost every village. 





MUNDA, Pargana and Tahsit Niawasan. 

This village forms part of the Jangre estato of Bhira and is 
held by Raj Raghubar Singh at a revenue of Rs. 8,875. It lios in 
latitude 28° 9’ north and longitude 80° 55’ vast,in the extreme 
south of the purgana, at a distance of six miles from Nighasan and 
two miles east of the read to Lakhimpur. ‘Tho lands of Munda 
are bounded on the south hy the Chauka, and much of the area of 
4,809 acres in uncultivated; a good deal of jarhan rice is, how- 
ever, grown above the high bank. The village consists of a 
number of hamlets, one of which is Pachperi, which gives ita 
name to the ferry on the Lakhimpur road. The aggregate popula 
tion in 1901 was 2,005 souls; there has been a considerable decline 
of late years, for in 1891 the total was 2,182. Munda appears to 
be a place of some antiquity ; there is an ancient site in the middle 
of the village, and in the south are the ruins of a small fort. 





NIGHASAN, Pargana and Tahsil Niewasan. 

This is a mere village which derives its importance solely 
from its selection as the headquarters of tho tabsil. It stands 
in latitude 28°14’ north and longitude 80° 52’ east at the junc- 
tion of the roads from Lakhimpur to Singabi and Banbirpur and 
from Paila to Matera on tho Kauriala, at a distance of 23 
miles north of Lakhimpur. Besides the tahsil and the police- 
station, which form part of the same building and stand outside 
the village to the north, Nighasan contains 9 post-office, cattle- 
pound, # emall echool and a bazar in which markets are held 
twice a week, It has grown considerably since the removal of 
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the tahsil from Singahi, and at the last census contained 2,654 
inhabitants, of whum 352 were Musalmans. The population is 
purely agricultural, with a large nnmber of Murao cultivators. 
Tho Jands of Nighasan cover 4,005 acres, asucered at Rs. 3,750 
and owned by the heirs of Thakur Gobardhan Singh of Bhira. The 
village is bounded on tho north-east by the Suhcli river, in the 
neighbourhood of which there is a small area of taraé with a little 
rice cultivation. To the west is the Bastia nala, a branch of 
which cuts through the village clow to the tahsil and falls into 
the Buheli tarai. 
NIGHASAN Pargana, Tahew Nianasan. 

This pargana was up to 1869 included in Bhur, so that 
its history as a separate snbdivinion is but brief. It occupies 
the central portion of the tahsil and forms part of the tract between 
the Chauka and Suheli rivers, from Palia on the north-west to 
Dhaurahra on the south-east. The oxtreme oastern corner touches 
the Kauriala. To the north is Khairigarh, and to the south and 
west beyond the Chauka ix Bhur. The wholo pargana is a low 
alluvial plain with belis of tarai along the rivers. That of the 
Chaouka has an averago breadth of some four miles, extending in 
Jand to the Ghaghi nala, which probably represents an old bed 
of the river. Along the Suheli the tarai is mainly waste land 
and jungle, with a considerable amount of forest stooked with 
khair, shisham and gular. A large portion of this jungle was 
taken over by Government after the mutiny and is now included 
in the reserved forexts of the Khairigarh range The Suheli is 
fed by numerous small tributary streams which carry down the 
drainage from the higher lands; many of these are mere back- 
waters of the river through which the autumnal floods escape out 
of the Suheli and inundate the tarai. All the villages along the 
Chauka and Kauriala are liable to diluyion and flooding and are 
consequently precarious, while the parta of the pargana near 
the jungle in the north-west come under the samo category, 
owing to the unhealthiness of the climate and their exposure 
to the ravages of wild animals. They are, however, held 
by large landowners and consequently do not require special 
attention. 
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The central tract of the pargana lies high ond is not liable 
to flooding. The soil is a loam of avorage quality, intersected by 
numerous watercourse; flowing into the rivers on the north and 
south and frequently connected with one another. Thero are 
also numbers of jhils resembling those which are to be found in 
pargana Bhar and all preventing the same characteristic appearance 
with a high bank on one sido and a low marsh on tho other. In 
places strotehes of poor land aro to be found with a light gritty 
soil, locally known as taper, in which the sand is within a few 
inches of the surface, This tract includes all the best and most 
stablo villages fiom Majhgain to Kardhaiya ; thoy have an abund- 
ance of good groves and with ordinary soasons are generally 
prosperous. 

The total area of the pargana is 149,971 acres or 284 square 
miles, This excludes the Government forests, which cover a consi- 
derable area along the Suheli in the north-wost. The proportion of 
the land oultivated has always beon small, as is only to be expected 
from the natme of the tract. At tho first regular settlement it 
amounted in 44 per cont. and sinoo that time there has beon but o 
slight increase. Al the Lavi assessment 68,287 acres or about 45 
per cent. wero under the plough, and the dovelopment has been 
maintained in subsequent yoars. In 1901 the cultivated area was 
68,829 acres or 45°4 per cent, of tho whole, excluding the forest 
area, and 12,757 ac’os bore a double crop, the increase in the latter 
direction having been very marked, The arca classed as cultur- 
able is necessarily very largo, both on acezunt of the fluctuating 
natura of the cultivation in many paris and also of the wide 
expanses of land which have never been reclaimed. It amounted 
in 1904 to no less than 64,935 acres, of which 2,361 acres wera 
under groves and 34,591 acres were fallow, both old and new. 
Of the remaining area only 924 acres were entered as actually 
barren, the rest being either under water or occupied by sites and 
roads. Irrigation is practically unknown, and as a rule none 
is required. The kharif is by far tho more important harvest, 
averaging about 78 per cent. of the total cultivated area, as against 
48 per cent. occupied by the rabi. The chief kharif crops are 
rice in the farai and the villages to the north-west, and maize in 
the central tract, while there is also a consideiable amount under 
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kodon and the pulses. In the :abi, wheat gencrally predominates, 
followed by barley and peas. 

The cultivation is generally poor and careless, a few villages 
in the contral tract alone affording an exception to this rule, 
Much of the cultivated area is held by non-resident tenants and 
the holdings are everywhere large. Rents run very low and are 
practically the same as in Dhaurabra, the nakshi systom being 
generally provalent, Murans, who are vory numerous, aro chiefly 
of the Kananjia subdivision and are, as usual, excellent cultivators. 
Next to thom come Ahirs, Chamars, Lodhs, Pasis, Brahmans and 
Musalmans. About half the land is held on grain ronta, this sys- 
tem generally provailing in the more precarious villages. The 
revenne demund of the pargana al the summary assessment was 
Re, 27,615, and this was rained to Rs. 63,565 at the first regnlar 
settlement. The present final demand stands at Rs. 76,016, 
representing un enhancement of 20 per cont. Tho net sam 
payable, including Rs. 800 assessed on the alluvial mahaly 
in 1901, is Rs, 73,311, tho differoncs being tho nominal revenue 
imposed on revenue-free ostates for the purpose of calculating 
cesses, : 

The population of the pargana at the census of 1881 numbered 
67,245 persons, At the following enumeration it roso to 78,789, 
but the onsuing ton years showed a <light docrease, as in 1901 the 
total number of inhabitants was 73,219, of whom 39,548, wore 
males and 33,671 females. Classified according to religions, thero 
wore 65,066 Hindus, 8,084 Musalmans, and 69 others, Aryas, 
Christians and Sikhs, There is no town in the pargana, but the 
central tract contains a number of villages, suo as Lodhauii, 
Nighesan, Rakhcti, Daulatpur, Majhgain and Padhua, all of 
which have been soparately mentioned. Moans of communication 
ere fair during the dry season and very bad in the rains. Through 
Nighasau runs the road from Lakhimpur to Singahi and the Nepal 
frontier, and this is croreed at the tahsil headquarters by that from 
Matera and Dhaurahra to Palia. The only other road leads from 
Khoirigarh to Lakhimpnr, crossing the latter at Bambanpur and 
thence leading to the Sirs} ferry on the Chauka. 

The history of the pargana is identical with that of Bhur. 
The greater portion belongs to the Jangre Cheauhans of Bhira, an 
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accuttut of whose family aud estates has beon given in Chapter 
ITI. At the present time the pargana contains 75 villages, form- 
ing 79 revenue mahals. Of the lalier 68 are held by talnqdars, 
tix in single and five in joint zamindari tenure. The Jangre 
taluqdars of Bijua owns 27 villages and one mahal known as the 
Nighavan ostate ; their kinsman of Biur holds the Majhgain 
property of 35 villages and one mahal; thee villages, known as 
the Tilokpur estate, belong to the Rani of Khairigarh ; and one 
mahal to the Rani of Mahewa. Six villages aro held revenue~ 
free for life by Sardar Muhammad Hashim Khan of Sitapur ; two 
are owned by Goshains, and one each by Kayasths and Kurmis, 


NIGHASAN Tehsil. 

This large tahsil is the northern aud ea-tern subdivision of 
the district, and comprises the whole tract lying beyond the 
Chauka river as far as the Nepal boundary on the north and the 
Kauriala on the east, which separates this district from Bahraich. 
In the extrome north-west the tahsi] marches with the Pilibhit 
district, and in the south-east with Sitapur, the dividing Hue 
being for the most part the Dahawar river. The tahsil ix made 
up of tho parganas of Nighasan, Palia, Khairigarh, Dhaurahra 
and Firozabad, cach of which is separately deseriled in detail, 
with an account of its phy-ical characteristics, agriculture, 
royenue and Jandholder~ Nighasan is onc of the largest tabsils 
in Oudh. In 1904 the area was 622,203 ncres or 972 square 
miles ; but this is oaclusive of the vast oxpanse of resorve forests 
which take up the greater portion of pargana Khsirigarh aud also 
large tracts of Nighevau and Pulia. Theso fororts have an area 
of some 267 +quare miles, so that the total for the tahail amounts 
to no less than J,239 rquaro nviles, 1 considerably larger extent of 
country than tho wholo of the Lucknow district. Almost the 
whole tahsil lies low and is subject to the influence of the Chauka, 
Soheli and other rivers, Beyond their high banks lie stretches of 
fair loam soil, which is cultivated with some success ; but tenants 
are scarce and the climate is for the most part oxtremely bad. The 
forest parganas are the worst, and much damage is done by 
wild animals. In Dhaurahra and Firozabad there is no forest 
and the cultivation is genorally more stable. 
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The forest tract is under departmental control, but the rest 
of the tahsil is administered as a subdivision of the district in 
the charge of a fall-powered officor on the district staff. The 
tahsfldér has his headquarters at Nighasan, whither they were 
removed for greater convenience from their original location at 
Singahi in Khuirigarh. In addition to the ordinary magisterial 
staff there are at present two honorary magistrates, the Raja of 
Mallanpur with jurisdiction in the TI-anagar police circle and 
Lala Babu Lal in the Dhaurahra ond Nighasan thanas. For the 
purposes of police administration there are stations at these threo 
places and at Palia, The circles ure convoquontly very large, 
That at Nighasan includes the whole of the Nighasan pargana, 
most of Khairigarh and a portion of Dhauralira; tho Palia circle 
comprises tho rest of Khairigarh and all Palia save the small 
portion south of the Chauks, which belongs to Bhira in Lakhim- 
pur; that of Isanagar includos the greater portion of Firozabad, 
while the re.t belongs to Dhaurahra. 

Means of communication in this tabxil are generally vory 
poor. The north-western portion has for a few months in the 
year the advantage of the branch line of railway from Mailani 
to Palia and Sonaripur, with its short branch from Dudhwa to 
Chandan Chauki on the Moban river. During the rains and 
early winter months tho bridge over the Chauka is dismantled 
and the railway cannot in consequence be uscd. At that period 
the Chauks gencrally forms a bar to all communication with the 
rest of the district and the roads in the interior of the tahsil are 
in many cases impassable, he chief of those roads are those 
from Lakhimpur to Nighasan vid Pachperi ghat and on to Singahi 
and the Nepal frontier, and from Palia to Nighasan and Matera 
on the Kauriala. Other roads include those from Lakhimpur to 
Ehnairigarh, crossing the Chauka by the Sirsi ferry ; from Lakhim- 
pur to Dhaurahra, Isanagar end Katauli, and from Dhaurahra 
to Kardhaiya and Nighasan. Besides theso, there are the roads 
through the forest leading from Palia and Sonaripur to the Nepal 
border, and a few small tracks of little importance. The list of 
the ferries over the various rivers will be found in the appendix. 

The only towns of the tahsi] are Dhaurahra, Singshi and 
lJeenager ; but there are a number of large villages, as mentioned in 
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theseveral pargana articles,and tho more important of these have 
been separately described, a8 well as the various parganacapitals, 
For tho post-offices, marke's, fairs and schools of the tahsil roference 
must bo made to the different lists given in the appendix. 

The population of the tah-il at the first Oudh census of 
1869 numbered only 180,302 persons. By 1881 tho total had 
incrensed to a surprising extent, the recorded number of inhabit- 
auts being 268,306. This rovo at the following census to 279,876 ; 
but tho increase was not maintained, and for the noxt ten yeara 
tho population remained almest stationary, In 1901 Nighosan 
contained altogether 281,123 inhabitants, of whom 148,183 were 
males and 132,990 females, The Jatter had largely increased, 
while the male popnlation showed an actual decrease of 1,049 
persons, Classified according to roligions, there were 245,117 
Hindus, 35,873 Muralman-, 57 Sikhs, 37 Christians, 16 Aryas, 
12 Buddhists and 11 Jains. Of the Hindu, Chemars as usual 
are tho strougest caste nunerically, but they are elosely followed 
by Lodbs and Ahirs, a1] of these haying over 24,000 members 
apiece. Noxt come Muraor, Pasix, Bralmans, Kurmis ond 
Gadariyas, all numbering over 10,090, and after these Kahbars, 
Luniyas, Koris, Telis anil Rajputs. The last are comparatively 
few in this talsil, uumboring 5,049 in all; they belong to many 
different clans, the chief being Cl aubans, Rathors, Surajbansis, 
Katebriyas and Bais. Of the Mu-almans the converted Rajputs 
are most numerous, amounting t) 4,792 souls, drawn chiefly from 
the Chauhan, Katchriya and Gaur clans. Next to thee c mo 
Julahas, Behnas, Nais, Pathans, Sheikhx, Darziy and Faqirs, no 
other sub-division having more than 1,600 representatives, 

The ocoupations of the pe»plo are inainly agricnitural : accord- 
ing to the census returns over 82 per cent. ling directly 
dependent on the land. In addition to these tore aro considerable 
numbers of herdsmen and graviera, as the northern parganas 
have considerable grazing-grounds for their cattle, The other 
industries are very poorly ropresented in this tahsil: tho chief 
are of course conuected with the supply of articles of food and 
drink; but there are no manufactures of importance and the 
only trade deserving mention is that connected with the export 
of timber and other forest produce, 
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NIMGAON, Pargana Pama, Teksit LAKHIMPUR. 

This village forms part of the estate of Rai Ram Din Bahadur, 
the Kurmi taluqdar of Pails. It lies in latitude 27° 55’ north 
and longitude 80° 35’ cast, on the branch road from Ocel und Beh- 
jam to Bhadeora onthe direct line from Lakhimpur to Muhamdi, 
some eleven miles west of the district headquarters. The place 
had in 1901 9 population of 1,240 persons, chiefly residing in the 
ceutral site. It is only deserving of mention ax oontaining a 
polico-station, as woll a3 @ cattle-pound, post-office, and a bazar 
in which murkots are held twice a week. -The lands of Nimgaon 
cover 1,326 acre, asesxod at Ks, 1,600. The villago lies on the 
southern edge of the plateau hetween the Sarayan and Jamwari 
rivers; tho northern portion is a good oven tract of light loam, 
with a slight slope towards the routh-we-t. 





OEL, Pargana Kuni, Tahsil Lakwimeur 

‘This largo village lica on the :0ad from Lakhimpur to Sitapur, 
some cight miles south of the former, in latitudo 27° 50’ north and 
longitude 80° 45’ cast. Pavatlel to the road runs the Lucknow, 
Sitapur and Barcilly State Railway, on which there is a station 
hore to the south-east of the villuge. The inhabited site consivts 
of two adjoining villages, Ocl and Dhakwa, the lattor lying on the 
road aud the former to tho oust. Together thoy form a considerable 
collection of houses, with a total population of 5,317 souls ut the 
last consus, of whom about one-fifth we.c Musalmans ; among the 
Hindus aie many Brahmans, Tho place has a poor appoarance, 
most of the dwellings being of mud, Thore ix 9 fino temple of 
Mahadoo to tho cast of the villago, builiby Baokht Singh, an 
ancostor of Raja Krishn Datt Singh, the Chauhan taluqdar of Ocl, 
whore estate is at presont managed hy the court of wards, The 
Raja’s house stands on the south-east of the village towards the 
railway, within the wide perimeter of the old fort, a large irregular 
structure defended by # fosse lined with a bamboo fence aud mud 
parapets. Ocl possesses a post-office, school, a cattle-pound estab~ 
lished in 1904, and a bazar in which markets are held twice weekly. 
In former days the place was a centre of tho sugar industry, but 
now there is but one facwry left. The village is administered 
under the Sanitation Act. The area is 1,204 acres, consisting of 4 
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fertile stretch of yood loam soil, with large groves on the south and 
east; the revenue is Re. 1,100. 





PADHDA, Porguna and Tuhsil Niamasan. 

This large village lies in the eastern portion of the pargana, in 
latitude 28° 12/ north and longitude 81° 0’ cast, on the road from 
Kardhsiya to Shitaba ferry on tho Kauriala, some ten miles from 
the tahsil headquarters. It stands on the rising ground above tha 
Kauriala tarai. Tho village bas a total area of 4,127 acres; tho 
northern half is mostly level, but terminates in a fringe of woll 
raised land broken by a deep winding nila and contains several 
strotches of dhak jungle ; while the southorn half is traversed by a 
similar nala, beyond which the soil is very inforior. Tho village 
itself consists of a large main site lying amid numorous groves of 
mango troes and several xmall hamlets, The total population at 
the last census numbered 3,632 persons, of whom 811 were 
Musalmans. Ahirs are the prevailing Hindu caste. Tho revenue 
of the village is Rs, 4,000, and tho proprietors aro the heirs of 
Thakur Gobardhan Singh of the Jangre family. There is a 
large upper primary school in the village, but nothing clse of any 
importance, 





PAILA, Pargana Patwa, tuhsil Lakniupur. 

‘The villago which gives iis name to the pargana is a small 
place of little importance, standing in latitude 27°53’ N. and 
longitude 80° 36 E., ata distance of twelve miles west of Lakhim- 
pur, twa miles south of Nimgaon and two miles north of the road 
from Lakhimpur to Mitauli. It possosses a large upper primary 
school and a bazar in which markets are held twice a week. The 
population at the last census numbered 1,775 souls, of whom 446 were 
Musalmans; the rest are chicfly Brahmans, Pasis and Chamars. 
They mainly reside in the dilapidated central site, which contains 
292 houses. ‘There is a emall shrine dedicated to the Panchon Pir, 
in whose honour a fair is held annually in Jeth. The total area of 
the village is 1,628 acres ; the greater part is an even tract of good 
loam, well irrigated and in a fair state of cultivation, but to the west 
the land is sandy and uneven. The revenue is Rs, 2,075. The 
proprietor is Rai Ram Din Bahadur, the Kurmi taluqdar of Poila. 
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PAILA Pargana, Taheil Laxuimrour. 

This pargana lies in the west of the tahsil, marching with 
Haidarabad und Kasia of Muhamdi on the west and south, the 
bounday in the latter case being tho Sarayan river. To the 
north lie Kukra, Mailani and Bhur, and to the east pargana 
Kheri, the dividing lino for about half the distance on this side 
being tho Jamwari. The proseni purgana only dates from 1869, 
when Paila was amalgamated with the old pargana of Karanpur, 
the name formerly given to the northern portion. Ii has now a 
total area of 65,147 acres or 102 square milos, The pargana asa 
wholo is distinctly inferior to both Haidarabad and Kheri. In 
tho north it adjoins forost, while along the Ul} there is a stretch 
of tarai, giving place to = light sandy oil, hardly dis- 
tinguirhablo from bhur. The cast, contre and south lie low and 
suffer greatly in wet years, In the oxtremo south, too, there is a 
large arca of dhak jungle. The only good land is comprised in 
two small blocks occupying the contre of the northern and 
southern halves of the pargana, IlIere tho soil is a good loam, but 
elsewhero it ix a stiff clay very difficult to work. Thero are 
xoveral large jhils in the doprossions, the chiof being thore at 
Simrai und Kulwa ; the latter ix a long and narrow stretch of 
water, but porfectly uscless for irrigation owing to tho height and 
sandy nature of its banks, Another large jhil is that at Rasulpur, 
and here the water is accowible and adds greatly to the fertility 
of the neighbouring villages. As much of tho pargana is liable 
to flooding, there are many mahals of a precarious character. Most 
of these, however, belong to Jarge estates and only two, Ghu- 
ghalpur Khurd on the Ul and Salehabad in the contre, require 
special attention. 

At the first regular settlement 55 per cent. of tho land was 
culiivated. Since that timo there has been a very congiderable 
increase, for at the last assessment the proportion under the plough 
was over 56 per cent., and in 1904 the oultivated area was 43,841 
acces or more than 67 per cont., the amount having steadily 
ineceased since the aysesment. The development of the pargana 
is further illustrated by the oxtension of the double-cropped arca, 
which now averages about 9,000 acres. The calturable land, includ- 
ing 1,828 acres unter groves, is given as 14,925 acres, of which 
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about one-third is fallow, while of the rost much is of a very poor 
quality. The remaining area of 6,318 acres is mainly under water 
or oceupied by 10ads and buildings, no more than 130 acres being 
described as actually barren. The paigana has fair facilities for 
inigation, both in tle shape of the numeious jhils ond tanks and 
also af wells, which can be dug in most places, though the subsoil is 
generally sandy. The dhenkti or lever system is almost univers- 
ally employed. The khaif is in most years the principal 
harvest; 1ice ix the clicf staple, but there is a large amount of 
sugarcane, whilo kodun and urd aro also extensively grown, In 
the iabi, gram takes the lead, followed by wheat and barley, 

The cultivation iy on the whole fairly good. The tenante are 
chiefly Kurmis, Ahirs, Brahmans and Chamars. Ronis are mainly 
paid in cash, although in the more precarious lands grain-rents are 
still prevalent. The average cayh rate at the last settlement was 
Rs. 5-17 per sere, ranging from Rs. 5°35 for low caste to Rs, 4°69 
for high caste tenants. Kuunis pay on an average Ru. 5:44, and 
are mainly found in the good loam villages. The revonve demand 
at the summary scttloment was Re, 32,248, and this was raised at 
the regular assessment to Rs, 45,618. The final demand now 
stands at Re. 60,078, of which Rs. 30 are nominal, representing an 
enhancomont of 21 per cent. on the expiring rovenno. 

Tho population of the pargana has risen rapidly of Jate years, 
In 1881 there were 88,805 inhabitants, and ten years Jater 48,948. 
At tho last consus of 1901 the (otal wax 48,535, of whom 6,184 
were Musalmans. There aro no towns in the pargana and the 
largest village is Paila itsclf, with a population of 1,775. The 
pargana is fairly well provided with means of communication. 
Tke northorn half is traverved by the railway from Lekhimpur 
to Pilibhit; and although there are no stations within the limita of 
the pargana, those at Gola and Phardahan are quite close on either 
side. Parallel to tho railway runs u:e 10ad from Lakhimpur to 
Gola and north of this is the road fiom the latter place to Aliganj, 
with a small branch leading to Bhurwara. Through the centre of 
the pargana rans the direct road from Lakhimpur to Mubamdi, 
with a branch leading from Bhadeora to Nimgaon and Ocel; and 
in the extreme south is the road from Lekhimpur to Mitauli and 


Aurangabad, 
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The early history of the pargana is Jost in antiquity, That 
it was inhabited at an early date is shown by the existence of 
numerous remains along the banks of the Ul. These are appar- 
ently the ruins of an ancient town, and consist of an almost 
unbroken line of brick-strewn kheras, extending from the village 
of Rampur Gokul to Ranjilinagar. Pillars and carvings of the 
Gupta period have been found here, as well as coins of the Kanauj 
kings. In later times the pargana was held by the Abbans, ono 
of whore headquaiters was at Bhuwara. Between 1840 and 
1850 a laige portion of the pargana was scized by the Janwars 
of Ocl and Mahewa, with the result that constant fighting took 
place betwoen these chiefiains and Raja Lone Bingh of Mitauli, 
The latter eventually obtained the lease of the villages and the 
QOel Raja was subsequently expelled, but not till a large por- 
tion of the pargaua had been ruinod and several villages, such 
as Atwa and Shankarpur in the centre, had been completely 
destioyed. After the mutiny the Mitauli estate was confiscated 
and bestowed on various giantees, some of whom afterwards sold 
their extates. At the mesont time the pargana contains 119 
villages, divided into 157 mahals. Of the latter, one is the 
property of Government, 67 aro held by taluqdurs, 365 in single 
and 48 in joint zamindari, five in pattidmi and one in 
bhaiyachara tenure. The largest landowner is the Raja of 
Partabgath, who owns 19 villages and onc mahal. The Rani 
of Mahewe has uino villages and one mahal; the Raja of 
Oci four villages known as the Bijauli estate; the Kurmi 
talaqdar of Paila owns nine villages and one mahal; the 
Raja-i-Rajgan of Kapurthala owns four, and the Raja of 
Mahmudabad two villages, Other Musalmans have in all 82 
villages, including two held by the taluqdar of Jalalpur; 
eleven villages and two mahals belonging to another of the 
Ahbang, the taluqdar of Kotwara; one village, Pipra, and 
one mahal held by the taluqdar of Raipur, a third member 
of the same clan; and one village and six mahals owned 
by another kinsman, Muhammad Khalil-ullah Khan of Bhurwara. 
Of the rest, Khattris are in possession of eleven villages, while 
smaller properties are held by Kayasths, Brahmans, Lodhs, 
Kurmis, Banias end Hindu Ahbans. 
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PALIA, Pargana Pati, Tahsil Nianasan. 

The capital of the pargana, known as Palia Kalan to 
distinguish it from Palia Khued, a village to the south, stands 
in latitude 28° 26’ north and longitude 80° 35’ east, on the 
branch line of railway from Mailani to Dudhwa and Sonaripur, 
at a distance of nineteen miles from the junction. Roads lead south- 
east to Nighnsan, 23 miles, south-west to Bhira, and north-west to 
Tirkaulia and the Nepal border. The railway station is close to 
the village, and during the cold weather a connidcrable export 
trade is carried ou in timber and grain. Pualia is 9 large village, 
principally compored of grass huts, with onc central site of aliout 
900 houses and three smal] hamlots. Though very unhealthy, the 
population ison the increase, the nmnber of inhabitants at the 
last census heing 4 332, of whem 1,071 were Musalinane. Kisons 
are the prevailing Hindu caste. Palia contains a mud-bnilt 
police-station in the contre of the village, a post-office, cattlo- 
pound, and an upper primary sthool, There ore three temples 
and a morquo. The drinking water is obtained from four masonry 
wells, but the quality is inferior. The village lands cover, 8,102 
acres assoxsed at Is, 1,950, and held in two equal mahals by 
Thakur Bhajan Singh and Thakur Jangi Singh, zamindars, of the 
old Katehriya family of Khutar in Shahjahanpnr. 





PALIA Parguna, Tahsit NiaHasan. 

This pargana occupies the extremo north-western corner of 
the district, lying to the north-west of Nighasan between the 
Chauka on the south, which separates it from Bhur, and the Sarju 
on the north-east, which forms the Khairigarh bonndary. To the 
north is the Nepal territory and to the west the Pilibhit district, the 
dividing line being for the most part the Sutia stream. From an 
agricultural point of view the tract is of a wretched description, 
consisting for the most part of an unhealthy expanse of forest and 
waste grazing land cut up in every direction by innumerable 
streams and water channels, with several large swamps and 
depressions in the abandoned beds of the Chauka and other rivers, 
The Chauka is more unstable in this pargana than lower down in 
ita course, and even in the interior cultivation is as fluctuating as 
the river. Everywhere the crops are exposed to the depredations 
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of wild animals, and cverywhere malaria of @ severe type is pre- 
valent, even on the dry and clevated spots far from the marshes. 
Of late years, tuo, cholora and cattle disease have raged in this 
porgana, and litile progress can be cxpested, The water is 
notoriously bad, and the proximity of Nepal is another factor 
in the instability of the pargana. There are a few settled 
villages, and the tenanta who live in them cnltivate where they 
please in tho adjacent tracte, rarely paying any attention to one 
village for two yoars running. The only roal value of the par- 
gana is as a forost ro-ocve and a pastrro land for the graziers, 
who annually bring their cattle hither from the south. 

Cultivation is consequently poor and carcless in the extreme, 
except in the neighbourhood of Palia itaclf and in a fow villages 
round Majhra in the extreme north. Most of the land is held by 
eattlo-breoders, who pay far inore attention to their animals than 
to their ficlda, ~The wholo tract is precarious to a greater or less 
degroe; the best villages are those wound Palia, although evon 
they are liable to damage from the enc.cachments of the Chauka, 
As, however, most of the land is the property of large taluqdara, 
only a few villages along the Chauka belonging to small owners 
roquire special attention. Tho worst are Bazpur, Niranjanpar, 
Parasrampur and Nagla, 

The area of the pargana is liable to change from year to year 
by reason of the action of the Chauka and other iivers. In 1904 
the total was 68,857 acres or 107 square miles, bul this excludes 
some 4,000 acres of reserved forosis which belong to the Khairi- 
garth range. The proportion of cultivated land is far lower than 
in any other part of the district. At tho fist regular settlement it 
amounted to only 21 per cent., while at the last assessment there 
had been a great decrease, In 1904 only 9,993 acves or little 
more than 14 por cont. was under the plough, and even this was 
greater than in the preceding year. No less than 50,313 acres 
were classed as caliurable: this included 288 acrea of groves and 
14,242 aores of fallow, the rest being waste land tat has never 
been reclaimed. Of the 8,531 acres relurned as barren the bulk 
was under wator or ocoupied by villago sites, only 1,973 acres 
being shown as unfit for cultivation. The kharif harvest is by 
far the more important, oocupying nearly double the area cown in 
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the rabi, while a considerable proportion, averaging over 20 per 
sent. of the cultivation, bears a double crop. The chief staple of 
the pargana, is rico, followed by a little wd, kolon and maize in 
the kharif, while in the rabi bailey take- the lead and the wheat 
area is amall. ‘There is no irrigation, us artificial watering ia not 
required. 

The rents are paid entirely in cash, Int the rates are very 
low. At the last rottIemont tho avorage for the whole pargana 
was Re. 1-6 per acre, and practically no difference ix made for the 
different castes, except in the case of Murao., who pay a slightly 
higher rate. Tho tenants aie mainly Gadaiyas, Ahirs, Chamars, 
Muraos and Musalmans, with a few Brahmans and Pasis. The 
holdings are large, and over one-third of the land ia tilled by non- 
residents. The revenue of tho pargana al the sucamary settle- 
ment was Ra. 12,338, but at the regular asxcssment this was 
reduced to Rs, 10,623. At the last settlement a further reduc- 
tion was made and the final domand now stands at Re, 9,966, of 
which Re, 336 reprosents the temporary assessment of the alluvial 
soahals, 

The population of the pargana has also decreased during tho 
past thirty years. In 1881 it contained 18,277 inhabitants, hut 
ten years later this had fallen to 15,235. At the last census the 
total was 13,996, of whom 2,250 wore Musalmans, mainly Ban- 
jaras. Palia is the only place of any size or importance. It has 
grown slightly since the construction of tho branch line of railway 
from Mailani to Sonaripur, which is used almost entirely for the 
export of timber. The line is only open for a few months in the 
year and communications arc generally backward. Roads run 
from Palia to Bhira on the south-west and Nigharan on the south- 
east. Poor tracks also connect the place with Majhra and with 
Kanjaria in Khairigarh on the Nepal border. The only market 
worth mentioning is that at Palia. 

The history of the pargana is almost identical with that of 
Khairigarh. In 1839 the pargana was farmed to relatives of the 
Katehriye rajas of Khutar in Shahjahanpur, and their descendants 
were subsequently declared proprietors by the Britieh Government 
for the sole reason that they had endeavoured to bring part of the 
Pargans under cultivation and that there were no others to lay 
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claim ta this helated wilderness. Some of the landowners are hill- 
men from Nepal, who claim relationship with the Khairigarh house 
and who obtained # footing here by becoming sub-lessees of the 
Katehriyas. The bulk of the pargana, however, is now held by 
various granteos who took up large tracts under the waste land 
rules. There are now altogether 60 villages in the pargana, 
divided into 70 mahals. Of the latter, 48 are held by taluqdars, 
ten in single, and nine in joint zamindari, two in pattidari, and 
one in bhaiyachara tenure. The chief landowner is the Rani of 
Khairigarh, who holds the Majhra estate of 24 villages; 
Mr. Hearsoy of Mamri owns eleven villages, six mohals and 
two pattie, known as ihe Ataria Srinagar estate; the Raja of Ocl 
has the Ainthapur property of six villagos; and the Jangre 
talngdar of Bhur one mahal of Patwara in the extreme sonth, 
OF tho rest, six villages belung to Chauhans, three to Musal- 
mans and one to Goshains. 
PASGAWAN, Pargana Pascawan, Tahsil Monamp. 

The capital of the pargana is a good village, though of no 
great size, lying in latitude 27° 49 north and longitude 80° 10’ 
cast, ab a distance of nino miles south of Muhamdi, with which it 
is connected by an unmetalled road. The population in 1901 
amounted to 1,434 persons, of whom 270 were Musalmans, while 
Brahmans were the most numerous Hindu caste. The place con- 
tains a mud-built police-station, situated within the village, a cattle- 
pound and a school. A market is held here twice a week and 
the annual sales arc said to amount to Ra. 2,500. There is a 
ruined fort and a sarat here, built by Hakim Mahdi Ali Khan 
while Nazim of Muhamdi. The area of the village ia 884 acres; 
the soil is an excellent loam except in the north-east, and means of 
irrigation are abundant. The village is divided into two mahals, 
788 acres being held in pattidari tenure by Brahmans and 
Kayasths, while the latter also hold the remaining 46 acres in joint 
zamindari. The total revenue is Rs, 1,190. 





PASGAWAN Pargana, Tahsil Munaupt 
This pargana lies in the south-west corner of the district, 
between the Sukheta and Gumti rivers, the former separating it 
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from Shahjohanpur and the latier from the Magdapur and Aurang- 
abad parganas. To the north lies Muhamdi and to the south 
the Hardoi district, The present pargana was formed in 1869 by 
the amalgamation of the old Pasgawan and Barwar subdivisions. 
The total area is now 76,803 acres or 120 square milos, Besides 
the two rivers already mentioned thero are two other streams ; one 
the Andchuha or Chuha, which for some distance forms the northern 
boundary and then turns south-cast through the centre and 
joins the Gumti in the extreme sonth-east corner; while the 
other, also known as the Chuha, rises in Muhamdi and afler 
traversing tho eastern half falls into the Gumti near Maqsudpur. 
Both of theso flow betwoen high sandy banks broken by ravines, 
In the south-west there is a chain of swamps draining into the 
Hardoi district, and in their neighbourhood the land contains mash 
usar and patches of grass and seruh jungle. The whole of the 
xouth is of an inferior quality ; but elxewhero, save in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the xtreams and ala in the clay lands along the 
Sukheta, the soil is a rich friablo loam, of a fairly cousistont 
quality, although it becomes very light noar the Gumti. ‘The 
really precarious mahals are fow in numbor, as though much of the 
southern half comes under this description the villages generally 
form insignificant portions of other estates. The worst are Ram- 
pur Khokar, Fagirapur, Miranpur and Saidwara along the Gumti, 
Sirha in the south-oast, and Mukaddarpur near Paagawan. 

The pargana is not highly developed: the cultivation ix only 
fair, and in the south-west extremely poor. At the first settle- 
ment no more than 48 por cent. was cultivated, but since that 
time there has been much improvement. From 1884 to 1896 the 
average area under the plough was 44,564 acres or 68 per cent, of 
the whole, and sinco the last settloment the proportion has further 
increased. In 1904 the cultivated area was 50,799 acres or 66 per 
cent, ; 7,462 acres bearing a double crop. These are the highest 
figures on record, the total having steadily risen since the famine of 
1897. Tho oulturable area is large, amounting to 20,718 acres : this 
includes 2,801 acres of grove land and a small amount of fallow, 
but fully two-thirds has never been tilled, and much of it 
would probably never repay cultivation. The actually barren 
area is very small, 871 acres in all, the remainder being either 
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under water or occupied by sites and roads. Means of irrigation 
are fairly abundant, and the proportion of land watored is high for 
this district. In addition to the tanks thero sie lage numbers of 
good earthen wells, which con be constructed without difficulty in 
most villages. The rabi harvost usually oxoeeds the kharif in 
area; the principal crops are wheat, which is of a high quality in 
the upland villugos, gram and barley. In the kharif rice 
predominates, while there is a fair amount of sugarcane. 

Renta aro almost wholly paid in cash, At the last 
setilemont the average rate was Rx. 4-06 per acre, ranging from 
Rs. 9 for the bess guind land to Re. 15 for bhur. The tenants 
aro mainly of low casie, the most numerous being Chamars, Pasis 
and Ahirs; but thero aro many Brahmans and Rajpuls. The two 
last pay lower rents, the privileged rate being about 20 per cent, 
Jess than for other castex. Muraos and Kurmis pay the most, the 
rates averaging Rs. 4:98 and Rx, 4-79 per acre respectively. The 
revenue ut the summary asscasment was Rs. 34,913, rising to 
Ra. 58,234 at tho reguiar scttlement. Tho present final demand is 
Rs. 76,715, of which all save Rs. 217 is actually realizable, giving 
an enhancement of 27 per cent. on the old revenuc. 

The population of the pargana in 1869 was 40,741, and since 
that dato thore has been a» Jarge increase, tho tote] rising to 
49,775 in 1881 nnd 56,812 ten yeara lntor. In 1901 a slight 
decrense was obxorved, owing to the famine of 1887, the number of 
inhabitants being 54,776 with an averago density of 456 to the 
square mile. Musuimans numbered 8,706. There are no towns 
in the pargana, and except Pasyawan and Barwar no villages 
of any size or importance. Means of communication are fair. 
Through the south-west passes the metalled road from Sitapur to 
Shahjabanpur with one branch leading from Aurangabad throngh 
Barwar to Muhamdi, and suother connecting Pasgewan with the 
tahsil headquarters. The north-west corner is traversed by the 
road from Muhamdi to Shahjabanpur, @ portion of which near the 
Sukheis is metalled. 

The pargana contains 164 villages, including three forest 
grants in the south-west, These are divided into 242 mahals, of 
which one is Government property, only 22 are owned by talug- 
dares, while 66 are held in single and 106 in joint zaminddri, and 
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48 in pattidari tenure. Mahant Harcharan Das of Maswasiin Unao, 
owns the Gulrai estate of 14 whole villages; five villages and two 
mahals are hold by the Raja of Partabgarh, and the village of 
Bankagaon by the Saiyid Rani of Shahpur, Saiyids hold 19 
other villages, including five belonging to Tasaddug Husain of 
Aurangabad. Of the rest, 31 villages ure owned by Nikumbhs, 
eleyon by Gaurs, three by Gaharwars and one hy Tumars; 24 by 
Brahmans, 25 by Kayasths, seven by Sheikbs and Pathans, and 
four each by Kurmis and Khattris. At the summary settlement 
of 1859 thore were no less than 99 mall zumindari estates in 
Pasgawan-Barwar, held by the reprexcntatives of the old proprie- 
tors with whom scttlement was mado after the dissolution of the 
great taluga of the Saiyids. The pattidars are gonerally prosper- 
ous, but are usually behindhand in their payments, and have a 
bad reputation for lawlessness. 


PHULBIBAR, Pargona Setraaar, Tahsil LAKUIMPUR. 

A villago on the west side of the road from Lakhimpur to 
Nighosan, lying in latitude 28° 4’ north and longitude 80° 48" 
east, at a distance of about eight miles north of tho district head- 
quarters and thirteen miles from Nightsan, It is only deserving 
of mention ax possessing a mud-built police-station, which stands 
in the west of the villago near the bazar; markets are held in 
the latter twice o woek. The place also contains a post-oftice, 
cattle-pound, and a lower primary school. Phulbihar forms 
part of the Mahewa estate and is assossod to a revenue of 
Re. 1,625. It has an area of 2,263 acres, much of which is well 
cultivated: the north stands high and produces fair crops of 
cereals in the rabi and sugarcane in the kharif; the whole of 
the south is lowlying and is chiefly used for rice cultivation. 
Down the western half runs an old channel of the Chauka, The 
population at the last oenans numbered 1,785 souls, mainly Cha- 
mars, Kurmis end Musalmans. 





PIPARIA, Pargana Arwa Pipranta, Tahsil MuHAMDL 
The capital of the pargana is a fair sized village situated in 
latitude 28° 5’ nerth and longitude 80° 16/ east, on the Shahja- 
hanpur border. It is connected by an unmetalled rosd with 


Mamri on tho road from Lakhimpur to Muhamdi, and continuing 
westwards to Pawayan. From it» position if is sometimes called 
Piparia Dhurai, or Piparia on the boundary ; it is also known as 
Piparia Captain, from the fact that it formed part of a waste 
land grant given after the mutiny to Captain Fida Husuin of the 
Qudh force, Ho sold all his estate subsequently, and it passed 
to Mr. L. D. Mearsey of Mamri, the prevent owner. ‘The village 
lands cover 1,276 ucies and are well oultivated in placos; but the 
soil is in parts poor, especially to the xouth and west and much of 
it lies fallow every yoar. The place contains a «mall school, and 
a bamrin which markets arc held twice s week. The popula- 
tion, which is mainly agricultural, amounted to 895 persons at 
the last consis, The village ix assessed to a revenue of Ra. 550. 


RAKIIETI, Pargana ani Tahail NieHasan. 

A large village on the road from Palia to Matera, lying in 
latitude 28° 13/ north and longitude 80° 55’ cast, at a distance 
of three miles south-cast of Nighasan. It covers 3,170 sorex, tho 
central block con-isting of an evon riretch of lowlying rice land, 
while the outlying ficlds stand higher and boar good cropa of 
maizo, Besides tho central site on the roadside thero aro many 
hamlets, with a total population of 2,403 souls at tho la-t census, 
There ix a amall primary school here. The village forms part of 
the taluga of the late Raj Gobardban Singh, of tho Jangro houso 
of Bhur, and ix asyessed to a revenue of Rs. 2,950. 





RAMIA BIHAR Pargana Deavuranra, Tuhsit Nicasan, 

A considerablo village in the noth of the pargana, standing 
in latitude 28° 8’ noth and longitude 81° 2? east, on the road 
from Nighasan to Matora on tho Kauriala, at a di-tance of about 
18 miles south-east of the tabsil headquarters, Tho place is pic- 
turesquely situated on the banks of an old channel of the Kauriala 
which has become silted up aud forms an extensive lake. Close 
by is a bungalow erected by Rani Surat Kunwar, widow of Raja 
Indra Bikram Sah of Khairigarh, the proprietor of the village. 
The lands of Ramia Bihar are 2,599 acres in extent, and the upper 
portion in the south and centre consist of a gond loam woil tra-, 
versed by a winding watercourse, The revenue is Es. 2,150. 
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The lower half to the north-cast is liable tv flooding; but iv par- 
tially protected by a deep drainage channel excavated by the 
taluqdar. Tho village hus grown considerably of late years and 
at the last consus contained 2,145 inhabitunts, of whom 371 were 
Musalman». There is a small schoul here, and u bazar of some 
Toeal importance in which market are hel] twice a weok. 





SANSARPUR, Purgana Kugnra Maitani, Takei 
Laxnimeur. 

A good village on the read from Gola to Khbutar, in latitude 
28° 8’ north and longitude 80° 23’ eust, at a distance of some 
seven mile» north-went of Gola. It had in 1901 a population of 
2,862 souls, of whom ubout one-fifth wore Mu-almans, It 
belongs to the Chauhan talugdar of Kaimuhra, who pay» a 
revenue of Rs, 1,550, and who had ppent large sum» in improving 
the villago by digging drain. The castern portion consists of 
jungle, und between this and tho cultivated laud i, a belt of high 
gritty soil or bawr. The population reside for the most part 
in a largo central site, the remainder living in a fair-sized hamlet 
called Bujhia to the south. Markets aro held here twico a wook. 
The cattle-pound datos from March 1900. 





SIKANDARABAD, Pargana Ua1paRaBan, Tahsil 
Muamo1. 

This village was the capital of a separate pargana until 
1869, when it was united with Heidaralad. It lie, in Intitude 
27° 57 north and longitude 80° 29’ cat, about half a mile 
tothe north of the direct read from Lakhimpur to Muhamdi, 
some 18 miles wort of tho former and a milo cart of the Sarayan. 
It had in 1001 a population of 2,269 persons, of whom a large 
proportion were Musalmans. The villago lands cover 1,268 acres, 
and of this 1,126 acres are held in talaqdari tenure by Muham- 
mad Sher Khan of Raipur, one of the converted Abbans. The 
rest is held by Musalman zamindars of the same family who own 
four small mahals, while eleven acres are held in pattidari 
tenure by Brahmans and Kayasths. The total revenue of the 
village is Re. 1,525. The soil is for the most part good loam; 
but the extrémities lie low, expecially in the north and weet. To 
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the east there is a larger area of grove land. The village con- 
tains a post-office, a large upper primary school, and a bazar in 
which markets are hold twice a week, 





SIMRI, Pargana Duavrauna, Tehsil Nianasay. 

A. very large villago situated in north latitude 28° 6/ and 
east longitude 81° 2’ on the read from Dhaurahra to Kardhaiya, 
where it joins that from Matera to Nigharan, at a distance of 
eight miles north-west of the town of Dhaurahra, ho village 
lands cover nv le-~s than 5,508 acres, and are intor-ected in the 
south by tho Sukhni river; tv the east is the Malhia swamp. 
Tho upland portion is well cultivated by Muracs and Kurmis, 
who form the provailing Hindn castes, ‘The population at the 
Jast census numbered 3,068 souls, wort of whom live in the main 
site, and the rest in many scattercd hamlets, The village pays 
a revenue of Rs, 4,000 and is owned by the Jangre talugdar of 
Isanogar. There in a swall aided school here, but the place con- 
tains nothing of any interest aud is only noticeable for its 
siz0. 

SINGAIT BUADAURA, Pargana Kuainicarn, Taheil 
NigHasan, 

This is the principal village in the pargana and lies in 
Jatitide 28° 18 north and longitude 80° 51’ east on the road 
from Nighasan to Banhirpur and Nepal, at a distance of six 
miles north of the tahsil headquarters. From the village branch 
roads run to Khairigarh on the north-west and eastwards to 
Bharthapnr ferry on the Kauriala. The plave derives its double 
name from two detached sites, Bhadaura lying a short distanco to 
the west of Singahi. The population in 1901 amounted to 5,928 
persons, of whom 3,784 were Hindus, 1,503 Musalmans, and 
eleven others, Brahmans are the best represented Hindu caste, 
The village contains a dispensary, a large upper primary school, 
a catile-pound, and a bazar in which markets are held twice a 
week. Tho villago lands cover 2,623 acres and consist of e long 
and narrow strip, the southern half of which lies below the high 
bank of the Suheli and is for the most part inferior broken 
ground liable to flooding. The upper portion adjoining the 
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large village of Singahi stands high and is fairly cultivated. 
The revenue is Rs. 1,500. The place Lelongs to the Rani 
of Khaivigarh, who has her residenco here. Singahi has 
largely grown of late years, for at tho firt census of 1869 
the population was only 3,499 persons, From 1801 to 1816 
Khuirigarh was under tho British and a police-station was 
ostablished here. In 1810 tho lea-e of the pargana was taken by 
Captain Hearsey, who resided at this plavo till tho Nepal war of 
1812; the ruins of his bungalow are still to be soen near the 
village. Another Eurupean, one Mr. Carbery, a morchant, sottled 
here about the same timo, Lut was soon afterwards murdered by 
the Raja of Dhaurahra. 





SINGHA, Purgana Kuainicaru, Fahsil NigHasan. 

A large and thickly popnluted villago in the oast of the 
pargana, lying in latitudo 28° 19 north and longitude 80° 56’ 
east, 2 milo and a half north-east of Singahi and a short distance 
cast of the road to Banbirpur. It is ono of the best villages of 
the uplands of this pargana, and is well oultivated by Kurmis 
and othors, The area is 2,440 acros, most of which is cultivated, 
Along the northern boundary flows the Jauraba stream. Tho 
population numbered 8,434 persons at the last consus, and reside 
in two large sites known as Singha Kalan and Singha Khurd, 
The place forms part of the Khairigarh extato and pays a 
revenue of Rx. 2,200. 





SISAIYA, Pargana Finozasapb, Tahsil Niewasan. 

A large villagethreo miles south-east of Dhaurahra, in latitude 
27° 58’ north and longitude 81° 9’ eat, at the junction of the 
roads from Matera and Dhaurabra to Isanagar. The population 
in 1901 was 1,726, which shows a considerable decline since the 
previous censux, when it totalled 2,064. About one-fourth of the 
inhabitants are Musalmans, while Lodhsx form the prevailing 
Hindu caste. They chiefly live in the central site; but there 
are several +mall hamlets. The village lands are traversed in 
tho south-west by the Dahawar, in the neighbonrhood of which 
is some inferior waste ; the rest is well cultivated and bears good 
crops of maize. The total area is 8,422 acres, and the Tevenue 
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Rs. 2,600. The place belongs to the Jangre taluqdar of 
Ieanagar. ‘There is a small aided school here. 





SRINAGAR, Pargana Sainacar, Tahsil Laxumros, 

This village, which gives its name to the pargana, is a place 
of little importance, lying in fatitude 28° 67 north and longitude 
80° 47’ east, about a mile to the west of the road from Lakhim- 
pur to Nighasan, at a distance of elevon miles north of the former, 
threo miles from the police-rtation of Phulbibar, and two miles 
south of the Chauka, Srinagar was formerly a much larger 
placo and the headquarters of the Musalman Bixens, who had a 
brick fort here. The village was almost wholly destroyed by a 
flood on the Chauka some 70 years ago. The old bed of the 
river lies to the east of the village with oxtensive stretches of 
high grasr jungle on either side. The village lands cover 2,390 
acres, but the cultivated ares ix small; thore is a fair block of 
cultivation round the main site, chiefly on the west. To the 
north the soil ix light and poor. The village is purely agricul- 
tural and contained af the last census a population of 1,000 
persons, of whom 231 wore Mu-~alman-; Ahirs are the chief 
Hindu caste, Thero in a small schvol here, but nuthing else of 
any importance. Tho revenue of the village is Rs, 1,150 and the 
proprietor is the Chauhan taluqdar of Mahewa, 





SRINAGAR Pargana, Takeit Lakximpur. 

This large pargana forms the eastern portion of the tahsil, 
being the south-eastern continuation of Bhur. Like that pargans, 
it lies between the Chauke and U1 rivers, the former separating it 
from Dhaurahra on the north and east, while the latter conslitutes 
the boundary between Srinagar and Khori on the south-west, 
In the south-eastern corner the U1 bends northwards to join the 
old bed of the Chanka, and here for a short distance the pargana 
marches with the Sitapur district. The physical characteristics of 
the pargana aro somewhat varied. Along the Ul there is a 
narrow strip of low lying éarai, which is flooded during the 
tains; the soil is mainly clay and of an inferior character. Be- 
yond this a belt of high soil runs parallel to the river with an 
average width of about three miles; it resembles the highlying 
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lands of Kheri, to which it formerly belonged, but its character 
ig no so good. The roil is a fair loam. The rest of the pargana 
is of a very poor description, generally precarious and always 
unhealthy. The country is scored with old channels of the Chauka 
and with numerous watercourses, such as the Kandwa, Kandhai and 
Junainalas. About 1830 the Chauka caused agreat changoin the 
general uspoct of this tract; it loft its usnal channel and instead 
adopted a small backwater that ran to the cast and routh of 
Srinagar and cntered the Kandwa near Mahewa. The result was 
that not only were these two large and flourishing villages 
destroyed, but also an area of some fifty square miles was sub- 
merged and utterly ruined. About thirty years later the river 
returned to its old channel. The deserted bed, as well as the 
soany other watercourses, ix marked hy a stretch of barren sandy 
soil, locally called tapar, which dries up very quickly and pro- 
duces but poor crops, Generally the soil in the north of the 
pargana iva light lonm, variod by clay in tho depressions. The whole 
is almost ontiroly dependent on the rainfall; but as the pargana 
is mainly held by large proprietors, the really precarious villages 
aro fow. The worst are Sitlapur, Chaphandi and Parsia in tle 
south centre near Mahowa, Dudhwa near Phulbibar, Basaigapur 
in tho extrome north-west, aud Bhurkunda in the north-onst. 
‘The mahals along the Chauka in the south-east sro classed as 
alluvial, and are assessed under special terms of settlement. 

‘The area of the pargana has from time to time been subject 
to great variations, both by tho action of the Chauka and otherwise. 
At the first regular settlement an exchange was made of several 
villages of Dhaurahra which Jay on this side of the Chauka for 
a portion of Srinagar which extended Leyond that river; and at 
the same time the high lands ulong the Ul were transferred to 
this pargana from Kheri. The erea at the first regular settle- 
ment was 144,886 sores or 225 square miles, of which 51 per 
cent, was cultivated. In 1904 the total ares was 142,824 acres or 
228 square miles, and the land under the plough was 84,119 
acres or 58°8 per cont., 22,078 acres bearing a double crop. The 
development of the pargans has been fairly atoady, as the average 
cultivation from 1884 to 1895 wes 81,959 sores, and the only 
notable variations occurred after the floods and cholera épidemic 
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of 1894 and during the famine two years later. Since the last 
settlement progress has beon more rapid and the figures of 1904 
are the highe-t on record, In the latter year the culturable 
arca was 42,886 acres; this included 8,162 acres under groves 
and 26,454 acces of fallow, mostly of old standing, Much of tho 
so-called cultnrable waste is very poor and would hardly repay 
tillage. The barren aroa is mainly under water or occupied by 
roads and buildings, the actually uvculturable Jand being only 
1,453 acres. “Tlore is but litle irrigation as it is either not 
needed or not obtainable. The total amount watered in 1904 
was only 6:7 por cont. of the cultivation, and even this is above 
the average. The kharif harvest covers a far larger aroa than the 
vabi. Tho chief crops aro rico, kodon, and maize in the former, 
with a fair amount of urd and sugarcane. In the rabi, wheat 
takea the lead, hutia closely followed by barley ; there is also much 
gram cultivation, but th» area under garden crops is small save in 
the south-east corner. : 

The cultivation is fair in the «old Kheri portion of the par- 
gana, owing to tho presenca of many Kurmi tenants; but 
olsowhoro it is les a quostion of cultivation than of rainfall. In 
the south-cast, Letwoou Jagsarh and Raulia, thore is a fair number 
of Muraos, who have rai-ed the standard of hu-bandry to a 
higher pitch than might bo oxpe ted in a pargana so devoid of 
natural advantagos. The mo-t numerous tenants aro Kurmis, 
followed by Ahirs, Chamars, Brahmans, Musalmans and Muraos. 
Rents are mainly paid in kind, the cash-rentod area being at 
the settlement only one-third of the wholo. The average rate 
was then Rs. 4:35 per nere, for low caste tenants being Rs. 4-5 
and for high caste Rs, 3°62, The highest rents are paid by 
Muraos and Kurmis, The revenue of the pargana at the summary 
settlement was Re. 49,855, and this was raised at the regular 
assessment to Res. 79,138, after the alterations in the boundary. 
At the last settlement the final demand was fixed at Rs. 96,889, 
giving an enhancement of 17 per cent. on the expiring revenue.. 
This includes Rs. 1,995 paid on alluvial mahbaly assessed condi- 
tionally for the full term, and Rs. 1,020 on other alluvial mahals 
treated under the ordinery rules. The net reyenue for the 
ordinarily settled portion is Rs, 92,426. 
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The popniation of the pargana at the last census numbered 
90,116 souls, giving an average donsity of 404 persons to the 
square mile. Classified by religinn there were 77,400 Hindus, 
12,707 Musalmans, the majority of whom are Julahas, and nine 
others. There has boen but a slight increase during the past 
thirty years: in 1881 the total was 88,499, and at the following 
enumeration 92,277; the subsoynent decline having been very 
marked, It is probable, howevor, that onsuing years will show 
@ rapid recovery, as the decroase was due to a succession of 
seasonal calamities. The pargaua contains no towns, but there 
are several villages with large populations, such ax Baragaon, 
Phulbibar and Atkohna, Meaus of communication are poor, as 
in all the parganas north of tho Ul. Three roads lead from 
Lakhimpur to Nighasan, Dhaurahra, and Khairigarh; but the 
Jast of these is impassable «turing the rains, though at other times 
in fair order. 

There are altogether 146 villages in the pargana, divided 
into 165 mahals, Of the lattor, 140 are owned by taluqdars, 16 
by single camindars, eight are held in joint zamindari, and one 
in pattidari tenure. There are no Musalman landowners, The 
chief proprietors are the Chaubans, who hold 129 villages, 
while next to them como Kayasths with eleven, Surajbansis with 
three, Sikhs with two, and Kurtis with one. The Raja of Ocel 
owns 68 villages; the Rani of Mahewa has 59 villages and one 
mahal; and the Rani of Kaimahra two villages. The Rani of 
Khairigarh owns the Dubela estates of three villages and tho 
Kurmi taluqdar of Paila the single village of Sakhctu. The 
Chauhans estates are all of comparatively recent origin, having 
been forcibly acquired between 1819 and 1830 with the aid of the 
revenue officials of the day. The history of these taluqas has 
been already given in Chapter LIT. 
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Taste ITI.—Vital Statistics. 
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Your. Rato | Rate 
Total, | Males. /omales,| per | Total Males, |Fumalos,| per 
1,000. | 1,000, 
1 2 | a 4 6 6 {| 7 | 8 Fy 
1891 . | 31,988 | 37,013 | 14,972 13540 | 23,817 | 12,563 | 10,254 | 25-26 
1893 «+ | 84229 | 18,108 | 16,127 )3788 | 84,854 | 19,205 | 15,649 |38 67 
1603 39,282 | 20,681 | 18,652 | 19°42 | 27,758 | 14,982 | 19,42) | 30°71 
1084 . | 23,088 | 18,209 | 16,879 |38 68 | 48,000 | 25,620 | za.2i0 | 5816 
1808 83,606 | 17,340 | 16,162 |3707 | 40 245 | 21,537 | 10,708 |4464 
1806 = | 24,997 | 12,681 | 11,700 |2693 | 30,601 | 7,633 | 19,008 | 49 62 
1997 .. | 32,864 | 16,723 | 18,881 |3603 | 30,961 ; 16,911 | 14,000 | 84-26 
1898 . | 40,909 | 20,089 | 19,070 |4527 | 26,083 | 14186 | 12,498 19058 
1899 44,700 | 23,006 | 21,004 | 49.47 | 32,620 17.88 16,243 [96-11 
1900 40,887 | 20,768 | 19,569 |4s08} 26,117 13,013 | 12,204 | 98 00° 
1001 w | 42,883 | 21,608 | 20,968 | 46 76 | 20,967 | 15,274 | 14,013 |a2 86 
3903 w» | 46,534 | 23,976 | 22,660 |51 41 | 31,468 | 16,544 | 14,994 | 34-76 
1908 w. | 46,195 | 24,089 | 22,108 |61-09 | 42,121 | 21,826 | 20,295 | 46 58 
1904 w. | 47,847 | 28,067 | 23,790 | 52-86 | 30,509 | 16,050 | 14,459 | 82-60 
1005 ie 
1906 a { 
1907 ‘ 
1908 we 
1909 J 
1910 ay | 
1912 os i 
1913 o ' 
19018 vee 
1016 aed 








@The rates from 18091 to 1900 are caloulated from the returns of 1891 census, 
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Iv 
Tasin 1V.~Deatha according to cause. 
Total deaths from— 
= causes, | Plsgue. |Chotora,| Sul | Fever. ame 
1 2 3 4 5 6 

1891 s we | 23817 fw | 1,421 187 | 20,885 66 
1892 i | 84808]. 6,095 goa | 27,207 64 
1898 is we | 27,758 | 41s | 1,155 | 24,477 81 
1896 “ we | 48,030 | sae 6,847 780 | 39,906 16 
1895 a ww | 40,245] oe 701 270 | 37,947 7 
1896 7 we | 89,601]. 1,621 458 | 86,134 81 
1897 a a» | 30,961}... 1,066 | 1,541 | 25,677 148 
1808 oo a. | 26,683]... 209 7 | 24,113 73 
1899 a | 83620}... 129 59 | 80,247 28 
1900 tei we | 26227 | oe It]. 24,018 u 
190) ae oy 20,287 |. 1,601 1 | 25,701 6 
1902 “ oe 81488]. 876 3 | 23,181 yv 
2908 a ws  48,121 io} 1,052 71| 32,904 40 
1906 eA | 29,500 | $07 59 877 | 24, 2 22 
1905 we ons 
1907 ~ we 
1908 Maa 
1909 
1910 
1611 on 
1913 es 
1918 
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x 
TaBLe VITI.—Oognicatle orime, 
Baer Raper fa Number of persons— 
Year, 7a 
a fable om AB] oe 
charged. 
1 2° 4 5 6 7 

1896 fe a | 2,894 1,323} 2,023/ 844] 3,678 
1607 I. 2,488 1,827] 2149] 490] 3,721 
1898 tons 1,426 692) 1,163 270 879 
1899 a 1,611 859 | 1,276 363 889 
1900 a | 1,766 ex] 1,195/ 308] 880 
1901 a | 1,869 619/ ssa] 245) 601 
1908 a] 1,881 616| 1,018] 360) 600 
1903 i vw {2,601 vaa| 1,073| 996) 7e8 
1904 ae we {1,489 860 1,807| 364| 916 
1908 a ae 
1908 
1907 a : 
1908 - 
1900 woe - 
1910 a . ' 
1911 es si ; 
1912 oe ae i 
1918 Se 4 | H 





® Columns 2 snd 8 should show cases instituted during the yeer,. 
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Taste IX.—Revenue demand at successive ecttlements. 


Year of settlement. 


















































Pargana, | Alluvial 
1859, | 1868—71. 1898-1901 mahale, 
1901. 
1 2 3 5 6 
Re, Rn. Rs. Re. 
Bher we ++] 36,708 117,663 98,238 526 
Pale. aa248 | 57,015 | 45,618 | 60,048 
Grimager ... a] 49,856 120,125 | 79,138 92,426 3,018 
Koukes Mailani 8,718 87,560 | 9,482 28,437 
Bheri 79,424} 144,206 |1,21,037 | 1,48,563 & 
EOaSoed ae cnesees Sa EME, PeRRieNe ed! Wocecae 
Total Taheil Lakbimpur| 906,963 | 467,539 3,200 | 4,223,707 | 3,640 
sAtwa Pipsria 7,716} 16,000] 7,593] 11,405) «. 
Aurangabad -»| 92,401 | 98,780 | 32,860] 43,685 
Pasgewan | 84918 60,705 | 58,234 | 76,498 
Goidarabad «4 30,208 | 48,459 | 96,740] 53,077 
Baite 22,401 | 37,875 | 37,800 | 49,185 
Muhami .., 387,962 | 71,086 02,216 
Magdapur.., 5.064 11,860 
Total Tebat! Mehamdi, 160,004 2,07,826 
Pole. 12,888 
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Taste XII.—Stampe. 


Receipts from— 


Court fee 















FY ‘ 
Re, Re, 
3890.93 30,222 | 33,42 
1891-02 4073 | 85,027 
1992-98 38,987 | 66,072 
1898.94 39,908 | 56,775 
1894-95 86,724 | 52,144 
1895-98 43,880 | 58,285 
1890-97 41,646 | 57,081 
1997-98 45,190 | 58,488, 
1898-99 47,003 | 68,677 
1899-1900 16,120] 32,666 | 67,888 
1900-1901 18,208 | 56,800 | 72,967 
1901-1902 | 16127] 87,277 | 74,278 
1902-1903 --] 17,971 | 55,511 | 74,360 
1908-1904 16670! 54,987 | 72,877 
1904-1905 
1905-1908 Fr 
1906-1907 F 
1907-1008 em | 
1908-1809 a | 
1909-10 
1910-11 ee i 
1911.18 = 
191288 os 




















2,485 
1499 
752 
7,190 
976 
708 
5u7 
R50 
1,418 
78 
e290 
1,298 
1,363 
1,886 
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xvi 
Taste XI'V.—Income-taa by tuhsils (Part IV only). 
Tehsil 7 Taheil 
Lakhim por. Nighasan, 
V Ove Over 
gl alt Pa §\ 2 lag 
1 falas a\e i 4 6 
Ss | its. ¥ PR. "Ra 
1899-1900)376) 6,248)54, 165] 2,440} | 778 
1900-1901 /401) 5,058)37, 1161] 2,378| 5] 989 
1901-1902)381, 5,200/41 .» (1G) Byh42) 7) 2,148 
1902-1908]890) 6,588/30) 1809-1900}204| 2,997)11) 1,476 
1908-1904] 87|2,146}32 1256] 8,777/32] 1,693 
1904-1905} 1249) 8,669/22) 1,672 
1905-1906)! : lag] 3,498|18] 1,608 
1906-1907 56} 1,898|14) 1,626 
1907-1908, 
1908-1908 L 
1909-10 
1910-11 1.907-1908| 
1921-12.. 1908-1909) 
1912-13. 
: 
i 
| 
| 
Li 





Pra 19129010 O49 o} porpere amTA $e2y OTR 107 os0m ver zs0y mOZy SYA qezes svOrS omy swok ope MOIS 
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Taste XVIL.—Distribution of Police, 1904. 





Bub- Head Con- Moni- | Town | Rnral| Road 


The: Inspec- | Con- cipal 
ne. texe. | station, | Stable. | softer | Police. /Polica,| Police. 








Lakhim pur 
Muhemdi a 
Nighsson wee 
Miteuli ‘ean ih 





Niwgaon oo 
Pasgawan 

Dheurabre ” 
Phulbibar 








Civil Reserve 
Armed Police 


wr obe MRO OM Oo Re hw 
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Tasie X VIIT.—Zducativn. 
Total, Secondary education, | Primary education 
am Z Scholars. Scholars. 
a¢ Pa = = ¢ = 3 £ = 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
1898-07... 92 |8,591 | 147 5 | 554). 26 |3,082 | 147 
1897-98. 97 |3,649 | 171 6 | 538 10 | 8,109 | 172 
yevnoo | 90 [3,858] 11a 5} 32! .. | os |aa06} ny 
1899-19100 ... 118 [3,995 | 187 6] OM ... | 111 |3,360 | 137 
900-901 ...| 125 14,241 | 196 o| oso' ... | x28 }a4n6| 194 
1901-1908 ... 128 {4,212 | 166 o} 67! ... | a1 |3,527 | 160 
1002-1903 ... 167 | 5,776 | 185 6 aa! 161 | 5,082 | 135 
1908-11 OF ... 163 [5,646 | 189 6} 7. | 157 [4,040] 180 
1904-1008 { t 
1905-1906 ., ‘ 
21900-1907 .. ! ! 
1907-1808 ... | 
1908-1909 ... ; 
1909-10... 
1910-11 
1911-12 
1912-18... 
WNGls 
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Kheri District. 


LIST OP SCHOOLS, 1904. 


A.—BSECONDARY. 












































| cigs 
Pargann. Locality. Clase of School. attond- 
ance, 
\ 
) 
Lakbimpur High School 57 
meee i Ditto(Dharam- Anglo-Vernacular =. Bt 
1 Kheri dee | Middle-Vornacular =... 14s 
Muhamd: | Muhamdi a Ditto 139 
Pasgawan Barwar : Nitto 7a 
Aurong- | Aurangabad ‘ae Ditto a 94 
abad. 
,  BoPanmanr, 
' 

Ocl ~ Upper Primary io” 
| Lageha & Pe pitte at 
| Kelmubra ie Ditto ae ba 

Amirtaganj ai Ditto a 30 

Nagar Lt | Lower Primary af 20 

4 Piparis Andu fs Ditto é 29 

| Madsnion die Ditto 7 47 

| Bhira Ghast oe Ditto a 19 
Bhulanpur we Ditto 24 
Pirpur a Intto fe 16 
Kheri | maseers west Ditto es 7 
, por te Ditto, — gurls’ 84 
j Die rehra Ni | Aided Primary 20 

| Lakhim pur os! Ditto 16 

lt Chawich on Ditto 25 

I Gopalapor Ditto 18 

Iokbnspur Ditto 1 38 

Serhaune | Ditto 12 

Iasna pur 1 Ditto : 20 

Sissuna | Ditto ; 14 

Raj t Ditto . ll 

Banka aatl Ditto wa 12 
\1 Katkuana ‘ ! Upper Primary , 40 
|» Lakh peragenj Ditto 36 

Atkobna Lower Primary 19 

Srinager Ditto 17 

Phulbihar Ditto 1k 

Srinagar., ¢ | Khaiyen Ditto v7 

Nakhs Ditto 20° 

Muarramabed Aided Primary a8 

Nandan Ditto 22 

Ditto 20 

Ditto 18 

J «. |-Uppor Primary ar 
Bhur.. Ditto 34 
1 24 

on Ba 33 





© Gours of Wards’ School, 
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LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1904 (eontiawed.). 





B.—Paimanr—(contiaued J. 


Tehsil | Pergans, Locality 





| ' Gonania .. 
Nauser Gulsria 
Rh: 
Rasulpansh 
Agi Khurd 
Rudpor .. 
| Maloka pur 
Chaurathia 
Korhaiya 
Munda Sawaran 
Sheopuri 








Bhor— 
\ Coonclud- 


Roshannagar 
Kukr: o 
Meilani ... 


od) 
Kukra 

Sansarpar 
Pala. 


{ Rampur Gokal 
| Karan pur 
Bhalha ... 
Parschra - 
Karan pur Nibha 
Brjhanli . . 
Karanpur 
‘Warirnager 
| Sukethu 
Sangawai 
Kamau... 


‘Muhamdi 

« Ditto 
Hajapur . 
Sisaura . 
Kachner .. 
Budhi Khurd 
Khirya ... 
Gulauli ... 
Asauwa ... 


Pa 


} Ber. 
‘| 

| 

t 





Lakhimpur—(coneluded) 


Pails 








|Muhamda 


Mallen pur 
Barwar ... 
Jesmandi 
Banke 


[Peegewan S| Hes 
sudpur 
Dbendhel, 








Satatpor 7 
Dilavarpor 


* Court of Wards’ School, 


Clans of School, 





Lowor Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Tntto 

Aided Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Thtto 
Ditto 

jitte 





«+ Lower Primary 
Aided Primary 
Ditto 
Titto 





«= Upper Pismary 
Ditte 
Ditto 
- Ditto 
Lower Pirwary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Aided Primary 
Ditto 
Ditta 
Intto 
Ditto 


Private, gitls’ 





Upper ‘Pru 
Lower Bin 
‘Awded Primary 

Ditto 
Ditto 
‘ Ditto 
Ditto 








Upper Prima: 
PP itte 2 
Ditto 

\ Ditto, 
Lower Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Atded Primary 
Ditto 


girls’ 


Ditto 
Ditto 


=| 














Average 
attend- 


ance, 





60 
oe 48 


oo al 
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LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1904—(continued J. 


B.— PRIMARY —(continued ). 



























































‘Teaueil,| Parguns, Locality. Clues of School, 
Ubholabari Aided Primary a1 
remgoran-{| ulate aes u 
Coomolud-S | Mohinddinpur Ditto 17 
ed) | Panshpur Ditto 7 
Ditto Ditto, 7 
i Haidarabed Upper Primo: 8S 
' ‘| Ahmadnagar PP ite 59 
| | Sikandarabad Ditto 101 
Gola. Ditto 90 
Madarpur Ditto 8 
Alipur... Ditto a 42 
| |Haider- Kotwara... Lowor Primary - 31 
abad Ghartheniao Ditto ” 24 
Sohels Aided Primary 21 
Ditto 22 
Bis z 
0 ia 
: Mikel Ditto - fa 22 
a 
"S[jAtwa Pipa. | Piperia ... Lower Primary a 28 
: rie 
Me a Ditto 20 
S| Ma eda j sohretese Ditto 30 
Po{ par Sarsiyan.., Aided Primar fe 17 
2 ye y 
H Karte. Upper Prima: 39 
4 Miteoli PP itto , 86 
a Dateli Lower Primary 37 
Babanna Ditto 2 
Kanakhera Ditto 33 
Kaste, Pachdoora Ditto 21 
Dari... Aidoa Primary a1 
Daher Ditto on 28 
Khemeria Ditto 3h 
Lalbanwa Ditto 22 
Uhikham por Ditto 7 
Kalwa ... Upper Primar; 88 
Maikalganj PPDito ao 
Kharramag; Lower Primary 23 
Anrngeiad Ditto, - 
Wa ase Ditto, 
peo oe Aided Primary 29 
Ditto 20 
Ditto 7 
Ditto Pr 
Ditto n 
10 























Tabsil. 














































APPENDIX. xxv 
LIST OF SCHOOLS, 190¢—fconcluded). 
B.—Primany—(concluded ). 

Average 
Pargans. Locality. Class of School. attend. 
ence. 

Padhus ... Upper Primary 48 

Majbgain Lower Primary 21 

Tirkeulia Ditto 21 

| | Ditto 15 
j Ditto 30 

Nighasan Ditto 20 
5 Ditto ws 25 

i I | Aided Primery on ey 

Khoajrani nee Ditto ies, 16 

{ Lodhaurl % Ditto a 1 

Kharohia a Ditto =e 15 

Palia Kalan .» | Uppor Primary a 45 

Palin... {1 Palie Bard Tl | Abba Primary Sf 
Singahi ... .» | Uppor Primar. “ 69 

Bete j Banbirpar "| Loder Primary m] ae 
oe Moti pur ... oie Ditto a 23 
Inanagar... ... | Upper Primary 42 

cape =| ee : 

a] nee 7 tio 

Firosabad | Adlispur... Z| power Primary 2h 
' | Firomabad Wh | Aided Primary 23 

"| Sisaiya ... ss Ditto 18 

Upper Primar 43 

PP Ditto 47 

Lower Primary 12 

Ditto 26 

Dhaurabra tite = 
Ditto 26 

Aided Primary 15 

Ditto 16 

Ditto 6 
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ROADS, 1904. Length. 
A.—Provinorat, 
Metalled roads, bridged ond drained throughout. ' Miles, fare, 
() Lucknow, Sitapur and Shébjahéupur road... w OW 0 
Total acl! a? 0 
B.—Looay, ‘ 
I.—Firet clase eoads, matallod, bridged and drained theoughowt. | i 
(i) Lakhimpur to Shéhjehéapur (otde TY, i 1 OR 1 
(ii) Lukbim por to Sitapur (cide gs 7 ior 4 
Gii) Lakhim par to Singuhi (vids mt, i) ' 3 3 
(iv) Gola station to Aligunj (vide II, iti) ie | 2 
(v) Lekhimpar Municipal roads ‘ fe esd 1 
Total iy 3 
—~ Second olaas roads, enmetalled bridged and drained 
throughou!. 
3 Lakhimpur to Muhamdi and Shéhjuhénpor (wide 2, i) +b 0 
ci Lakhim por to Sitapur (vide I, ii) ; 9 0 
Gii) Gols to Aliganj (wide J, 151) = i a! OF, 0 
Totnt we OO 0 
I11.—Fourth class roads, raised, partially bridged and drained. 7 
a Lakhimpur to Singubi (oide T, si) ms 3 
i) Lakhim pur to Muhamdi Ay tes 2 
diy Lakhim pur to Chupsrthala ~~ ea 2 
iy) Lakhimpar to Khelsigarh ms 0 
(v) Iakbimpur to PiliBhit .. 0 
3 Lakhim pur to Bahraich rm 
(vii) Lokhimpur to Balramghat 0 
Gi} Lnkhtia par to Dhaurahro 0 
(ix) Muhamdi to Pasguwan ... 0 
(x) Muhomdi to Aurangat, 0 
(si) Muhamdi to Pawayan 4 
(xii) Aliganj to Bijou o 
(slit) Gola to Palia 6 
(xix) Gola to Khutar 4 
ce) Gola to Sita z 
(xvi) Palin to Nighssan end Materaghst I 
ra Bingeli to Halouna and Kekrecle 0 
(avili) Singahi to Khairigarh ... ae - ° 
Total ove | 886 7 
Vas Seana 
IV.—Fifth clase roade, cleared, partially bridged and drained. | - 5 
Amirtaganj to Ocl and Beh; a . 7 4 
8 Bobj juste i iadeors cae | 8 o 
diy Kefibabra to Phardabsn station |. as as 
Total we | 98 ‘ 
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Toads, 1004. Length. 


B.—LocaL— (concluded). 








¥.~-Sizth class roads, cleared only. Miles. fars, 
ci R Bhenpur to Mirpur, Kheri, Banskhera and Hathi pur ph a 
(ii) Bhire to Dariabad oo we 13 0 
Gi) Dhaurshra to Sisa’ one G CY) 
iv) Matera to Sissiya, sania and Keteni... 20 0 
(v) Kheri to Ool Bs ea 6 0 
(vi) Oot to Keimahra oa 15 0 
(vii) Kardhaiye to Kafara and Dhaurahra oa 17 u 
GR Aurangsbad to Mugdapur and Fipsria ae Ib tf) 
(iz) Mamri to Pipsria ise tr) 
(x) Bhurwara to Gola-Aliganj road. ae 2 Ry 
(xi) Wesley pur to Gola-Aliganj road .., a rt) 
(aif) Singshi to Bharthapur ferry =. Q oO 
it Palis to Khajuria oe 24 ° 
Fort to Bamban pur ww 3 0 
a] Fort to Khairigarh vee « “ 4 o 
(xvi) Kbairigarh to Rivbhis .. o oo | 2 C) 
Total | 174 0 

\ 


Grav Totan 
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3 Pargana. River. ‘ Managoment. ey 
S) fj 
ry ~ Be 
' Keuriala ... i . District Board, | 60 
Khatrigurh... Poivates ends 
" Sarju Ditto 
Ditto He teers 
Ditto si 
‘ Do. wf Ditto a 
Ditto de 
'| Nighasan ... { . | Distriot Board, | 1,860 
‘ Ditto 4,400 
Chankn Ditto GRe 
! Ditto . | 430 
Private | 
\ (! Ghagra District Board, | “10 
Ll Ditto... [#697 
Kauriala Ditto 2. | 718 
Ditto (Bah- | *... 
\ Chak Neith paivae” 
} Mane ‘rivate oo 
+ | Hardhoa 3) Ainothi | Ditto ae dieas 
Jognupur «| Ditto 
A Bukbni ...{/ ayfemeapur |. | Ditto 
Hy Nerupur w | Ditto 
4 Dehewar .~ 4 | phobighata |. | Ditto 
2 ' 
a Sargara Ditto 


{ J 
| Rehua Ditto 


Dhanrolira 
Baha Nels... 4) shorpor Ditto 
| Materia Ditto 


{ Mafoaha District Board, | 3,450 


{ 
Ee es 
| 
{ 








2 
i 





e 
1 
E 
: 


1 | Firosabad.., 























: Tehsil, 


' 


/hasan— (concluded ). 








Iskbimpur. 


‘Muhamdi. 


River. 
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Perry, 


FRERIEH, 1904—(cort tuned). 


Munsgement. 


xx1x 


In- 
some, 





Firozabad— } 
(sonotuded).) 


Pali 


Srinagar ... 


Prila 





Atwn Piparie 
Magdapor... 


Aarengsbad 








Muhamdi ... 





Dubawar .. 


Chauka Sot { 


Chauka 


Old Chauke 


Ghaghi 
Ghagra 


ul 


Do. oo 


Kathnn ... 
Do, ~ 


Do. 


Gamti 


Ranjitganj 
J Naurangpur 
* Sadhwapur 
| Godpurwa 
Maudeora 


Jathra 
Khairighat 


Patwara, 
Srinegar 
Khaniavia 
Kharchaun 
Kataiu 
Neraues 


Muksoha 
Chapebdi 























Priveto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditte 


Ditto 
Ditto 


District Board, 


Ditto 
Private 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 

















Rheri District. 
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FERRIES, 1904—(coneluded ) 

( | 
Tohml| Pargana River Yeny Mimigement euce 
foe 82 ey fe eG Te 

Marws Distriot Bourd | 
| | Moihighat Ditto 
le ‘Magdapur Gomt Barebti Ditto 
gt Piprighat Dilto 
B38) t Ditto 
$7) Pasgawou Do Bhetia District Bosrd BI 
Fe H | Murens Puvate 
~~ Aurangybad Do ee esd 
Kotha Ditto 
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POST-OFFICES, 1904. 




















Manage- 
Tehsil. Pargans. | Post-office. | Clase, a) oe 
i Imperial. 
i Ditto, 
Kheri Branch-office,| Ditto. 
' its Ditto ..; Ditto. 
Ditto Ditto, 
Bhar hire - Ditto Ditto, 
Inkhimpar, § ™  Munds Sawaran, | Ditto Ditto, 
; Kukra railway. | Ditto 4.) Ditto, 
Kukra of station, 
ilani as Ditto ...| Ditto. 
Palla ~. | Nimgaon ws Ditto ...| Ditto. 
Srinagar 11. | Phull ie Ditto (1) Ditto, 
Muhemdi ... | Mubawdi a Sub-office .,. Ditto, 
t 
' Gola wo Ditto. | Dito. 
Haidarabad ..} Kotwara = Branch-office,! Ditto. 
Sikandarabad 1) Ditto...) District. 
Mussels a bad vi I 1 
urangal tte... | Imperial, 
Aurangabed..) Kalws an Ditto | Dino. 
| Kasta ww | Miteali we Ditto ... | Ditto, 
Pasgawan ... | Pasgawan “| Ditto ... | Distriat, 
Nighssan . Sub-office ... | Imporial. 
Nighssan ... { i porwa Branob-offico, Litto. 
Aira Ditto . Ditto. 
| Dhauratre ...f Dueursha 6. Ditty Ditto. 
Meenas Dodhwaghat Ditt Ditt 
. Ditto . itto. 
Fells ~{ PalinKaon Ditto | Ditta, 
Firoxabad .,, | Ian . Ditto .. Ditto 
\ Shairigarh "0 Singabi : Ditto |, Ditte 
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“Yabsil| Pagano, 


Kheri District. 


Markot days. 














! 
{ Kheri 
' 
i 
Srinagar 
z 
ct 
4 
Kukra-Mailani- 
\ 
Bhur 
Paila 





Amirte, 
Baga 
Oel 
Bbolanpur 
Sidhaune 
Ssidspur |. 
Bhiro Ghasi 
Dhsurabra ... 








Kewalpurns 
fahewagan: 
Kothia ee 3 


Ehoetwe 
Naadban 
Nendhwa 
Magsoha 
Lala ae 
ragnon 
Gors 








Maitani 
Senearpur ... 
uk 


Bara o 
Chaurathis ... 
Munda Ehurd 
Bijua ee 
Rasulpsnab 

ora ~ 
Deudpur ... 





. | Wednesday and Saturday, 
Ditto. 


Ditto, 

Ditto, + 
Sunday and Thureday, 

Ditto, 





7 Ditto. 
.| Ditto, 
Tuesday. 
Sunday and Wednonday, 
Tnosday and Saturday, 




















‘Tuenday end Friday, 
Monday and Thursday, 
Monday und Friday, 

fea Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 
Toeeday and Saturday. 

. Ditto, 

oe Ditto, 

Ditto, 
Ditto. 
Wednesday and Saturday. 
Sunday and Wednesday, 
Ditto. 
Monday aud Thursday. 
Sunday and Thureday. 
Ditto, 
T day nd Fei 
nesday an a 
Ditto, “ 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 


Ditto, 

Monday and Thureday. 
Ditto. 

Monday and Friday, 

Sanday and Wednesday. 

‘Wednesday and Satarday. 


Tuesday and Saturday, 
Ditto, 


Ditto. , 
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MARKETS, 1904—~ (continued). 





Sool GeRennener tem 











thsi Parganas. Locality. Market days. 
Mohamdi .., | Mubsmdi ... ... | Sunday ond Tharsday. 
Pasgawen Ditto, 
Mullanpur . Ditto. 
Ditto. 
‘Tuosday and Saturday, 
Pas Ditto. 
gawan Barwer Sonday ond Wodnoaduy, 


Bhanpor 
‘Ajbapar 


Atwa Piparin Piparis 


Mitanli 
ste 


Kasta { 
| Beas 
} 





Aurangebnd... 4] Rekrahe 





Dharawat 
Palin 


sed 


i 


Nighasen 7 








Salhia 
Ucharhsa 
| Dhandhel ... 


Bhonanpur_. 
Sisanri Nasir 


Magda pur { Mogdapar. ... 


‘Amirnager | 


Kaimahra 


Jatanganj . 





Tirkeulis |. 
Majhrs Kalan 





























Monday and Thureday, 
Monday and Friday. 
Tuesday and Friday. 
Wedneadey and Saturday, 


Ditto, 
Monday and Fridsy. 
Sunday and Wodnosday. 


Tnosday and Friday, 
Sundey and Thursday. 





Monday and Friday, 
Tuosday and Saturday. 
‘Wodnesday and Saturdey, 
Ditto, 
Ditto. 


Monday end Thared 
nday &: ureday, 
Foerday ond Friday. 
Tuesday and Saturday. 
Ditto, 
TTaeeday and Friday. 
tte. 
Sunday and Wodnoi le 
ne) ae 
Ditto. 
Sunday end Thorsday, 
Monday and Fridey. 
Monday snd Thureday. 
Ditto. 


Ditto. 


xxxiv 


Tahsil, Pargane, 


Firosabad— 


(concluded). 


‘edi 


Nigha 


Dhavrabra 


Khert District. 


MARKETS, 1904—(coneladed). 








Locality. Market days. 
Ranji itganj (Hesna por), Monday snd Thursday. 
Saimasa lw. Ditto. 
Katanli on Ditto, 
Barari Ditto, 
Raghnberganj (Kbatraio) Sunday and Wednesday, 
Shoikhupar... 
lsanagar Toosdey « aad Fridey. 
Narsinghpor Wednesday and Saturday. 
Debipurwa ... Tuesday and Saturday. 
Lokahi Ditto, 
Kefera a Fy pitts. 
Dor, re, 2 to, 
Duh “ tee Ditto, 
Godaria we Ditto, 
Dheurabra Monday a7 ae a Friday. 
Unchaga: 
Ramie Bihar Dit te, 
Keshwapar .. Sunday and Wednesday. 
Gulsria (Aira cotate) Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto. 
Ditto, 
Tuesday and Thursday. 





Gularia (Amethi estate), 











Sunday and Thursday. 


Lakbimpur. 


Muhamdi. 





/Kheri 


Srinagar... 


Bhar 





\Muhamdi 
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FAIRS, 1904, 



















Ghuusts 





Saidapur 
«Salempur ... 
| Kala Anb 1. 
Korsiys Jan- 
UY gte. 


' Nekhe on 
Ditto ” 
Sirkhirs .. 
Munda... 
Atkohna .., 
Gulariha ... 
Muhola.., 
Payag ” 
Sarwa os 
Tendhun ... 
Muszgumubad 





re 
Lilanti - 


Bemis 

Sf Stanpur 1! 
Rahimnngar 
Grant. 


/ Mulemdi .. 
Ditto 
Dilawarpur... 


@ulacli.,. 


lAgwa Dips: | Debi Asthan, 
rie I 





fae 
ir 
H Datel 





800 
700 


3 


10,000 
‘200 








Urs Inayat-/Sawan Sudi 600 
alla Shab 
Deokali— .. 'Evory Amawan 700 


Bhiryan ...1st Sunday of Juth Sudi,! 12, coo 
neshlile wan Sudi 12th to 24th| 
Ditto ,,,| Ditto a 

i 


28: 


| Ditto ‘une Sudi 2nd to 9th ...! 200 
Ditto . Bhaden Sudi 2nd to 11th} 200 
jollibur ...[Bhadon Sndi1zth —...| 300 
Ditto “ Ditto 2,000 
lAghan Sudi 2st to 6th, | 2,500 

it Bundiy im Seth 200 
Dobi Mahole/Asarh Paranmashi 
Badal Shuh.../Pos and Joth w| 800 
jutchri ..,|1at Thursday of Aghan, | S00 
t Thureday of Asarh...) R00 

Pir Shailit Tharedey of Joth ;..| 1,000 

si Bibs... '‘Kvory Amawas =| '800 
Lite netiy Ditto we 











Kales Haran| Ditto | 1,200 
inath ...’ Ditto 1,500 
Pir lst Sunday of Jeth Sudi,| "600 


Kuar Sudi lst to 10th,..| 7,000 
Jhait and Asarh oe] 800, 
eth and Kartik Sudi/ 1,600 
10th, 

very a Amawse 200 
100 

30 

100 


Debi a Mela 
lBvery ‘Pareomeshi 
‘Mole, 


‘Debi-ke-Mela'Kvory Amawas is 





on Ditto 
ite og laguan Seal Sis 
|Dhanut on a ow) 
oreae! Fea Ae Ditto 


sills 





xxxVvi Kheri District. 





























PAIRS, 1904—(ooncluded). 
© | parguua. | Locality. [Name of fair, Date. atten 
3 ance, 
Aurangabad, [Ramlila — ...[Kuar Sudi 13,000 
Ditto. (Ranga SsiyidlSundeys and Thursdsys| 4,000 
Khurram, 
Kelwa... Guder Shab, {horsey fn Aghen 
Aurang- Xakrahe -.. [Dhanusjeg... repr 
abnd Nawagaon ... .|Kartik Puranmashi 

Bahadurna- tice +. /Jeth Sadi 10th 

. gar. 

> Hindunagar |zind .|Aghan 

3 Grant. 

3 

4 Gola wa ‘Chaiti —... [Mares 

= Do, . fSheoratri ...[February 

T Do. [Asawae ‘every Amawas 

g Do, Htamlila .../Knar Sudi 

Z Ajan Ll pe, Ditto... 

§ | [Msiderated | Noshonnager Every Amawas 

a Haidarabad... Bhedon Sadi 
Gharthanra 
Alipuwr Aghen “suai buh 
Reipor |. |Bhairo: Joth 7 





Koat Sunday of akh,| 1,000 
Kartik Poranmavht ve 1,000 





Baldoota ... 
i ]eereiwan {) Rermee 


INigharan Dhakarwa Ditto .,, a) 2,000 
Nankar : 

my Ramlok Ditto ... eof 4,000 

Rirozabed 3) Firogobad ... let Friday in July -.) 500 

\Every Amawas wf 4,000 


Dhaurabra “Bhadon Sndi 18th ...| 800 


Agban Sudi 9th w| 400 
JAghan Rodi 6th 


eth Bedl Ames 1, 
Banday of G of Gnelt Seal) 3 


Lakbahi... 
Dulbi oe 


{ 
Keton 


Nighasan, 


J Readan 

; auri 

Khatri) perso 

g | Ehairigarh 
Fort. 











Petia... | Srinagar... | ‘seth Sudi 10th ws 700 
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GAZETTEER OF KHERI. 


INDEX, 
A. Bahelias, p. 74, 
Bahers, p. 187, 
Abgaon, pp. 98, 149, 193, 194, Bais, pp. 71, 81, 92, 189, 211; ede also 
Act ob EX o 1858, pp- 121, 129, 175,184, , Rajputs. 
Bebaeee 374, 104. 
Adilabad, p i fmhan pur, pp. 
‘Adlispur, Bp. to, 3 188, Banbirpar, pre 184, 163, 167, 197. 
Ager Bunarg, p Bangalie, p, 78. 
abieaitare, ee 7 Bane ‘g Pi. 81, 211. 
8, 7, 80, 81, 98-05, 99, iM, DD 
ay 136, 189, ae vide slay Baujaras, pp. 78, aS 77, 90,6 14, 198, 
haieote 7, on} bg pp 9 
211, 214. p. 2 
nedn or tar Dank 462", pp 9.4 


‘Ahmadnagar, PP/97, 141, 189, 187, 188, 
‘Ainthe sala, p. 167. 

Ainthapur, p. 540. 

Aire, p. 128, 

Aira estate, eaph 10 101, 179. 


jan, 
Ate a Iminietration under—, pp. 


aligeny, i 17, 28, 41, 184, 169, 
rie am PP. 4, 91, 98. 
ead 


Allen, 
Alla ae Pp. ao, 172, 228, 249, 
Aube 
Auet) % pp. 8 160, 
Anilla, a 60, 
Amirnsgar, PP. 160, 251. 
Amirteganj, pp. 68, 
duitte x, p. 171. 


river, 
Atneaaton of ae p in 
‘Arakha, 
Aree of the d Sates, A 
', B11, 224, 231, 

» pp. , 240, 
Atkobns, Be , 251, 

160, 168, 
parin pargena, pp. 96, 98, 99, 


91, 100, 196, 181, 
smite Pern 3, ee 4 
Aurangebed pergans, oo a. 89, 80, 100, 


B. 


pp. 73, 81, 100, 186, 189, 142, 
ber au8y wide also Ref put: 
Badiagaon, gs 


Bee ae as 
we put fatage’ ; 





Bansi, pp. 98, 94, ids, 173, 

Baragaon, pp. 122, 129, 267, 261. 

Baraoncha river, pp, 15, 17, 170, 205, 

Hardia entate, pp 10, 18, 19, 198 

Barhais, p 73. 

Barren arce, p, 37. 

Buri, p. 70, 

Baek, p 136, 186, 141, 186, 

Barloy, p. ny 

Harwar, pp. 58, i, 82, 191, 132, 134, 
138, ial 161, 168, 

ete Anjana, rr 96, 138, 141, 163, 


Berwsr par reed pp: 92, 110, 

Barware, p 74, 

Basara pargana, pp. 4, 110, 140, 200, 
1, 


21; 
Rasnidih taluga, pp. 92, 18:1 
Dessigapur, p. 249. 
Basantpur, pp. 90, 171. 
Basrah, p. 140, 
Basteali, » 213, 
Bastia wala, p, 228, 
Baxpur, p. 288. 
Behnaa, pp. 76, 211. 
Bebjam, p. 232. 
Bel, p, 141. 
Belralan, p. 18, 
Bolwars, p. 74, 
Beri; Pp. 
ee TP. 
Bhadaw: 


122. 
129, 246; vide Singahi, 


risa, pp. 71, 211. 
309) 335, 





i INDEX. 


Bhends, p. 91. 
Bheti Ly . 


}, 87, 120, 169. 
it, pp. 10, 14—19, 209. 
Bburkuacs, ‘60: 
Ur pargans, pI 
Bhur taluge, rh na, ‘87, 174, 229, 
Bhurwarn, pp. 88, 9 , 88, 98, 136, 189. 
Bijauli, p. 
Bijauria, 
Bijheull p.122, 
Bijus, pp. 88, 184, 178. 
Bi us ort, pp. 14, 88, 229. 
ilwa, p. 20 
Birds, p, 
Bree Bes, Pp. 174, 188, 
Birth-rato, p. 
Bisons, pp. 86, 17, 189, 140, 146, 303, 
vide also Rajputs, 
Blindnoss, p. 88. 
Boundaries of the district, 
Brahwans, pp. 67, 69, 61, 128, 


Bricks, p22, 
5, 00, 83,180. 


2, BP. 9, 
Ba Stat pe 6b, BF. 


Building ssiciate, ee 
Bungalows, pp. 18, 61. 


Cc. 
Carts, p. 28. 
Castes, pp. 68, 78, 80. 
Castor-cil i, p. 
Catechu, v ery 16, 56, 
Cattle, pp. 25—27. 

Cattlo disease, pp. 28, 85, 129, 
Cattle-pounds, p. 1 
Consuscf 186971881 and 1891, p, 685 

of 1901, p. 64, 

Cones, p. 119. 

Chamers, pp. 68, 183 

Crandon Chast, pe fale 18, 18, &8, 60, 197. 
Chandels, p. 72; eide tlso Raj pate 











224, 


my BB, 77, 81, 82—88, 149, 
202, 311, 294; vide also Raj puts. 
Coss river, pp. 8, 5, 88, 62, 176, 181, 


Chaukidars, pp. 119, 121. 
Chaurathis, pp. 98, 04, 99. 
Chawa nolo, p. 11, 


Chhipis, p. 7 
Cholere, pp. 81, 288. 
Christianity, pp 86, ", 211, 294, 222. 





seats pp. 58-63, 210, 238, 


Condition of the people, p. 106. 
Cotton, p. 48, 

Cotton-pritting, p. 58. 
Cotton-weaving, pp. 66, 212. 
Crime, pp. 121-138. 
Criminal Courts, pp. 109, 210, 288, 280, 
Crops, pp. 40, 41, 1B. 

Cultivation, p. 
Cultivated ar 85, 86, 
Caltivators, pp. » BE oa! 68, 69, 79, 104. 
Culturable waste, p. 36. 


D. 
Dabgars, p. 75, 
Dahawar Fiver, pp. 1 8, 8,176, 181. 
vansgar, pp. 98, 194. 
Dariabed, p104 
Darin Wey, ail. 
Danlatpur, pp. 68, 174, 226. 
Desf-wutism, p. 35, 
Denali of dopa 03, 64, 
its tion, 3, 
Deokall, p. 18 PR 


95. 

Diskeres Nanker, p. 58. 

Dhskws, pp. 89, 189, 292, 

Dhanvukes, PE 78, 78. 

Dharhis, p. 74. 

Dhaurahra, a Be 8, 68, 05,80, 121, 126, 
129, 188, 1 

Dhaurabrs astiie, p PP: 8, 86, 90, 98, 182, 

iain pargana, pp, 21, 89, 88, 149, 

Dhobis, PP. 78 78, 77, 211, 




















Deere’ : 201. 

Dialects, p. 78, 
Dilswarpur, p. 228, 
Diseases, pp. 31—88, 
Dispensarios, pp, 180, 183. 
Distillerie: 128, 134. 
District Board, ‘p. 129, 
Donble-cropping, p. 41. 
Dubela, p. 


Dudhwa, PP. FS 18, 18, 58, 60, 197, 
Dulames, 
Dulhi, pp. Ave, eiP. 
E. 


Education, pp. 130—188, 
mlsrntiony p. 2 

Emi > Be 

Epiden mie, 


Exports bp. 15,38, S17, 20, 87, 67. 








Bagivapur, p 241. 
Fries p 78, ‘77, 226, 
Ferries, pp, €2, 210, 280. 
Fover, pp. 29, 81, 288. 

Fire protection, j 'p- 18; vide Forests, 
Firomabad, pp. 6 140, 180, 
Firosabad pargana, pp. 89, 140, 180. 
Fiscal hist hintery: pp 110-119, 

hab, p. 24, 
Floods, pp. 8, 8, 6, 8, 12, 38, 161, 192. 
Forest roads, p. 61. 
Forests, pp. &—21, 


G. 


Qsderiyas, pp. 73, 211, 281. 
Gaddis, pp. 77, 198, 211, 224. 
Gaharwars, Ppp. 81, 243 ; wide also Raj- 


Gehiots, p72; wide also Rajpnts, 

Gohra nala, p. 2 

Gundhra rivor, ny és 

Garden crops, RB 40, 43. 

Gaorighat, pi 

Gauss, pp 72, 77, 82, 80,90, 144, 229, 
+ vide also Koj pute 

Gantame, pp. 72, 77, 81, 324 5 vide also 


Guat hegh rete Pp rs m2, 226. 
Ghsgre river, yp. 5, 7 
" 





Ghughalpar, p. 284, 

Ghar Par, 

Goate, p. 27. 

Goitre, pp. 88, 17. 

Gols, pp, 4, 1%, 18, 123, 80, 57, 58, 59, 68, 
120, 128, 129, 131, 138, 194, 

Gola estate, pp. 98, 94. 

Fr, p. 183. 


P. 75, 

pp. 81, 184, 188, 

Grente, pp. 10, 21, 98, 118, 

Grazing-| grenade, pp 19, 26, 231, 288, 
Groves, pp. 2 


Gajars, p. 74. 
Galerie grant, pp. 98, 179. 


Galra, p. 
goini PP. a 8 248, 
Gunebiad’ py PP. 8, 901, 


Gumti river, 3,3. 
Gurkhas, Ca 7 
H. 


I Be 
‘Habaras, 74, 128, 
Haidarebe 43, 186, 188, 
pargat, Pp 2, 29, 98, 187. 














Horaia, p. 171. 
Bardhce’ river, 
erinager, Pp. 

Harjalas, p. 
Harvoste, p. 40. 
Health, pp. 81—33. 
Homp drugs, a a 125, 
Hindus, pp. 
Hirapar, 
Horsos, as 
Hospitals, pp. 180, 188. 


L 


Immigration, p. 64, 
Imports, p. 7 
Incomo-tex, p. 126, 
Industries, p. 56, 
Infanticide, pp. 06, 122, 
Infirmities, p. 33, 
Insanity, p. 38. 
Intervst, p. 65, 
Irnigation, pp. 44—47, 
Iounagar, P) . 78, 120, 190, 
Isenager taluge, pp. 86, 87, 179, 188. 


Bi 186, 218. 








Tabada Jhid, p. 9. 
ie or, mp. 86, 128 


Lp. 133. 

hue 66, 67, 211, 224, 281, 
Jalalpur Ulerdol) taluqe, pp. 97, 179. 
Talal pur Kheri) taluga, pp. 08, 94, 


Tamethia, p. 99. 
Jomwari river, pp. 6, 191, 200, 234. 
Jangres, pp. 71, 81, 85, 137, 149, 1795 


cide also Raj pute 

Jenwors, pp. 71, 77, 81, 83, 197, 140; 
vide also Rajputs, 

Tate, p, 74. 

Jaurahe sale, pp. 11, 195, 197. 

Jhandiparws, p. 128, 

Thandi parwa taluge, p. 88. 

Tharela jA4l, p. 9. 

Thils, pp, 8, 11, 12. 

Tuar, p. 42. 

Jalakiss, pp. 66, 76, 224. 

Jumaite, p. 5. 

Tanai sale, pp. 1 

Jungle grante, oD. 20, oa, 98, 118, 204, 


205, 21 
Jungles, pp. 3, 4, 9, 22, 
K. 
Eachaans, Pr 151, 153, 
as RB hae also Rajputs, 
eho Ee 70, x, te, BL, 


Sees Ey 
5 ea, 85, 191, 
isn; PP ee 


w 


Kekrnule, p. 197. 

Lahore Py 3 76, 128, 188, 184 
wa, pp. 25, i, 188, 

Malware pp. 493, 14. 

Kamalpur, p 213 

Kamp, pp. 86, 186, 142, 178, 198. 

Kandhai sala, p. 249, 

Kandhwa nala, pp. 6, 170, 249. 

Kouhman telus, pp. 93, 194. 

Kanjaria, pp. 7, 11, 289, 

Kanjaria forost, p. 18, 









tate, pp. 81, 82, 175, 
pargant, pp. 88, 98, 110, 


» 97, en 

Kaste pargana, pp. 2, 89, 192. 

Kateie pris, Pas. 

Katauli, pp. 2 1, 280, 

Katohriyny, pp 71, 77, 136, 187, 211, 
|, 331, 237, 230 ; vide alvo Rajputs. 

Kevonor talaga, pp. 98, 179. 

Kathna vivor, pp. 1, 4, 9, 14, 187. 

Katui river, p. 4 

Katra, p. 60. 

Kauria, p. 23. 

Kauriale river, pp. 1, 3, 7, 36, 63, 176, 


181. 

Kayusthy, 07, 72, 81, 92, 104, 124, 183, 
Keshopnr, p' 201, 

Kewani river, pp. 5, 200. 

Khagis, p. 78. 

Khalrigarh, pp. 18, 186, 187, 182, 147, 


194, 
Khairigarb forests, pp. 10—18, 196, 
238. 






Khairigarh pergans, pp. 7, 9, 189, 147, 
195, 


Khbairigarh talngs, pp. 81, 89, 09, 151, 
179, 197. 

Khnjua, p, 9 

Kbxjurgaon tuluqs, pp. 81, 92. 

Khainaria, pp. 4, 15, 18, 62, 192. 

Khengars, p. 74. 

Khanipur Raipur, pp. 93, 179. 

Khanmdas, pp. Bi, 97. 

Khareta, pp. 17, 208. 

Xharif crops, pp. 40, 41. 

ohis, pp. 92, 199. 

Khattrls, pp. 72, 73, 81, 98, 

Kheri, pp. 56, 68, 69, 68, 64, 65, 78 
129, 18), 186, 199. 

Khor! pergens, pp-2, 31, 96, 56, 84, 139. 


Khogi, p. 88. 

Ridores nala, pp. 15,17. 
ins, Dp. 

Kirare, p76. 

Kiratpur, p. 18. 












Kondri, p. 95. 
Koris, pp. 78, 212, 281, 
Kotwars, pp. 138, 187. 
Kotware talaga, pp. 98, 94, 189. 
Kukergadha wale, p, 18. 
Kukra, pp. 17, 59, 100, 208, 207. 
Kukra catate, pp, 93, 94, 98, 
lant pargant, pp. 2, 9, 89, 


Kunharep. 73. 

Kunewat tract, pp. 88, 105. 

Kundalpur, p. 188, 

Kundanpur, p. 198, 

Kunjras, p.77. 

Kaurmis, pp. 39, 44, 68, 81, 91, 104, 148, 
178, 189, 193, 203, 

Kusmauri, p. 160, 

Kusumbhs, pp. 13, 18. 

Kutwa, p. 200 





Laker, p. 8; vide Jhils, 
Lakhanwars, 90, 97, 98. 
Inkhimpar, pp. 2, 80, 57, 58, 68, 65, 67, 
T10, 320, 128, 138, 131, 188, 185, 207. 
Lakhim pur tahail, pp. 36, 80, 209. 
Landownors, p. 80; vide aluo Taluqdars, 
und tenures, p. 80, 
mguage, p. 78, 
Laprosy, p. 33. 
Kovels p 2, 
Linseed, p. 44. 
Literacy, p. 132. " 
Literatmo, p. 78, 
Lodbauri, p. 212. 
Lodhs, pp. 69, 81, 169, 22%, 232, 
Lohass, Pp, 78, 77, 


Lohti, p. 

Ludaria jéit, p 11. 

Luniyas, pp. 78, 211, 281. 
M. 


Magdapor, pp. 213, 214. 
Megdapur estate, pp. 97, 218. 
Magds pr pergane, pp. 97, 218. 






Magistrates, 
Magrahna evtate, pp. 101, 222. 
Mehadows, p. 12. 


Mahews thing 78, 179, 
ews taluga, pp, 88, 84, 178, 178, 
Mahmudabad, a oa ' 
Mabmudabed talogs, pp, 97, 194, 
Mabel, Pp is eat 

aikalganj, pp. 83, 164, 216, 
Mallani, pp. 4,17, 18, BB, 96, 188, 144, 
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fora, pp. 26, 91, 168, 
En nhs, Pd 
ee apm 
mpur 3, i 
Malkin ght al 
Malls, p. 70. 
Mamri, pp. 61, 168, 189, 
Memri estate, pp. 98, 99, 168, 
Mandhria, p. 12. 
Manthars, p. 77. 
Manjhauli, p. 146. 
Manjbra, p. 198. 
Manufactures, p. 56. 
Maquadpur p, 
Marauucha, Bre 60, 90, 
Marhs, pp. 
Marhaya uate, pp. 169, 170, 173. 
Markets, p, 57. 
Masur, 
Meawasi taluge, p. 91. 
Mate: pp. 28, 82, 9, 174, 178, 217. 
Mathiari, p. 188, 
Medial aspects, pp. 81-33. 
Melons, p. 40. 
Metal-work, p. 56. 
Mowatis, p. 
Migration, p.0 és. 
Minorals, p 22. 
Miraupar, p. 261. 
Mirxepur, p 171. 
Mirzapar entato, pp. 04, 178, 
Missions, p. 67. 
Mitauli, pp. 28, 120, 137, 151, 155, 217. 
tate, pp. 2, pl. or, 98, 14k. 
Moth, pa rivor, pp. 1, 3, 7, 
loth, 


writes Ph P6sN4i St 08, 186, 206, 

















z PA 81. 

ie jammadabad, pp. 8, 141, 189. 

Muhemdi, pp. 86, 08, 59, 61, 68, 65, 109, 
128, 181, 182, 188, 142, 180, 
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‘Muhemmedpar estate, pp. 97, 179. 
Mulsuddin yor talaga, pp; $8, 104, 
Mukaddarpur, pp. 171, 341. 
Moghole jul pp. 9, Ub 

p. 58, 138, 29 
Monde Wiad, p28. 
pads Mies Nisan, p. 164. 

C 

Manitibalitios, pp. 198, 178, 08. 
‘Munsifs, p. 108. 
Muraos, pp. 48, 70, 104, 188, 211. 
Marsiminne, pp. 66, 78-78, 70, 187, 
Mashki, peli, 
Mating, The——in Kheri, pp. 150— 


N. 
i, p- 283. 
ages Jie ps, 


Nagra nate, p, 11. 

Nese, pp. 78 

Nekers, Sn ‘Joo, 167. 
Neripur, p. 146. 
Nereingh, ar BP 97, 207. 








gation, pp. 
pur, p. 146, 
Nasal, pp. 180, 212. 
Neora aala, p. 11. 
Nepal boundery, pp. 1,7. 
Nepal trado, pp. 67, 
Nowalkhar, pp. 90, 199. 
Newspapors, p. 78. 
Nighausn, pp. 20, 88, 120, 126, 226. 
Nighasan’ pargana, 
Nigheuan tahuil, pp. 8, 86, 44, 80, 220, 
Niknmblis, pp. 72, 81, 224, 243; vide 

alo Raj puts, 
Nimgaon, pp. 120, 288. 
Nivenjanpur, p, 238, 
Niyarins, p. 75. 
Notified ros, pp. 121, 129, 230, 
Nuniys, p. 1 

0. 


Occupations, p, 79. 
Ol, pp. 2, 42, 58, 69, 69, 88, 129, 124, 


Qu talugs, pp. 8B, 88, 178, 
Opiom, pp. 4, 1 
Biawabe, Administration under 


46—150. 
Outeniit, pp. 128, 124, 
Pr 
Pach pori, pp. 62, 172, 325, 
Padarie, ‘py 160, 212. 
Padhus, pp. 228, 236. 


Pails, pp. 42, 91, 288. 
a y*rgans, pp. 2, 36, 39, 68, 189, 


Pails taluga, pp. 92, 189, 288, 296. 
Paisar, p. 145. 

Pathenpur, pp. 17, 18. 

Palisa, pp. 18, 190, 296, 188, 147, 287. 
Palis pergems, pp. 1, 8, 21, 26, is7, 147, 








Pan, p, 70, 
Bamabpor, p. 183. 
Pankhias, p. 75, 
81; vide also Rejputs, 


Panwsrs, pp. 71, 
Parasrempur, p. 238. 

Barehar, pp. 3,25, 89, 165, 218, 
Bergen 


dag. 
Paraben taluga, pp. 61, 
a pp. 87 y Mbo, ig6 
Pal pp Osa, The *3e, 136, Mt 178, 
Patehri fil, pp. 9, 67.. 
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Pathans, pp. 76, 81, 166, 224, 
Paturiyas, p. 

Patwara, p. 240. 

Poss, p. 48. 

Phardshon, pp, 59, 191, 203, 285. 
Phareaia, p. 18, 

Phalbrhar, pp. 120, 248. 

Pipal, p. 17. 
Piparia, pp. 168, 243, 
Pipra, PP. 








pp 120, 210 

on: . 

Ponies, p28. 

Population, pp. 68, 64, 211, 224, 231, 

Post-office, pp. 127, 138. 

Pottory, p. Bo. 

Procarious tracts, pp, 2, 9, 88, 177, 196, 
205, 338, 241 

Pricen, pp. 50, GL. 

Printing pressos, p, 78. 

Proprictary tenures, p, 80. 

Purai river, pp. 4, 192, 


Q. 


Qussubs, p. 77. 
Qila Peclahgerh taluga; eide Partab- 
gavh. 








R. 
Tab! crops, pp. 40, 43. 
Hadhas, p 
hubaners, p. 73; etdo alno Raj puts, 
Hefeware, Dye 1, 61, 84, 169, 1885 onde 


also Rajputs, 
Railways, p. 59. 
Rains ostate, P- 101, 279. 
Rainfall, 
Raipur tolnga, pp. 98, 95, 189. 
Rajputs, pp. '70—72, 76, 81, 104, 122, 
136, 312, te ern 
Rakheti, 
Ramia Biker, cs Fi thr, 178, 244. 
Ramlok, p. 
Ham pur, y P 4. 
Rampur Gokul, pp..04, 286, 
Rampur Khokar, p. 242, 
fomnerer, up 7, 88. 
Ren 


1", p. 286, 
ped 11, 18. 
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Resalpur, p. 186, 

Rasulpanali estate, p, 173. 

Eathors, pp. 71, 211, 224, 281 ; eide also 
Bai pcs, 


Re istration, ‘p. 188. 
igions, pp. 69, 67. 

fpniae 101—1 
vad forest ; vide Forosts. 


Hovenva, |. 118, 140 | ofde Sottlements. 
pes, 


Rivers, pp. 


Pp. 199. 
Reade! 0, 61. 
Rohia J i, me. 
Hoshaansgar, pp. 58, 96, 207. 
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Sabibganj, pp. 74, 123, 168, 
Saidwars, B 243. 


Beqide pp pp. as ‘So, 81, 98, 98, 97, 141. 
Sakhetu, pp. 91, 194, 251. 
Hvlababnagar, py. p. 17, 
Ralehabad, p. 234, 
Salempur, p. 58. 
Salukapur, p. 18, 
Simtation Act, J 
Sanmurpur, pp. 184, 
Sansmhs, pp. 74, 122, 163, 
Sirai Ramus pur, p. J 
Strawn Baragaon talngs, pp. 98, 179, 
Sarayan river, pp. 4, 187, 19: 
Sarda forusts, p. 10. 
Bards rivor; vide Chauka, 
Sarja river; side Suheli. 

rpor, p. I 
Sorsiwa mite, P 93, 179, 
Ssthiana, pp. 12, Ts, 1 
Raunkhia Banserpur, » “94, 
Schools, p. 181. 
otilanicnt, pp. 110—119, 


Shabba pur, p. 185, 

Shah pur taluga, pp. 95, 189. 

Shan! et pp. 222, 236, 

Sheep, 

Sheikha, pp. 77, 221. 

Shorkhnpar, p. 134, 

Shias, p. 75, 

Shitabaghst, pp. 7, 62. 

Biathu, pp. § . 

Sikendaral Sad pr PP. ‘s, 128, 188, 245, 
Sikenderabad pargans, pp, 98, 95, 110, 
Sikhs, pp. 66, 67, 80, 101, 179, 211, 224, 











Simrs, p, 63, * 

Simra}, p. 234, 

8 imi, pp. 8, 178, 246, 

Singali pp p. 9, 64, 65, 01, 120, 128, 129, 


Bi 17, 107, 247, 
eo 2B 
Susie 27820 tre, 183, 247. 
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nt 3 be 
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pp. 72, 77, 81, 81, 98, 148, 
a ta. 
ipBP- 38 88, 60, 107, 











Btinegar pergans, pp. 6,39, 85, 248 





subdir p. 110. 
Subsottlements, p. 116. 
Sugarcane, pp. 42, 50, 187, 191. 
heli xivee, Bp. 6, 7,0, G2, 195, 226 ; also 
called Sarju. 
Sojn janli, p. 62. 
hota Fiver, pp. 8, 23. 
Sauker river, “pp. 6, ‘174, 177, 183. 
Samorpos, 8. 
Suni 






6. 
bausis, ‘pp. 72, 73, 81,140 ; vide 
ale Rajputs. thas 
Sutis river, pp. 1, 16, 17, 237. 


T. 
‘Pahsils, p. 110, 
Talngdars, pp. 80, 81-99, 110, 148. 
Taw! Pp. 70, 
Pro irrigation, pp. 45, 46, 47. 










‘ea, N Btivation, p. 43, 


p. 12, 
oe 73, 77, 211, 
Bere , PP 103, 104, 
Tenuros, p. St 
Therus, pp. o 07, 7, 187, 
Tikazie nala, “3, 216, 
Tilok par, p. 
Timber ; ode ‘Troos, 
Titkeulis, p Pp. 8 237. 
Tobacco, p, 
Tomaze, P Pp. 72, 81, 140, 211 ; wide alan 
aj pute, 
Topography of the district, pp. 2-1. 
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Towns, PP. 63, 64, 65. 


‘Trade, p. 
Treos, pp. 1, 38, 18, 15, 16, 19, 20, 21. 
Turmeric, p. 4 


Uv. 
Vasipar, p. 194. 


Ui river, pp. 1, 5, 9, 25, 200, 204, 248, 
Under-proprivtors, p. 125, 








Urd, p. 42, 

Vv. 
Vaceinstion, p, 82. 
Villages, pp. , 65. 
Vital wtatistios, p. 81. 

w. 
Woges, pp, 62, D7. 
Waste ad, p’8 


‘Waterways; ae “Navigation, 
Wanirnngar, & 14. 

‘Weaving, p. 66, 

Weighte ana nicasures, pp. 53, 54, 
Wells, py. 45, 

Werloypur, en 07. 


Whoa 
wild ontmals, p. 28. 
Zz. 


Zaid harvest, p. 40. 
Zamindars, pp. 80, 99, 100, 


